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For the Southern Planter. 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


Mr. Eniror :—The fact that so many 
establishments for the manufacture of su- 
perphosphate of lime, are springing up in 
and around nearly all of our large cities, 
Richmond included, indicates very clearly 
that there must be a very considerable 
nd rapidly increasing demand for this 
_ ™manure—a demand which, there is rea- 
son to believe, has not arisen solely on 
-account‘of the intrinsic merits of the ar- 
ticle, but from the high price of guano, 
the extraordi: wary virtues ascribed to su- 
perphosphates by manufacturers and ma- 
nure venders, and several other causes. 
It may not be out of place, therefere, to 
call the attention of farmers to the com- 
position and properties of bones and su- 
perphosphate of lime, explain the differ- 
ences between them, to show how the 
superphosphate ought to be prepared to 
ensure its good quality, what farmers have 
a right to expect in the purchase of it, 
&c., and, what is of more practical im- 
portance to them, to show tnat there is no 
manure of more uncertain composition, 
and no other which falls so far short of 
what it professes’ to be, as this does in 
nine cases out of ten, I have given the 
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subject very considerable attention, and 
propose in the present paper, to discuss 
it so far as it is a chemical question. [| 
have nothing to say, however, in relation 
to the value of superphosphate of lime, 
for this or that particular crop, or how it 
ought to rank as a fertilizer; but leave 
these questions to be answered by the 
farmer after he has had time and oppor- 
tunities for thoroughly testing its value. 

The bones of animals are composed of 
moisture, animal matter, phosphate and 
carbonate of lime, and very small quanti- 
ties of chlorides and sulphates. The bones 
of different animals differ somewhat in the 
proportion of the various ingredients, and 
no analysis could be given which would 
apply to all cases; the following, how- 
ever, will pretty fairly represent their 
composition : 


Water and animal matter, 48 

Phosphate of lime with a little mag- 
nesia, 46 
Carbonate of lime, MY 4 
Chlorides and sulphates, 2 
100 


Their value as manure depends mainly 
upon the phosphate of lime, and the amo- 
nia which results from the decomposition 
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of the animal matter. When whole bones 
are applied as manure, they undergo de- 
composition in the soil so slowly, that 
their effect is at first scarcely perceptible ; 
and it is only after years of exposure, that 
the full benefits resulting from their ap- 
plication are experienced. By breaking 
the bones into small pieces, and thus ex- 
posing a larger surface, something is gain- 
ed; anda still greater gain is effected by 
using the bones in a fine state of division, 
as in bone dust. But even here the ben- 
efit is not so immediate, or, at first, so 
marked, as we are led to expect, from a 
knowledge of their composition. This 
arises from the extreme insolubility of the 
phosphate of lime contained in the bones; 
the same remark is applicable to the min- 
eral phosphate of lime, to bone ash, and 
the bone black of the sugar-refiners. It 
matters not how finely they may be divi- 
ded mechanically, pure water has no effect 
upon them; and the weaker acids, such 
as acetic (vinegar,) and carbonic, have 
very little. Hence when they are applied 
to the soil, in which the principal solvent 
is water very slightly charged with car- 
bonic acid, they may be regarded as ¢al- 
most inert, and yield their phosphates 
with extreme slowness. 

But if bone dust, or either of the other 
phosphates mentioned above, be subjected 
to the action of muriatic acid, a complete 
solution of the whole of the phosphate of 
lime takes place, and if to this solution we 
add an alkalie, such as potash or ammo- 
nia, until the acid is completely neutral- 
ized, the phosphate of lime will again as- 
sume the solid form, but in an exceeding- 
ly fine state of division; in other words, 
it becomes precipitated phosphate of lime. 
Chemically this precipitated phosphate is 
the same as the bone phosphate,—it is 
composed of lime and phosphoric acid, 
in the very same proportions that they are 
found in bones, or in mineral phosphate ; 
but in consequence of its lightness ani 
extreme fineness of division, its proper- 
ties with respect to solvents are essen- 
tially different. The precipitated phos- 
phate is insoluble it is true, but when 
the water is acidulated with a weak acid, 
as acetic acid, zt is readily soluble, and 
hence when it is applied to the soil, water 
charged with carbonic acid dissolves more 
or less of it, and thus it finds its way into 
the circulation of plants. 
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The superphosphate of lime is a com- 
pound of lime and pliosphoric acid which 
is soluble, and contains more phosphoric 
acid in proportion to the lime, than is 
found in the neutral or bone phosphate ; 
it may be regarded as a compound of neu- 
tral phosphate, with free, or uncombined 
phosphoric acid, in which the neutral 
phosphate is soluble, just as it is in muri- 
atic acid. Whenever this compound comes 
in contact with the various bases, such as 
lime, potash, etc., which are present in 
every fertile soil, whether naturally or by 
the addition of these bases to it, the free 
phosphoric acid unites with one or more 
of them, when the neutral phosphate is 
precipitated, and becomes insoluble phos- 
phate of lime. But as it is in the form 
of a precipitated phosphate, it is in a con- 
dition to be acted upon by the ordinary 
solvents of the soil. The free acid, by its 
union with the bases, forms phosphates 
which are also in a fine state of division : 
if it meets with lime and magnesia, in- 
soluble salts result,—if with the alkalies, 
soluble phosphates are found. It is im- 
possible that the superphosphate, unless 
applied to a sandy waste, should continue 
for any length of time in the soil as such ; 
neutral phosphates are formed, but these, 
although for the most part insoluble in 
water, are readily acted upon by the sol- 
vents in the soil, and are consequently 
immediately available to growing crops. 
This fact first led Liebig to suggest the 
use of the superphosphate, and it is upon 
this, that its superior advantage over bone 
dust, bone black, and mineral phosphate 
depends. | | 

The superphosphate of lime is not a 
natural, but an artificial product; it may 
be formed from the natural phosphate by 
the addition of a certain proportion’ of 
phosphoric acid, or the subtraction of an 
equivalent proportion of lime from it. 
The latter course is the only practicable » 
one: The substance used to separate the 
lime is sulphuric acid; this being a 
stronger acid than phosphoric, and having 
a powerful affinity for lime, it will, when’ 
applied to neutral phosphate of lime, take 
away a part of the lime, forming sulphate 
of lime, or plaster,—leaving the phospho- 
ric acid in the form of superphosphate of 
lime. 

In preparing this substance, very much 
depends upon the proportion of sulphuric 
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acid used; these should be enough to 
convert ai/ of the neutral into superphos- 
phate; less than that would leave a por- 
tion of the neutral phosphate unacted 
upon and more than sufficient for this 
would only involve the maker in unneces- 
sary expense. It is also important to at- 
tend to the state of division of the bone, 
or other phosphate acted on; some works 
upon Chemistry applied to agriculture, re- 
commend the use of whole or broken 
bones, if ground ones cannot be had, and 
say, that by the use of more acid, the bones 
will soon crumble. This is a mistake; 
the material should always be in a fine 
state of division to insure complete re- 
action between the substances; and even 
then great care in mixing them is neces- 
sary. 

Again, it is necessary in the prepara- 
tion of the manure, to dilute the acid with 
a certain portion of water; first, to pre- 
event the acid’s charing the animal mat- 
ter; and second, to make the mixture of 
such a consistence, that the materials may 
be thoroughly incorporated, so as to in- 
sure the most intimate contact between 
the acid and the phosphate. After the 
reaction is complete, this water must be 
gotten rid of by drying the manure in the 
air, or by artificial heat; or it may be 
absorbed by the addition of some other 
‘substance, which substance may give ad- 
ditional value to the manure, or may be 
worthless. 

So variable is the composition of this 
manure, that no two brands are alike, 
and very few of them come up to any- 
thing like what should be the proper stan- 
dard of excellence. This results from ig- 
norance and want of skill on the part of 
some manufacturers; but in very many 
cases it results from design. The man- 
ufacturer deliberately prepares an infe- 
rior or adulterated article, knowing that 
very few persons can detect the fraud for 
themselves, or will take the trouble to 
have the manure analyzed before pur- 
chasing. Many manufacturers and agents 
publish analysis of their manures, made 

by distinguished chemists; but their anal- 
ysis are not always to be relied on,-—not 
that the chemists are parties to the fraud, 
but-the manufacturer supplies them with 
one article, and the consumer with an- 
other. 

Let us now see in what proportions the 
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acid and bone dust should be used, and 
what would be the composition of a ma- 
nure so prepared; then we shall be better 
prepared to decide upon the results of the 
superphosphates now in the market. 

The composition of neutral phosphate 
of lime is— 


Phosphoric acid, 484 
Lime, 513 
100 


That of superphosphate of lime is— 


Phosphoric Acid, 714 
Lime, 284 
100 


Now let us suppose that we wish to con- 
vert 100 parts of neutral phosphate into 
superphosphate. In this there are 482 
parts of phosphoric acid; thus: 

713; 483; 100: 68 very nearly. Thatis, 
100 parts of Neutral phosphate, will yield 68 
parts. of Superphosphate, which will re- 
quire the removal of 32 parts of lime. 
Lime and sulphuric acid will unite with 
each other in the proportion of 41% parts 
of the former to 583 of the latter; to form 
plaster, therefore,.the thirty two parts of 
lime which is to be removed from the 100 
parts of neutral phosphate, will require 45 
parts. of absolute sulphuric acid, or 55 
parts of the best commercial acid. If 
now we refer to the original composition 
of bones, we find that 100 parts of bone 
dust contain about 46 per cent of neutral 
phosphate of lime, hence, according to 
our calculation, this will require for its 
complete conversion into the superphos- 
phate, about 254 parts of the last commer- 
cial acid. The bones also contain about 
four per cent of carbonate of lime, which 
is decomposed with the formation of sul- 
phate of lime the moment the acid and 
bone dust come in contact with each 
other; this will consume about 44 parts 
of acid. The whole amount of acid, then, 
necessary to effect the transformation of 
the neutral phosphate in 100 parts of bone 
dust into superphosphate, need not exceed 
30 per cent of the whole; or say, any 
amount of bone dust, can, by proper 
treatment, be converted into superphos- 
phate of lime by the addition of one third 
of its weight of good sulphuric acid. 

The mixture of 100 parts of bone dust, 
and 30 of sulphuric acid, would, after the 
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reaction was complete, and the manure 
had dried as much as it would by expo- 
sure to air, give a product having about 
the following camposition in 100 parts— 
Moisture, 10 
Animal Matter, 
Sulphate of Lime (Plaster) 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Equal to 35 per cent of bone phosphate. 
The animal matter would yield from 1 
to 14 per cent. of ammonia. In this cal- 
culation we have supposed the transforma- 
tion to be complete, and all the phosphate 
to have become soluble; but in practice 
this is never the case, ay more or less of 
the bone dust will escape the action of the 
acid, and therefore remain insoluble. 
When this compound is applied to land, 
and moisture is present, the free phospho- 
ric acid immediately enters into combina- 
tion with the bones present, forming neu- 
tral phosphates which are in an exceed- 
ingly fine state of division, and more inti- 
‘mately blended with the soil, than they 
could be by any other mode of application; 
while the neutral phosphate which was 
soluble in consequence of the presence of 
the free acid, is precipitated in an equally 
fine state of division, and also intimately 
mingled with the soil. 
If, instead of allowing the manure to 
dry up, some foreign substance is added 
to absorb the water, its value is deprecia- 
ted in proportion to the quantity of foreign 
_matter used,unless the addition consists of 
“some highly concentrated manure, such as 
Peruvian guano, the sulphate of ammonia, 
or dried blood. If the substance added 
contains any bone, such as oxide of iron 
lime, or magnesia, the-free phosphoric acid 
unites with them, the phosphates become 
insoluble, and there is no longer more than 
avery small per cent., if any, of the su- 
perphosphate of lime—the manure has re- 
turned to its original condition. 
From what has been said before in rela- 
tion to precipitated phosphate of lime, it 
follows that these phosphates, although in- 
soluble, are far better suited to minister to 
growing vegetation than the original bone 
dust, but then the intimate mixture and 
Incorporation of the phosphate with the 
soil, which results from an application of 
really soluble phosphate to it, cannot be 
attained by the use of one which has al- 
ready been neutralized. But this is not 
the greatest objection to the use of sub- 


stances which will neutralize the free acid 
present; so long as the practice ts counte- 
nanced, so long “will frauds be almost un- 
limited. A farmer purchases what pur- 
ports to be a true superphosphate of lime, 
he has it examined bya chemist who tells 
him that it is noé superphosphate ; that 
not one particle of it is soluble, or, at most, 
but a very small per centage ; and that 
all the phosphate there is neutral phos- 
phate. How, I ask, is the farmer to know 
whether his manure ever was soluble, or 
contains precipitated phosphate, instead 
of the original bone phosphate, just as it 
came from the mill, or from the sugar re- 
finery? Tf the amount of soluble. phos- 
phates ts to be no index of the value of the 
manure, it will be made, (as it sometimes ts 
made, ) by y delibérately mixing ground plas- 
ter with finely ground bones. The only way 
to check fraud, and secure a manure that 
is worthy the name of superphosphate, is 
for the purchaser to insist upon there be- 
ing a certain per centage, and that not a 
small one of soluble phosphate of lime 1 in 
every particle purchased. 

Bone black is prepared in large quanti- 
ties for the use of the sugar refiners, by 
heating bones in close vessels so as to ex- 
clude the air; after repeated using to clar- 
ify the syrup, it loses its properties, and 
may then be profitably used in the manu- 
facture of superphosphate of lime. In its 
preparation the animal matter is all de- 
composed, and in its stead there is left a 
certain amount of charcoal. When treat- 
ed with a proper proportion of sulphuric 
acid, so as to convert all the neutral into 
superphosphate of lime, it becomes just 
as valuable as the superphosphate from 
unburned bones; it is true there is no ani- 
mal matter to yield ammonia, but the in- 
creased per centage of superphosphate 
more than compensates for this loss, when 
we compare the money values of ammonia 
and superphosphate of lime. Refuse bone 
black has been found to contain from 65 
to 75—say 75 per cent. of neutral phos- 
phate of lime, 10 or 12 of carbonate of. 
lime, and about the same proportion of 
charcoal. 100 parts, therefore, would re- 
quire about 12 parts of sulphuric acid to 
decompose the carbonate, and some 38. 
parts of the same acid to transform the 
bone into superphosphate of lime; or the 
bone black would require about one-half 
its weight of acid. 
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This would give us a manure yielding 
32 per cent. of soluble or superphosphate 
of lime in 100 parts, equivalent to 463 
per cent. of the neutral phosphate ; and 
as the proportion of sulphuric acid used 
was larger, it follows that the proportion 
of plaster would be considerably greater 
than in other cases. We see, therefore, 
how valuable refuse bone black is asa 
source of manure, even when compared 
with ground bones, and how groundless is 
the belief, which is quite prevalent, that 
bone black is greatly inferior to ground 
bones as a source of superphosphate of 
lime. By using bone black instead of 
bones, we shall have some 8 per cent. 
more soluble phosphate in the 100 parts, 
equivalent to about 12 per cent. of neutral 
phosphate, together with a material addi- 
tion to the amount of plaster, which, as I 
have said before, is more than sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of 14 per cent. of 
ammonia. 

Boiled bones have Jost most of their fat 
and some of their other animal matter, 
while the proportion of phosphate of lime 
in them is something greater than in raw 
bones; in using them, therefore, as a 
source of superphosphate of lime, a little 
-more acid is necessary than for common 
bone dust, and the composition of the ma- 
nure will be somewhat different; there 
will be a little more soluble phosphate and 
plaster, and less ammonia. | 

Bones that have had all their animal 
matter burned off in the open fire, are 
sometimes used; they contain some 80 or 
90 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and 
consequently require more acid than is 
necessary for any other form of bones. 

Mineral phosphate of lime, Mexican and 
Columbian guano, may all be used for the| 
same purpose; the quantity of acid, and 
‘In each case, should always be determined|, 
by reference to the proportion of neutral 
phosphate present. , 

I have before remarked that the com- 
plete transformation of the phosphate is 
not attainable in practice, particularly 
when the manure is manufactured on a 
large scale; yet a reasonable approach 
ought to be made to the numbers given 
above. In an experiment made in my 
laboratory, with bones that were not by 
any means in as fine astate of division as 
they should be, I prepared a superphos- 
phate in which their was 18 per cent. of 


soluble phosphate of lime, equivalent to 
28 per cent. of neutral phosphates, the en- 
tire’ phosphate present was 35 per cent., 
so that 7 per cent. of it remained untouch- 
ed by the sulphuric acid. It also contained 
the usual amount of animal matter capable 
of yielding ammonia, and the proportion of 
plaster due to the quantity of sulphuric 
acid used. Had I added some foreign 
substance, the proportion of soluble matter 
would have been less; suppose, for exam- 
ple, that 25 per cent. of some other sub- 
stance had been added, then the propor- 
tion of soluble phosphates would have 
been reduced to about 144 per cent. | 

Prof. Way, chemist to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, after having 
examined numerous samples of ‘super- 
phosphate of English manufacture, says, 
that the farmer has a right to expect from 
8 to 11 per cent. of soluble phosphate, and 
from 1 to 14 per cent. of ammonia, in 
every sample purchased. Now, I think 
this estimate is too low; I think that the 
farmer has a right to expect some 16 or 18 
per cent of soluble phosphate, and from 
4 to 13 per cent. of ammonia in every 
sample; and if the proportion of soluble . 
phosphate is less than this, then he may 
fairly expect. a proportionate increase in 
the per centage of ammonia, otherwise he 
certainly is not getting an equivalent. for 
his money. 

To show this, let us take my own sam- 
ple, in which the proportion of soluble 
phosphate was not, I am sure, more than 
ought to be obtained in practice by any 
one who is at all conversant with his bu- 
siness. This contained. 18 per cent. of 
soluble phosphate; the addition of 25 per 
cent. of foreign matter would have reduc- 
ed it to 144 per cent. If this addition had 
been Peruvian guano, we should have had 
an increase of about 4 per cent. in our 
ammonia, and about 7 per cent. in our 
neutral phosphate; then the manure would 
have contained 144 per cent. soluble phos- 
phate of lime, 14 per cent. insoluble or 
neutral phosphate, about 5 er cent. am- 
monia, and the proportion of plaster due 
to the acid used. 

Sulphate of ammonia or dried blood, or 
a mixture of either of these with guano, 
would also have been useful additions, be- 
cause they would have materially increas- 
ed the per centage of ammonia; but to 
have added any other substance, such as 
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bone dust, bone black, wood ashes, etc., 
would have reduced the proportion of so- 
luble phosphate, without returning an 
equivalent. 

Again, let us take the superphosphate 
prepared from bone black; I have already 
shown that the theoretical amount of solu- 
ble phosphate in this should be about 32 
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menced this investigation with the alte! 
conviction that De Burg’s superphosphat® 
would furnish me with a practical standard 
of excellence for manures of this class, to 
which I could refer all ;others—the sequel 
will show how far my expectations have 
been realized. 

I have analyzed two samples of De 


per cent., equivalent to 464 per cent. of| Burg’s superphosphate; the analyses were 


neutral phosphate. Allowing that there re- 
mains 25 per cent. of the neutral phos- 
phate untouched by the acid, the manure 
ought still to contain some 24 per cent. of 
soluble phosphate, which would be reduc- 
ed to 18 per cent. by the addition of 25 per 
cent. of guano, then the manure would con- 
tain about 18 per cent. of soluble phos- 
phate of lime, 16 per cent. neutral phos- 
phate, 4 per cent. ammonia, and a larger 
proportion of plaster than in the last case. 

Superphosphate of lime is sold to far- 
mers at from $40 to $50 per ton of 2,000 
lbs., the prices varying with the brands.— 
Now it can be shown by a very simple 
calculation, that the materials required for 
its manufacture, to wit: sulphuric acid, 
bone dust, bone black, guano, etc., are sold 
at such prices that the manufacturer would 
realize a handsome profit from his manure, 
supposing it to come fully up to the stand- 
ard of the two samples just referred to. 

I repeat, therefore, in view of these facts, 
that superphosphates which have had no 
manure containing ammonia mixed with 
them, and which consequently contain but 
from 1 to 14 per cent. of ammonia, should 
on analysis yield from 16 to 18 per cent. 
of soluble phosphate, from 8 to 10 per 
cent. of neutral jyhosphate of lime, together 
with a due proportion of plaster, &c.— 
And that those to which guano or some, 
salt of ammonia has been added, by which 
a very material increase in the proportion 
of ammonia has been made, should con- 
tain from 12 to 16 per cent. of soluble 
phosphates, some 15 per cent. of neutral 
phosphate of lime, together with the plas- 
ter due to the sulphuric acid consumed. 

Let us now look at the composition of a 
few of the superphosphates in the market. 
De Burg’s is probably better known, and 
more extensively used than any other. So 
many certificates are published in relation 
to the very great superiority of this ma- 
nure, and so much is said about subject- 


not what chemists term complete in all re- 
spects, but sufficiently so for all practical 
purposes. The first one examined had 
been. in my possession for severak years ; 
it was made about the time, or soon after, 
De Burg commenced the manufacture of 
superphosphate, and had been sent out for 
distribution among farmers, that they might 
test its virtues, and was no doubt intended 
as the ne plus ultra of supérnhosphates.— 
This sample contained about 5 per cent. of 
ammonia, 64 per cent. of soluble or real 
superphosphate of lime, some 30 per cent. 
of neutral phosphate of lime, together 
with about 30 per cent. of plaster, and 
small quantities of other less valuable 
constituents. The manure had been pre- 
pared from bone black by the action of 
more or less sulphuric acid, with the after 
addition of some Peruvian guano, and pro- 
bably a little sulphate of ammonia. When 
these results were first obtained, I thought 
that the manure had been made in good 
faith, that originally there had been a 
much larger proportion of soluble phos- 
phate, and that the phosphoric acid had 
been precipitated by the after use of the 
guano; I am now satisfied, however, that 
there never could have been more soluble 
phosphate than the manure now contains, 
because I have ascertained that the addi- 
tion of guano will not precipitate the neu- 
tral phosphate of lime. 

The second sample I obtained direct 
from the agent in Baltimore, and may be 
regarded as a fair average of the manure 
now offered by Mr. De Burg and his agents 
to Southern farmers. With the manure 
the agent sent me an analysis, from which 
I naturally concluded that it was a very 
superior article. , 

This analysis gives us 7 per cent. of 
ammonia, 41 per cent. of phosphates 
(without saying, however, how much is so- 
luble phosphate,) etc., and says there are 37 
parts soluble in cold water, from which one 


ing each supply to analysis by well known! would naturally infer that there must be a 


chemists, etc., that I must confess I com- 


very considerable proportion of soluble 
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_ phosphates present, as. the manure is pre- 


pared for the express purpose of render-| phates insoluble, took place. 


ing/ the phosphates soluble. Instead of 
that, however, I found something less than 
two per cent. of soluble or superphosphate 
-oflime. Whilst filtering the aqueous solu- 
tion the finer particles naturally ran into 
the filter first, leaving the coarser ones 
still in the vessel in which the solution had 
been made; something peculiar in this 
residue attracted my attention, and after 
washing and drying it, I, instead of ana- 
lyzing it, inspected it carefully with the 
aid of a powerful eyeglass. I found quite 
a number of small transparent crystalline 
plates, which looked very much like the 
mineral selenite, or crystalined sulphate of 
lime, (plaster) together with a great num- 
ber of white grains, which were evidently 
not particles of bone dust. By the aid of 
my glass and a pair of forceps, I pinched 
out and placed in separate piles a number 
of both crystals and grains and on subject- 
ing them to analysis, I found them to be 
selenite and gypsum (2. e. plaster and noth- 
ing else.) In other words, Mr. De Burg 
does not add the requisite proport on of 
sulphuric acid, whereby he would get a 
large proportion of soluble phosphate, and 
makes up the deficiency by adulterating 
his manure with ground plaster. The pro- 
_ portion of neutral phosphate I will not de- 
termine ; I concluded that it could not be 
precipitated phosphate, as it should be, but 
must be, the greater part of it—the origi- 
nal and unaltered bone black: 1st—be- 
cause the adulteration proves that instead 
of sulphuric acid having been used in 
proper proportion, plaster was substituted 
for it; and 2nd—if it had been soluble, 
the use of guano or sulphate of ammonia 
would not have precipitated it, and ren- 
dered it insoluble. To put this matter be- 
yond the possibility of controversy, I took 
a portion of the superphosphate of lime 
that had been prepared by myself, and to 
this I added some guano and sulphate of 
ammonia, 70 parts of the superphosphate 
were powdered, and made into a thin paste 
with 20 parts of guano, and 10 of the sul- 
phate of ammonia, by which I got a prep- 
aration containing a higher proportion of 
ammonia than De Burg’s ever contained. 
The materials having been mixed with wa- 
ter, even in the most favorable condition 
for the mutual reaction between the solu- 
ble phosphates and the substances added, 


and yet no reaction, suchas to make the phos- 
I determined 
the proportion of soluble phosphates in the 
manure by careful analysis and found it to 
be the same that I would have gotten by 
calculation, supposing that 30 per cent. of 
foreign matter had been added without 
precipitating any of the soluble phosphate 
of lime. 

I conclude, therefore, that De Burg’s 
superphosphate of lime does not now, and 
did not when first prepared, contain the 
requisite proportion of soluble phosphates ; 
that the neutral phosphate of lime is prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, in the condition 
that we find it in the unaltered bone black, 
which is the foundation of the manure ; 
und that the manure ts largely adulterated 
with plaster. I am thus particular in sta- 
ting facts and my deductions from them, 
because De Burg’s superphosphate has 
generally been held in high estimation, 
particularly in the South. 

Mapes’ Improved Superphosphate vf 
lime is another manure which has been a 
good deal used, and is now making loud 
calls upon the Southern agricultural com- 
munity; Jarge supplies of it are to be had 
in Baltimore, and pamphlets containing 
numerous certificates, analyses, etc, are 
freely distributed. I obtained a sample 
from the Baltimore agent, which like De 
Burg’s, may be taken as a fair average of 
the manure Mr. Mapes and his agents of- 
fer toSouthern farmers. This manure in- 
stead of being a superphosphate, is, ] may 
say, perfectly destitute of soluble phos- 
phates, as I could only find traces of phos- 
phoric acid in the water which contained 
all the soluble matter of the manure. The 
pamphlet asserts that it contains 7 per ct. 
of ‘«actual’’? ammonia, besides 2 or 3 per 
cent. of ‘‘ potential ammonia.” I, however, 
could only find 3 per cent. altogether. In 
filtering the aqueous solution, I found a res- 
idue of coarse particles, consisting of bone 
black, dirt, white grains, &c., somewhat 
similar to that found in De Burg’s. After 
picking out a number of these white grains, 
which by inspection with a glass, it was 
plain was not baqne dust, but some crushed 
mineral, I soon found them to be carbonate 
of lime; and since there are ‘large num- 
bers of them through the manure, I con- 
clude that it is largely adulterated with 
that substance., How much soluble phos- 
phate there was originally, it would be im- 


possible to say, as the whole would be pre- 
cipitated the moment it came in confact 
with the powdered limestone; but, when 
a manufacturer descends so low as to adul- 
terate his manure with such stuff, and then 
sell it to farmers at $50 a ton, we may 
safely conclude that he will not concern 
himself much as to the condition of the 
constituents, but will make it at as little 
cost as possible. 

Mapes says in the pamphlet, that he 
makes the manure of bone dust, sulphu- 
ric acid, Peruvian guano, and sulphate of 
ammonia, but forgets the mention of the 
limestone; instead of using bone dust he 
uses bone black, which by the way is just 
as good, but prefers to use the term ‘ bone 
dust,’’ because he: knows that there is a 
prejudice against the bone black. The 
guano used must have been applied by way 
of seasoning, as salt is to food. There are 
several very elaborate analyses given in 
the pamphlet, which were made by distin- 
guished chemists, but they are the analy- 
ses of samples furnished these gentlemen by 
the manufacturer, and are not to be relied on. 
The same manufactory also turns out 
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ed, was precipitated the moment the ashes 
came in contact with it. At the present 
prices of bones, sulphuric acid, salt and 
ashes, this manure could not have cost the 
maker more than from $20 to $22 per: 
ton, and yet he sells it at $40. Fromm all 
that I can learn I am satisfied that. the 
great inferiority of this manure is the re- 
sult of ignorance and want of skill, rather 
than a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the manufacturer, to defraud the agricul- 
tural community. 

Last summer, Prof. Johnson of the Yale 
College Analytical Laboratory, analyzed 
eight samples of superphosphates of lime 
from five different manufactories, and out 
of these eight, ‘‘only two, viz: De Burg’s 
No. 1 ammoniated, and Eve’s Improved, 
were manufactured with any respectable 
combination of knowledge and honesty, 
two indispensable requisites for this kind 
of business. And these manures contain- 
ed respectively but 24 and 44 per cent. of © 
soluble phosphoric acid. Hildreth’s super- 
phosphate (New York) contained 54 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, and of this none 
was soluble! In face of these facts, he is 


Mapes’ Nitrogenized Superphosphate of|\a bold man who now buys superphosphate 


Inme, Mapes’ No. 1 
Lime, and Mape’s Cotton and Tobacco Fer- 
telizer. 
these manures, but would say to farmers 
beware of them, until you have something 
more than the manufacturer’s statements 
regarding their composition or value. 

From what I have said it is manicest 
that neither De Burg’s nor Mapes’ Super- 
phosphate have anyclaim to the confidence 
of the agricultural public; of the two, 
however, De Burg’s is far preferable, as it 
contains more fertilizing matter, and its 
price is considerably less than that of 
Mapes’. 

I have &lso examined a superphosphate 
made in Richmond, and sold at the modest 
price of $40 per ton; it does not contain 
any soluble phosphates, and the neutral 
phosphate of lime present amounts to but 
scant 18 per cent; it contains also about 
25 per cent. of plaster, and 17 per cent. 
of water, with a superabundance of wood 
ashes, and a seasoning of about 1 per cent. 
of salt. The condition of the manure 
shows very clearly that a very considerable 
portion of the bone phosphate was never 
acted upon at all by the sulphuric acid, 
and what little superphosphate was form- 


Superphosphate of|of lime.” : 


Hildreth’s superphosphates, summarily 


I have not yet analyzed either of|disposed of by®the Prof., is advertised in 


the American Farmer of Baltimore, and a 
letter from Dr. Jackson of Boston, is pub- 
lished in which: he states that the manure 
contains 24 per cent. of soluble matter, a | 
larve part of which we are led to infer is 
phosphoric acid. ; 

These examples are sufficient to show 
that very few, if any, of the superphos- 
phates in our country are genuine, and 
that farmers should exercise the utmost 
caution in their purchase. Farmers are 
frequently recommended to protect them- 
selves from frauds and high prices, by pur- 
chasing the materials and making the ma- 
nure for themselves; and full directions 
for the preparation of superphosphate of 
lime, have been given.in most of the agri- 
cultural journals. For myself I cannot 
think such a course advisable; besides 
there are very few farmers who can be in- 
duced to adopt this plan. The farm is the 
place for making compost heaps, and for 
saving stable manure, but not the place for 
the preparation of mineral manures; and 
if superphosphates are not to «come into 
general use until farmers make them, the 
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day of their popularity is still far distant. 


should be known. It is this, what per cent. are 


It seems to me that the most effectual |those farms producing, deducting all agricultu- 


remedy against frauds, would be, for all 
farmers whe feel at all interested in the 
matter, to inform themselves as to what 
they ought to expect in the purchase of a 
superphosphate, and refuse under all cir- 


ral expenses? Being desirous of information, 
and at the same time willing to ge it when in 
my power, I have thought it not amiss to give 
you a brief synopsis of what some of us are 
doing in Jefferson county, Va. 

Your humble correspondent was born and 


cumstances, to purchase any article which }raised upon-a farm in this county, and in 1849 


on analysis will not come up to the stand- 
ard thus fixed upon. 

' There is a mode of treating bones which 
deserves more attention, in my estimation, 
than it has heretofore received. 
and wood ashes are thrown together, and 
4ept for some months, the ley from the 
ashes forms soap with the fat, which is 
readily removed by water, and the bones 
themselves soften so much, that if they 
are thrown into the compost heap and then 
on the soil, they soon break down and be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with it. 
finely broken bones, or bone dust is used, 
the softening process is more complete, 
and the mixture becomes a very active 
manure. The potash, besides removing 
the fat, which, when bones are used, pro- 
tects them from the action of the solvents 


of the soil, has a strong affinity for the. 


phosphoric acid, and takes a portion of it 


away from the line, forming soluble phos~ 


phate of potassa, leaving the remaining 
phosphate of lime in a porous condition, 
and capable of being much more readily 
acted upon by the solvents of the soil than 
when in the form of simple bone dust.— 
Such a manure would be very cheap, and 
when mixed with manures containing am- 
monia, would, I am satisfied, be more effi- 
cient than many of the so called super- 
phosphates. | 
WILLIAM GILHAM. 
Virginia Military Institute, 
Feb’y 23, 1857. 


Farming in Jefferson County, stated in the 
i bee Form of Account, 


Marca 19th, 1857. 


Mr. Editor :—I believe I have been your 
humble subscriber since the commencement of 
your valyable agricultural journal, and have 
read many communications which alone have 
paid me fully for my subscription. None how- 


ever have interested me more than those head-{ 


ed—What Kentucky can do and what Rocking- 
ham can do, 

Interesting and instructive as they are, there 
is one point omitted in both communications 
_ which, ia my humble opinion, above all others, 


If ‘bones | 


If | 


: casionally employ extra labour. 


bought 425 acres of limestone land at $54 25 


per acre, 4 “ = $23,056 00 
Also have invested for farm pur- 

poses, personal property to the 

amount of - -. 5,000 00 


$28,556 00 
Number of acres of cleared 


land, - - 355 
Number of acres of timber 70 
425 


My fields are all surveyed, and I have a plat 
of the whole farm. 

Not being satisfied with working in the dark, 
T commenced in 1851 to keep a farm journal. 
I have relied on wheat, corn, grass, and clover 
seed as staple productions. Also have raised 
beef, pork, and mutton for market. 

. I find, in referring to my journal, that I have 
planted upon an average 80 acres of corn per 
year, commencing-in 1851 and ending in 1856, 
which corn averaged 40} bushels per acre of 
shelled corn. The worst crop being in 1854, 
only 16 bushel per acre; the best in 1855, ave- 
raging 59 bushels of shelled corn per acre.— 
During the same time I have seeded annually 
150 acres in wheat, which has averaged 17 
bushels per acre, being fallow, stubble and 
corn land. Best yield of wheat being on 40 
acres of fallow ground in the year 1852, 323 
bushels per acre. 

Also raised oats in 1855, product between 50 
and 60 bushels’per acre. Product of meadow 
for same time 2 tons per acre. 

Have at this time on farm, March 19, 1857— 
Cattle of all ages 48 head; horses, mules, and 
colts, 14; sheep, 45; hogs, 67. Keep more 
cattle in the winter season than in the summer. 

Work 6 men and 1 boy on the farm, and oe- 
Average ag- 
ricultural expenses per year for 6 years being 


{store bills, taxes, labour and all bills for farm- 


ing purposes, - - $1,168 00 
Average net profits (per year) for 

6 years, after deducting all ex- 

penses, —  - - - 3,232 00 
Interest on $23,056, at 6 

per cent. - = O1383 
Interest on $5,500 of per- 

sonal property at 10 

percent, \- - 550 

$1,933 


Whole investment paying 10 per cent. on 
first cost of farm. 
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Present value of farm febun $75 to $85, hay- 
ing expended $1,100 in farm buildings. Have 
never used 500 weight of artificial — manures, 
relying mainly on parn-yard manure, clover, 
and plaster as fertilizers. 

I have not charged, or given credit for what 
has been consumed on the farm in the form of 
corn, meats, provisions, &c. 

Respectfully yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Jefferson County, Va. 


The Game the most Profitable Breed of 
Stock. 


T well know the sentiment here advanc- 
ed will meet. with many who will doubt 
its truthfulness. Some will imagine they 
can, from their; experience, prove to the 
contrary. I will ask, have you ever rais- 
ed the game with your brag fowls, the 
same year and under the same circum- 
stances? If not, then you must hold your 
peace. 

Others know it is false, for naturalists 
say of all fowls the game is the most bar- 
ren. In reply to this, I will say the fowls 
we now get from England as game, are 
very different from that barren stock which 
Goldsmith says ‘ will not cluck more than 
one brood of chickens a season.’ 

I will now prove that I have not jump- 
ed at gonclusions, by showing that I am 
well fixed for raising more than two or 
three species of fowls the same year. 
secondly, that the treatment is the same 
with all. 

In the first place, J have eight hen 
houses, four separated by a paling fence, 
the others by distance. In each hen house 
I have the boxes for nests made of plank 
twelve inches wide, with partitions ten 
inches apart; the nests are made three 
times a year, of nice grass and trash to- 
bacco; the feed is alike at every lot; the 
fowls, being of a different breed at every 
lot, all have the same attention paid them. 
They are well fed, and have water in the 
summer twice a day; and in every lot J 
have calcined bone for them to eat, as 
they cannot get lime enough in the lots. 

I like to set as many hens as possible in 
February and March, though I never put 
more than thirteen eggs at ‘this season un- 
der a hen unless she is very large, for in 
cold weather the eggs should come in con- 
tact with the body of the hen, to insure a. 
good hatching. 

After the chickens are hatched I put 


And| 
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them with the hen in a hovel, and keep 
them stopped up for two or three days, 
unless it is warm weather; then they may 
be turned out for three or four hours a 
day, until they are strong enough to fol- 
low the hen. Some trash tobacco should 
be put in the hovel, and if they have ver- 
min, grease the hen with lard and spirits 
turpentine stewed. The chickens should 
not be greased unless they are covered 
with vermin and over a week old. I feed 
three times a day with dough made up 
with grease from the kitchen. Now this 
method is followed at every lot, and I can 
truly say the game will compare favoura-* 
bly with any other breed of fowls I ever 
saw. Toshow I believe what I write, I 
have this year seven kinds of game, and 
with the exception of one stock, they will 
lay as many eggs, set as well, and raise 
their young better than any fowls I have 


yever seen. 


I know it is said the game do not grow, 
fast enough, for chickens hatched the same 
time, of the larger species, such as the 
Shanghai, Chittagong, or Black Spanish, 
will be a fourth larger at the same age, or 
by the time the first named are large enough 
toeat. JI admit this: but the price com- 
manded by the game will, when they are 
marketably, justify you in keeping them a 
week or so longer, and this is not all, for 
the game may be sold to amateurs from 
$2 to $10 per pair. Many are prejudiced 
against the game on account of their fight- 
ing qualities. If you turn out two or 
three young cocks the same year, they 
certainly will have a battle the next spring. 
But I would advise all who can to build 
two hen-houses, and put a dozen hens and 
one cock in each, I will insure it if you 
pay any attention to them, you will get 
more eggs, and raise more chickens than 
you commonly ao by having thirty or forty 

ens crowded in one hen-house. 

I will close by asking for this a place in 
your paper, and in the future I will write 
an article on breeding in and in, and go 
into the rearing of fowls more fully. 

I am yours, respectfully, 
J. McL. ANDERSON. 


Baxrep Tomators.—Tomatoes, pealed and - 
baked on a flat dish, as we bake apples, (or even 
baked without pealing), when done seasoned 
with salt, butter and pepper, is, we think, the 
most luscious way of preparing this excellent 
fruit. 
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From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 
Lecture on Agricultural Chemistry. 
B¥ MR. J. C. NESBIT. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 11, 1856, a lecture 
on General Agricultural Chemistry was 
delivered in the Central Subscription 
Rooms, Launceston, Cornwall, by J. C. 
Nesbit, Esq., of the Agricultural and 
Chemical College, Kennington, in fulfil- 
ment of an engagement entered into by 
him with the committee of the Launceston 
Agricultural Society. 

Tn consequence of the lecture being de- 
livered in the evening of the day on 
which the cattle show was held, and im- 
- mediately after the dinner, the attendance, 
which amounted in all to about two hun- 
dred, comprised a very large proportion of 
the members of the society and the lead- 
ing farmers of the district. The lecture 
was illustrated by the use of tabular dia- 


grams. The chair was again taken by C. 
Gurney, Esq. 
Mr. Nespir then came forward, and 


said: 


Allow me in the first instance to point 
out to you what I have termed ‘the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture.” Ag- 
riculture, as an art, has existed’ time im- 
memorial. Our fathers and our grandfa- 
thers and our great grandfathers, “and all 
dur ancestors before them, ploughed the 
land and harrowed the land and tilled the. 
land; they obtained crops and realized) 
certain results from certain operations—in 
our country one way, in another country 
in another way. But the facts of their 
art, however numerous and important, had 
never been collected—had never been 
strung, as it were, together; they were 
like the beads of a necklace, each unim- 
portant by itself, but when strung together 
forming an important whole. "Now. the 
application of science to agriculture at the 
present time is to collect “the facts of ag. 
riculture, facts with which you have be- 
come perfectly familiar in your own expe- 
rience, and to show why certain causes 
produce certain effects; and I believe I 
shall be able to point out to you something 
to-night which will enable you to trace 
some of the facts with which you are your- 
selves acquainted, to certain simple and| 
definite causes. The first point to which 
I shal 1 direct your attention is the nature 


of soils, because I think that before we 
commence any investigation into the na- 
ture of plants we should know something 
‘about the character of the soils in which 
they grow. Viewing our planet as a 
whole, we may regard it as consisting of 
earth, or solid matter;, water, or liquid 
matter; and air, or gaseous matter. These 
three kinds of matter are quite capable of 
changing their form. The solid may be- 
come a liquid or a gas, the gas asliquid or 
a solid; anda liquid may become either 
the one or the other. The particular mode 
in which any of these forms of matter is 
presented to us depends upon heat; so 
that, you see, the old myth of the ancient 
philosophers, that fire,‘air, earth, and wa- 
ter are the four elements, is not jin reality 
so very far wrong. Taking a broad and 
general view, it may be affirmed that the 
solid matter, the liquid matter, and the 
gaseous matter, aided by the licht and the 
heat of the sun which acts upon all these, 
are the great elements upon which the ani- | 
mal and the vegetable existence of the 
whole world depends. Now in this coun- 
ty,(Cornwall) we are blessed with a very 
large amount of a certagn rock called gra- 
nite, which is regarded by geologists as the 
primitive rock of the world, containing 
within itself the material from which most 
of the other rocks have been derived by 
action of some kind or other upon its sur- 
face. This granite, supposed to be the 
primeval rock, has been subjected to the 
operation of certain causes. Now granite 
rock consists of certain substances which 
are subject to the action of the air.— 


‘Without mentioning at the present mo- 


ment those properties of the air which act _ 
upon granite, let me point out to you that: 
one of the chief ingredients in granite is 
feldspar, which is found in all the granite 
in Cornwall. This contains 65 per cent. 
of a substance called silica, which you 
know very well under the name of sand. 
Iam not speaking now of the shell-sand 
of the coast, but of the hard, gritty, sili- 
cious sand. It contains 18 per cent. of a 
substance called alumina, which is the 
base of clay; a pure alumina is, in fact, a 
pure argillaceous matter. It also contains 
a substance called potash, to the extent of 
about 16 per cent. Now nothing at first 
sight appears more indestructible than ora-— 
nite rock. But there is abundant evidence 
that granite is very destructible, especially 
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if it contain a large amount of feldspar. 
Porcelain clay, which is found in such 
large quantities in this county, is obtained 
from the decomposition of granite, and 
what is called china-stone is simply gra- 
nite partially decomposed. Now what is 
the nature of the action of the air in this 
case? There is a certain principle in the 
air called carbonic-acid gas, which acts 
upon the potash in the feldspar, and dis- 
solves it out; and of course, the effect of 
dissolving the potash is just like that of 
taking the mortar out of a wall—the other 
materials fall to pieces. If in the district 
of St. Austle parties did not wash out the 
clay in order to use it for various artifi- 
cial purposes, the rain which falls from 
heaven, and the continual action of the 
air, would eventually produce the same 
result. And without entering into any 
description of other substances similar to 
feldspar, I would simply observe that the 
general origin of clay soils in the decom- 
position of substances containing alumina 
in quantities. While you find the alumina 
which is a very light substance, wash- 
ed down into one part, you have the si- 
licious matter washed down into another 
‘part; and this disintegrating and washing 
process on different rocks goes on until you 
get every variety of soil that can be con- 
ceived, from a clay to a sharpsand. Well, 
now, having seen that soils owe their pri- 
mary origin directly to the disintegration 
of rocks, of which there is such an abun- 
dance in Cornwall, let us now proceed to 
consider the effect of atmospheric action 
upon soils themselves when they have 
been formed. Now, gentlemen, there are 
certain substances in the soil, which are, 
as I have before intimated, soluble: pot- 
ash, soda, lime, magnesia, phosphate of 
lime, &c., are some of them. These sub- 
stances are continually acted upon in the 
soil by the air—that is to say, they are 
liberated from their insoluble combinations 
in a soluble form, provided. the air acts 
upon them; while in the absence of at- 
mospheric action’ they are not rendered 
soluble. Thus we at once see the neces- 
sity of exposing the land to the air by 
ploughing, by harrowing, and by every 
other mechanical means that is suitable, 
in order to secure the liberation of those 
substances which are essential to the 
growth of plants. In order, gentlemen, 
that the soils of any given district may be 


properly tilled, it is necessary that they 
should be regularly exposed to the action 
of the air, that they should be properly 
drained, and that if lime be absent it should 
be supplied in sufficient quantity. Let 
me—taking these points in the order in 
which I have mentioned them—first speak 
of the action of the soil upon the air. 
Every substarice—a piece of chalk, for 
example, has a certain amount of surface, 
and the surface of every solid body at- 
tracts air anc moisture. It has been prov- 
ed that there is more air and more mois- 
ture within the 100th part of an inch from 
the surface of this glass [holding up a tum- 
bler] than within the second 100th part; 
the truth being that the surface of any 
solid body attracts aériferous matter. You 
would hardly imagine, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that a piece of charcoal like 
this [exhibiting a piece] would, if expos- 
ed to ammonial gas, absorb 90 times its 
own volume of that gas. This piece of 
chalk has now a certain surface. If I 
break it, it will have two surfaces; if I 
break it again, it will have two more. And 
as the absorbent power of any substance 
depends upon the extent of, surface, so, 
you perceive, the more you pulverize your 
land the greater must be the extent of sur- 
face which you expose to the action of the 
air. (Cheers.) Every division that you 
make exposes a greater amount of surface, 
and the finer the division is, or, to use a 
phrase which is common in another part 
of the kingdom, if not here, the finer tilth 
you make, the better the land will be 
adapted for the growth of plants. I again 
repeat, all solid bodies have the power of 
absorbing the liquid and gaseous bodies 
which are found in the air. Thus you 
have the ammonia absorbed from the air; 
and all the other materials in the air which 
are required for the proper development 
of the plant—you have all these absorbed 
by the finely pulverized soil, and you have 
that soil at the proper time liberating those 
substances fur the roots of the plant. Let 
us take a case in point—a case which will 
serve to illustrate the necessity of stirring 
up the land in order to its proper cultiva- 
tion. I will suppose that you have a field 
of turnips. In such a season as the last, 
when there was a considerable amount of 
dry weather, you might perhaps have con- 
siderable amount of dry weather, you 
might perhaps have considered it was not 
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desirable to practise horse-hoeing at such 


a period—you might have supposed that 
loosening the soil between the turnips 
would let in heat to.the roots of the tur- 
nips, and dry them up. Now, gentlemen, 
remember that, if you have no rain com- 
ing down in the day, you have dews fall- 
ing at night; and let me tell you that to 
have a thoroughly-pulverized soil, and to 
keep continually exposing it to the action 
of the air, is the best mode of absorbing 
the greatest obtainable amount of dew from 
the air, so that during the very best por- 
tion of the day the plants may have a cer- 
tain amount of moisture, which they have 
taken from the air in the night, to sustain 
them. Let me, then, recommend to you 
the stirring and horse-hoeing of your root- 
plants during dry weather, if you wish to 
secure the greatest development for them 
which is attainable’ under such circum- 
stances. 

I now go on to speak, therefore, of the 
use of lime. This is a matter of conside- 
rable importance to all-western farmers.— 
Throughout the eastern and the midland 
districts of England lime is found very 
generally disseminated, not only in the 
limestone rocks there, but also throughout 
the clay soils; and, consequently, the ap- 
plication of it to the land is not required 
there to anything like the same extent 
that it is here. On the other hand, in 
those soils which prevail toward the west, 
lime is, as I know from my own analyses, 
found generally only in very minute pro- 
portions, and then not always in the con- 
dition in which it ought to exist in the 
soil in order to develope its best charac- 
teristics and powers. Hence the large 
amount of lime which has been found 
practically useful here in the form of sim- 
ple lime; and further to the south and the 
west in the form of shell-sand, which is 
carried on to the land in large quantities. 
Now, the action of lime, gentlemen, is 
this: it helps to liberate a certain amount 
of the insoluble materials in the soil, which 
would otherwise not be liberated within 
the same period of time. If I were to 
powder a piece of feldspar, mix it with 
common water and some lime, and then 
leave the whole for a twelvemonth, | 
should, at the expiration of the period, find 
a much larger amount of potash liberated 
through the action of the lime than could 
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have been liberated had there been no 


lime. So that lime, you see, produces a 
very powerful effect in liberating and 
making soluble some of the mineral ingre- 
dients of the soil. It also operates pow- 
erfully in relation to the dead vegetable 
matter which exists in the soil, helping it 
to assume the form in which ‘it is best 
adapted for the production of vegetable 
life. Let me mentién a case which will 
serve to illustrate how powerful is the ef- 
fect of the use of lime. A few years ago, 
having had some soils at Exmoor sent to 
me for examination, my report upon them 
was this: ‘‘ You may use guano, you may 
use superphosphate, or anything you please 
to stimulate production; but if you do not 
also use lime the result will not be satis- 
factory; lime is the first essential, and af- 
ter that has been applied, you may have 
recourse to artificial manures.” Well, a 
twenty-acre field, on Exmoor, cultivated 
by Mr. Smith, the well-known and intelli- 
gent steward of Mr. Knight’s property was 
pared and burnt, and lime was applied to 
all but about an acre, where, in conse- 
quence of there not being enough lime 
brought up for the whole, none was used. 
The whole of the land had guano applied 
to it, and the turnips were drilled with su- 
yerphosphate of lime. To one inch, Where 
lime was put, there was a beautiful crop 
of turnips; and to oneinch, where no lime 
was put, there were no turnips at all.— 
This is a case which clearly proved neces- 
sary is the presence of lime. But, gentle- 
men, if I were to tell you that you might 
vo on liming year after year without doing 
anything else, I should be saying what 
might lead you into a very great error.— 
Lime ought to be regarded by you as an 
amendment to the soil, not as a manure.— 
You ought to consider lime as a substance 
to be added to the land occasionally, chiefly 
in order to ameliorate its condition, and 
render it better adapted for the application 
of manures, though of course at the same 
time it supplies a certain amount of lime 
to the plant itself. You should on no ac- 
count apply it indiscriminately, and to any 
amount. If you do that, you will bring 
your land into a bad state, and will lose a 
certain amount of income—a result which 
is to be carefully avoided in these days of 
high rents and taxes. In order to proceed 
on the right basis, you must, as I have be- 
fore intimated, view lime in the light of a 
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substance to be used occasionally, and not 
in place of a proper and continual supply 
of manure. I have mentioned this matter 
thus minutely because I know there is in 
many places a very great want of a proper 
understanding with regard to the use of 
lime. If you have enough lime already, 
to apply more is like sending coals to New- 
castle, or throwing them into the sea: the 
addition of more will produce no effect.— 
I know that many of the farmers in the 
southern and western parts of Cornwall 
have declared that they do not like using 
shell-sand, because they do not find it to 
act in the land. I have discovered by 
analysis that this view, at least in some 
instances, is correct—that many farms 
have.got enough of this extraneous matter 
already. When such a substance has been 
carted on the land year after year for per- 
haps two or three hundred years, it is but 
natural to suppose that there is now suffi- 
cient calcareous or limy matter for the 
purposes of cultivation, and that the pe- 
riod has now arrived when, if other sub- 
stances are applied, the land will, in con- 
sequence of the presence of lime in ade- 
quate quantities, be perfectly prepared to 
make the best use of them. I must now 
speak to you, gentlemen, of vegetables, or 
the various crops which you grow. What 
are they, and what do they contain ?>— 
Without speaking of the vegetables which 
grow in the sea, and which only require 
roots for the purpose of being attached to 
rocks, and having a hold there, I may ob- 
serve that the vegetables which are culti- 
vated on the farm are found to have a root 
and a stem, or at all events to have a por- 
tion which grows in the land and a portion 
which grows out of the land. That por- 
tion which grows in the land, and which 
is called the root, serves two purposes: ‘it 
serves as a holdfast for the plant in the 
land, and it also serves, by means of the 
little pores which are found throughout 
the root, to absorb those matters from the 
soil which the plant requires for its devel- 
opment. The plant also sends leaves into 
the air, and these act by absorption upon 
any materials contained in the air which 
may be essential to the plant. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if you have been in the habit of 
considering that plants derive all their 
materials from the soil, you have been in 
the habit of considering wrongly; for 
they derive on the average nine-tenths of 
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their weight from the air, into which the 
leaves shoot, and about one-tenth—and 
many of them very much less than that— 
from the soil in which they grow. It is 
on this point that I wish now especially to 
address you. If I burn this piece of pa- 
per (holding it up,) paper in fact a vegeta- 
ble, the ash which is left behind is what 
came from the soil: that is called the 
mineral or inorganic matter, consisting of 
the phosphate of lime and the potash, and 
the other materials which the plant may 
happen to have derived from the soil.— 
All that which burns off and goes into the 
air was derived originally from the air.— 
So that this analysis is exceedingly sim- 
ple. That which does not burn off, viz: 
the. ashes, originally came from the soil; 
that which burnt off, came from the air.— 
Now, gentlemen, I wish to speak to you 
of those materials which plants derive 
from the air, and from the water which 
comes down fromthe air. There are only 
four substances which plants derive from 
the air, and, though [am very much afraid 
of introducing too much chemistry, I must 
give you some account of each of them. 
One is called oxygen another is called ni- 
trogen, another hydrogen, and another 
carbon or charcoal. I must; I say, endea- 
vour to convey to you some idea what 
these four substances really are. I am 
probably addressing many persons who 
are as well acquainted with these sub- 
stances as myself; but I think it best to 
go to the bottom, in order that none may 
be without the requisite information.— 
Here we have, then, oxygen, nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, and carbon. Now let us begin 
with oxygen. Oxygen, gentlemen, used 
to be called vital-air, because animals are 
absolutely dependent upon it for their life: 
they cannot exist without it. If we were 
deprived of the oxygen which is found in 
the air, we should all die by suffocation. 
Death by drowning is nothing else than 
the cessation of breathing for want of the 
vital power in the air. Common air con- 
tains oxygen in the proportion of one-fifth, 
that is to say, five bushels of air contain 
one bushel of oxygen. This substance in 
air is diluted by another substance, called 
nitrogen; and if it were not so diluted, 
we should be placed in considerable diffi- 
culty, because it is so powerful a burner, 
so strong in its action; that it would burn 
everything up. If I had a jar of oxygen, 
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and were to introduce within it any burn- 
ing body, you would immediately see the 
combustion increases to an enormous ex- 
tent. I have got a little oxygen in a 
glass on this table, and if it has stood the 
journey from London you will see the ef- 
fect which J have mentioned. [A piece 
of ignited wood was here inserted in the 
aperture of the glass, where it burnt with 
greatly increased intensity.] The increas- 
ed intensity is entirely owing to the oxy- 
gen. This substance it is which serves to 
burn up all our fuel. You can now un- 
derstand why, if oxygen were not diluted 
by four times its own volume we should 
be incapable of existing. Everything 
would then be burnt as quickly as a piece 
of paper when put in the fire. Now let 
me introduce‘into a jar of oxygen a piece 
of ignited charcoal or carbon, which I 
was speaking of, in order that you may 
see howgmuch more brilliantly it burns 
there than it does in ordinary atmosphere. 


this union is called carbonic acid or char- 
coal gas, and of its properties I shall 
shortly speak. Well, now, gentlemen, af- 
ter what you have just seen, you cannot 
be surpised when I tell you that this sub- 
stance, which is always found in the air, 
is most active in the decomposition of ma- 
nure-heads and of animal vegetable mat- 
ter generally. To this point it is my in- 
tention to allude further in an after-part 
of the lecture. Well, now, oxygen is also 
found in water. Water consists of hydro- 
gen, one of the other elements of which 
I spoke, and oxygen. You must bear in 
mind the difference between these two 
substances. Oxygen is the body which 
consumes everything ; hydrogen is one of 
the substances which is burnt. All tallow, 
all oils, all wood, all things generally 
which burn with a flame contain hydro- 
gen. Hydrogen is, as I have just:stated, 
found in water, and it can be liberated 
from water with perfect ease. Water, as 
I have just told you, consists of oxygen 
and hydrogen. 


* * 


I have now spoken to you of oxygen, 
which is the active burning principle of 
the air, and one of the constituents of wa- 
ter; and of hydrogen, which is the other 
constituents. Let me now speak of nitfo- 
gen. Nitrogen exists in the air to the ex- 
tent of four-fifths of the entire bulk. 


{Experiment performed.] The produce o I did not point out the properties of 


| 
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It 


is in itself very inert, having no particular 
action by itself. Some of its combina- 
tions are very curious. For instance, ni- 
trogen and charcoal, with some hydrogen, 
forms the powerful poison called prussic 
acid. Saltpetre, which contains nitrogen, 
mixed with sulphur. and charcoal, forms 
the gunpowder by means of which men 
blow each other to pieces, and, in fact, 
nitrogen is found in almost all our power- 
ful explosive compounds, such as fulmi- 
nating silver, gun cotton, &c. Nitrogen, 
existing in nitrate of soda and guano, is, 
however, used for the far different purpose 
of assisting in the growth of the farmer’s 
crops. So far, however, as the farmer is 
concerned, what it is chiefly necessary for 
him to know is the main constituent of 
ammonia, and of nitrate of soda, and of 
guano, which are all so very valuable to 
the cultivator of the soil. I now come to 
carbon orcharcoal. I gave you just now 
an example of the burning of charcoal, 


what was then produced by the burning of 
the charcoal. Has it never struck you 
that when coal or wood: is burnt, nothing 
but the’ ashes seem toremain? What has 
become of the bulk of the materials? It 
has passed into the air in an invisible 
form; and, so far as the charcoal is con- 
cerned, that portion has passed into the 
air in the form of a‘ substance which is 
commonly called carbonic-acid gas, but 
which we will also call charcoal gas.— 
Now carbonic-acid generally exists in the 
form of a gas; it comes out in the form 
of an effervescence in bottled beer, in 
champagne, or in soda-water; and it is 
also given out in the burning or decompo- 
sition of any animal‘ or vegetable matter 
containing carbon; and when TI tell you 
fhat it is this carbonic-acid gas that kills 
so many men who incautiously descend 
into wells or brewer’s vats, and that it is, 
in fact, identical with what is termed 
choke-damp by miners, you will admit 
that it is a most important agent wherever 
itis found operating. Let me now ex- 
hibit to you one of the effects of this gas. 
It is a substance which has the power of 
uniting with lime-water, and forming a 
white sediment, which is, in fact, carbo- 
nate of lime, or chalk. I will take the 
bottle in which I burnt the charcoal in a 
previous experiment, and will introduce 
some lime water; on agitation you will 
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observe that the lime water, which at first}same kind. 


We have it now collecting 


was transparent, is now white like milk,|in this vessel [pointing to the large glass 


[Experiment performed. Mr. Nesbit then 
showed by similar experiments that car- 
bonic acid was given off by burning wood, 
paper, wax, and other similar bodies con- 
taining carbon.] I may here observe that 
we ourselves, and other animals, are all 
like so manv steam-engines. . We are ob- 
liged to take in so much food every day 
to maintain the animal heat, and to keep 
the machine in motion; by every inspira- 
tion we take in oxygen, and by every ex- 
piration we give out carbonic acid, which 
is derived from the combustion of the char- 
coal of the food which we have eaten. If I 
pass the breath from my lungs into this lime 
water, you will find the same kind of de- 
posit that you have before observed produc- 
ed from the gas proceeding from the burn- 
ing of charcoal. [Experiment performed. | 
So that you see, gentlemen, whatever may 
be the manner in which charcoal or carbon 
is burnt whether it be burnt in the form of 
charcoal itself, or as it exists in paper, or 
wax, or tallow, or as food in the animal 
system, the result of the combustion is 
carbonic acid gas. Now, in order that 
the properties of this substance may be 
well impressed upon your minds, I shall 
place it before you in tolerably large quan- 
tities, and will endeavour to show you 
some of its properties. I have here a 
quantity of chalk, which is carbonate of 
lime—that is to say, a combination of lime 
with carbonic acid. I dare say many of 
you have heard of poor unfortunate peo- 
ple sleeping near lime kilns, and being 
killed by the fumes which came from them. 
Those fumes consisted of carbonic acid. 
Now, I can liberate the carbonic acid in 
an easier way from the carbonate of lime 
-than by heating it; all I have to do for 
that purpose being to put a stronger acid 
to the carbonate, when the strong acid 
will take the lime, and the carbonic acid 


jar;]| though we cannot see it, it is cer- 
tainly there, I speak of carbonic acid; I 
speak of what.is contained in the appa- 
rently-empty space above the liquid in the 
jar, I will send down into the jar what I 
may calla little searcher [referring to a 
little ignited wax taper at. the end of a 
wire ;] and as soon as this searcher comes 
in contact with the carbonic acid gas in 
the jar (which may represent a well con- 
taining this gas), the light will go out — 
[The flame was here let down into the 
jar, and was instantly extinguished.] Ifa 
man were to go down into a well of the 
same kind, his life must go out just as that 
flame went out; for what prevents the 
combustion of a candle would prevent 
combustion in a man; the man’s life 
would be as utterly extinguished as was 
that flame. But I have to show you also 
that this gas is identical with that which I 
have previously produced by the burning 
of charcoal. [Some of the gas was here 
poured into a vessel containing lime wa- 
ter, and the white precipitate of carbonate 
of lime was immediately produced. |— 
Now, gentlemen, I have been the more 
more particular with these experiments 
upon carbonic acid because, although the 
thing is invisible to your eyes, it 15 never- 
theless quite capable of proof that it is 
from this gas that every one of your vege- 
tables derives the whole of the charcoal 
which they contain. I have just one more 
experiment to make before I proceed. If 
I take this glass, containing carbonic acid, 
and pour the gaseous contents over one 
of these candles, I have not the slightest 
doubt that the candle will ge out. [Ex- 
periment performed, the result being what 
was intimated it would be.|] 1 must now 
endeavor to give a practical turn to the 
subject matter of the lecture. I have en- 
-deavoured to point out the nature of the 


willescape. The acid [ shall use is call- 
ed muriatic or hydrochloric acid, or spirits 
of salt, and I shall now put it over the chalk 
in this jar. [Experiment performed. ]— 
You here see a very considerable efferves- 
cence, which is caused by the liberation 
of the carbonic acid. Now, carbonic 
acid, gentlemen, is one:and a-half times 
heavier than common air, and that is the 
reason why it collects at the bottom of 
wells and pits, and other places of the 
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soil and the effect of drainage upon it, 
and the necessity of keeping it in‘ a pul- 
verised form, in order that it may be in a 
proper state to absorb moisture, and to 
appropriate the various substances con- 
tained in the atmosphere. 1 have also de- 
scribed the four substances which consti- 
tute the organic matter of plants—the ox- 


ygen, which burns; the hydrogen, which 
is burnt; the nitrogen, which is found in 
saltpetre and nitrate of soda, and the 
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charcoal, which, when united with oxy-; Willy or Rough Tod; you, or some one 


gen, forms carbonic-acid gas. With re- 
gard to this last, I may add that it is found 
in the air, in the proportion of one part 
to every two or three thousand; and from 
this source it is that plants derive all their 
carbon. It will perhaps be our best course 
to direct our attention now to the nature 
of plants. As I before remarked, vegeta- 
bles have roots and leaves. Their rootlets 
go down into the soil, and thence obtain 
the nutriment in the soil; their leaves go 
out into the air, and there seek the nutri- 
ment which is contained in the air. Now 


else coming after you,*may, at the end of, 
say fifty years, remove cart load after 
cart load of timber, and yet, at the expi- 
ration of the period, the soil shall be richer 
in vegetable matter than it was when the 
trees were first planted. Where did all 
this vegetable matter come from, if not 
from the air? Again, in the case of a 
field of turnips, it is the action of the 
leaves of the turnip upon the air that se- 
cures the greatest amount of vegetable 
matter. Bear in mind, then, that plants 
are dependent in a far greater degree upon 


it is a curious fact, that when the light of|the air than upon the land; that so far as 


the sun, or the diffused light of day, is 
shining upon the leaves of plants, these 
leaves have the power of taking in carbo- 
nic acid gas from the air, of retaining the 
charcoal or carbon of the carbonic acid, 
and the hydrogen of the water, within 
themselves, and of giving the other con- 
stituent of these substances—viz: oxygen, 
or vital air—back again to the atmosphere. 
However strange this may seen, it is nev- 
ertheless true. One single experiment 
will suffice to prove this. If you intro- 
duce a sprig of mint into a bottle of wa- 


ter containing carbonic acid, you will, af-| what is farm-yard dung? 


the land is concerned, you can only, after 
a due supply of mineral matter, assist the 
plant in endeavoring to obtain more organ- 
ic matter by its roots from} the land than 
it could naturally obtain by its leaves from 
the air; and in this consists the true prin- 
ciple of manuring. I must now proceed 
to speak to you about the production of 
farm-yard-dung. That is the sine gud non 
of farmers, and { am afraid that some far- 
mers attach too much importance to it, re- 
garding it as if nothing else could possi- 
bly equal it in value. Now, gentlemen, 
I am not about 


ter ex posing it for a time to the light of] to speak now of all the various modes of 


the sun, find it covered with little globules; 
and if you collect all these into one glo- 
bule at the top, you will find pure oxygen 
gas. Another experiment is that of a cel- 
ebrated French chemist, who placed a liv- 
ing branch of a vine in a glass tube, and 


manuring which are adopted, though I 
have heard it stated that the decomposing 
vegetable matter differs greatly in differ- 
ent counties. Farm-yard dung is neither 
more nor jess than decomposed vegetable 
matter, derived from plants which once 


then covered the tube all over with black-| had life in the soil, and which, when re- 


ened paper, so that no light could pene- 
trate, and he sent a current of air through 
it containing about five per cent. of car- 
bonic acid gas. He sent this through the 
tube, and did not expose it to the light.— 
He found that the tube at the other end, 
which passed through lime water, gave an 
abundant precipitate, showing that the 
leaves had no action en the charcoal gas. 
He then took off the paper. and exposed 
the tube and vine branch to the light of 
the sun; and on new sending the stream 
of air and carbonic acid through the appa- 
ratus, not a trace of carbonic acid was 
found to pass through at the other end.— 
Another point which you have to remem- 
ber is, that plants obtain the largest amount 
of their nutriment from the air: You shall 
plant a forest upon land which contains no 


turned to the land, will furnish the neces- 
sary elements for reproducing vegetable 
life. The manner in which it is decom- 
posed—the mode of reducing it to a prop- 
er state for its application to the land—is 
quite another question. Is what I have 
heard stated true, that in Devonshire 
and Cornwall there are parties who are in 
the habit of strewing their straw on the 
high roads and bye-roads? Is it true that 
in this county it is the practice to place 
vegetable matter in a position in which 
everything in it that is valuable is likely to 
be washed away? If that is the mode of 
making farm-yard manure which is adopt- 
ed in this district, or in other districts, all 
I can say with regard to it is, that it is 
not amode which I should recommend for 
imitation. Gentlemen, in considering the 


vegetable matter, I might say, upon Brown subject of the decomposition of vegetable 


* tionate increase of value. 
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matters, you must remember that some 
weet of vegetables are volatile, and 
some soluble, and that those which al'@y 
least volatile and least soluble are also 
least valuable. Thesubstance in manures 
which is most volatile is ammonia; and 
where there is bad management this will 
pass away into the air; while the potash 
and the soda, and the other soluble mate- 
rials, will be washed away. As compared 
with the practice which I have mentioned, 
would it not be well to put your straw in 
the farm-yard sheltered from wet, and 
place your feeding animals upon it? be- 
cause, in that case you would have the 
dung of the animals upon the straw, and 
the vegetable matter also. The truth is, 

that every possible precaution ought to be 
taken against losing anything valuable that 
is contained in vegetable matter ; and with 
this view you should seek to have a proper 
amount of moisture and no mare, and en- 
deavour to associate farm-yard manure 
with materials which will tend to fix the 
ammonia, and so on, and prevent it from 
passing away. Now the quality of the 
manure must depend on the quality of the 
vegetables on which you feed your ani- 
mals. If you feed them merely upon 
straw, the value of the dung will be in 
proportion to that of the straw; whereas, 

if you add oilcake and other substances of 
a similar nature, there will be a propor- 
There is no 
ultimate action in the animal economy— 
no action, that is, in relation to the food 
which the animal consumes, that does not 
take place in ordinary decomposition. If 
you decomposed a large quantity of veg- 
etable matter, whether it were oilcake or 
straw, you would have just the same ulti- 
mate result as if you passed it through 
the body of an animal. The animal sys- 
tem does not add anything whatever to 
its value: the animal only gives forth 
what it received. Indeed, so far as ma- 
nuring is concerned, the dung of the ani- 
mal is always less valuable than would 
have been the food on which the animal 
had subsisted. It must, therefore, always 
be borne in mind by practical farmers that 
the animal adds nothing to food, but only 
substracts from it. Many persons are apt 
to imagine that the fact is otherwise; but 
they are certainly mistaken. If you had 
more turnips than your sheep required— 
and I have known such an instance——and 


were to chop up a field of turnips and 
plough them in, the result would be that 
you would afterwards get a far better bar- 
ley crop than you would have done had 
sheep, by eating them, robbed the turnips 
of a portion of their vaiue. I have seen 
that experiment tried over and over again, _ 
and it has always been attended with the 

same result: therefore theory and prac- 
tice perfectly coincide in this matter.— 
Well, now, with respect to the making of 
farm-yard manure, let me impress upon 
you that, so far as the quality is concern- 
ed, that depends on the food of the ani- 
mal; and that in order to its conservation 
you must protect it against water. It is 
my opinion that, with the view of most 
effectually preserving the ammonia, you 
had better make a kind of compost heap, 
first spreading a quantity of ditch stuff, 
road scrapings, or other earthy matter, and 
then putting a layer of dung, then another 
layer of earth, and so on, alternating the 
earth with the dung in such a manner as 
will be most likely to cause the earth to 
absorb the substances which would other- 
Wise pass into the air, and to prevent the 
wasting away of the soluble materials.— 
You will, I believe, secure a far better 
kind of farm-yard dung in that wav than 
by any other mode of proceeding with 
which [am acquainted. It is the duty, or 
at least the interest, 9f every one to try 
and make the vegetable matters of the 
farm go as far as he can; though, howev- 
er, he may aim at doing this, he will never 
be able to produce upon the farm all that 
it actually requires ; and hence he will oc- 
casionally be obliged to resort to extrane- 
ous sources tosupply the deficiency. Iam 
afraid [ am detaining you, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, at too great length. The 
subject i is such an extensive one that there 
are one or two other points which I de- 
sire still to introduce, but it must depend 
upon yourselves whether I shall do so 
(loud cries of ‘Go on.”) Well, I will 
first mention the rotation of crops, and af- 
terwards speak for a few moments in ref- 
erence to artificia! manures. With res- 
pect to the rotation of crops, I wish to 
point out to you a very clear and simple 
illustration. Taking the four-course shift 
as the example—though it thay be ex- 
panded to six, or eight, or ten, or any 
number that you please—I will suppose 
that you have turnips and barley and seeds 
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plant of great foliage, and every little leaf 
that it sends into the air sends a rootlet 
ownwards; so that in exact proportion to 
the amount of foliage above the ground 
will be the quantity of the roots below.— 
Well, then, supposing it possible that vou 
are constantly feeding off clover in the 
spring, IT would remind you that every 
time a sheep bites a leaf off, it stops the 
growth of the rootlet connected with that 
leaf, for each leaf has its corresponding 
rootlet; and as it is the roots below that 
furnish increased nutriment for the wheat, 
so if you do anything whatever to stop the 
growth of the roots, you to that extent di- 
minish the amount of the wheat crop 
which you intend afterwards ‘to get from 
the land. Now if, instead of feeding off 
and retain the carbon; they absorb the|the clover, you were to cut it twice, re- 
ammonia from the air, and their roots draw| moving the hay each time, and were then 
up from the soil the mineral matters; andj to plough the roots into the land and weil 
these, uniting together, are the sources of | work them, you would, I am sure, get a 
the materials which the turnip stores up larger amount of produce from the land 
in the form of its bulb. The turnip intends, than you can possibly obtain under the 
from these accumulated materials, to Bren system’ of feeding off. Gentlemen, this 
duce turnip seed. But you, ¢ gentlemen, HPs may be new to some of you, but it is not 
in and say—‘‘ We don’t want turnip seed: the Jess true. I will give you an instance ~ 
we want mutton or beef.” And in order|—I might give you fifty. A friend of 
that you may have these, the turnips are|mine in Northamptonshire had a field of 
eaten by your sheep or bullocks, and the|twenty acres of clover. It was all cut at 
manure produced is used for obtaining a| Midsummer, and the hay removed; one- 
crop of barley. I know you do not feed|half was subsequently fed off, and the 
sheep here to so great an extent as they|other was allowed to grow until Septem- 
are ted in the eastern part of the kingdom, Is when it was cut, and a good crop of 


or peas and wheat as your rotation. I am 
aware that you are in the habit of leaving 
seed for two or three years. I do not wish 
now to express any opinion with regard to 
that practice ; but I will just state what I 
consider to be the true theory of crops, 
taking the four-course system as the rule, 
and bearing in mind that it may easily be 
expanded. After draining your land, and 
vetting it into proper condition, you sow it 
for turnips. Now turnips are plants having 
a large development ot leaves. They send 
their roots downward in search of nourish- 
ment; they send their large leaves into 
the air. With every breath of heaven 
that passes over the plant, the leaves ab- 
sorb the carbonic acid of which I have 
been speaking; they give out the oxygen, 


but the argument is still the same. The/|hay was removed from the land. A por- 
matters, therefore, which the turnips ob-|tion of each part of the field was then dug 
tained from the air are employed in pro-|up, and the clover roots separately weigh- 
ducing more barley than the jand would;ed. Where it was cut once and fed once, 
produce naturally. Barley being a narrow-|there were thirty-five hundred weight of 
leaved plant, you obtain for it, by means|roots per acre; where it was cut twice, 
of the turnip plant, a large amount of the; there were seventy-five hundred weight of 
substance which barley most requires; |roots per acre—being a difference of two 
this is put into the soil and taken up by|tons of valuable vegetable matter in the 
the roots, and is assimilated by the barley. |soil in favour of the land where the upper 
the result being that you produce four or| growth had been twice cut and wholly re- 
five quarters of barley instead of the one|moved away. It is, you perceive, the 
or two quarters that you would obtain|decomposition of the clover roots in the 
naturally. So that you employ, in fact,|land which furnishes the additional amount 
the great absorbing } owers of one plant to/of manuring matter necessary for the in- 
assist the smaller powers of another.—|/tended increased crop of wheat. Having 
You must recollect, however, that if the|now said all I intended to say with regard 
relative prices of the productions were|to the rotation of crops, I proceed to say a 
different, the whole of your operations|few words with respect to the use of arti- — 
would be different, so artificial and rela-| ficial manures. Iam persuaded that there 
‘tive are the processes of agriculture.—jis no part of the country which is more 
Well, with respect to clover, although clo-|likely to derive benefit from the applica- 
ver is not a plant with large leaves, it is a|tion of artificial manures than Cornwall.— 
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Owing to the hilly character of the dis- 
trict there is great difficulty in carting 
farmyard manures, even if it could be 
produced in adequate quantities; and I 
need not tell you that, where you have to 
put ten or fifteen loads per acre, the ex- 
pense of cartage must be much greater 
than it would be if you could obtain the 
same result with one load of another ma- 
nure. What I have now said indicates, in 
some degree, the position in which you 
are now placed. I am certain that in the 


next five years the agriculture of Corn- 


wall will receive an impetus such as it has 
never experienced hitherto; , because the 
Cornish farmers will now be enabled to 
grow abundant crops, with the aid of arti- 
ficial manure, in places where manures 
hitherto have, in consequence of their 
bulk, been practically unattainable. But 
let me tell you, gentlemen, that you have 
to guard against adulteration. 
self spent a great portion of my time in 
exposing the various adulterations of ma- 
nures. I have, too, recently met with an 
instance in which parties, calling them- 
selves a company, have presented them- 
selves before the world as being associated 
for the special purpose of protecting the 
interests of that unfortunate being who is 
supposed not to be capable of protecting 
himself—the British farmer (laughter) ; 
and these gentlemen declared that by them, 
at least, no adulteration should be sanc- 
tioned. Gentlemen, a guano which»was 


’ offered by these parties to the British far- 


mer at about £10 per ton—the price of 
genuine Peruvian guano being, you will 
observe, £12 per ton—was ascertained by 
me on analysis to be worth only about 
£2 10s. per ton; while a quantity of su- 
perphosphate of lime, which was offered 
at £7 per ton, was also ascertained to be 
worth only about £2 14s. per ton. These 
analyses were made within the last few 
weeks. Of course, these adulterated ar- 
ticles were sold to some one, and it is as 
likely, perhaps, that they will be offered 
in the West of England as in any other 
part of this country. (Laughter). All I 
can do istorecommend you to take proper 
precautions against imposition. Imitate 
the conduct of honest manure dealers who 
never allow anything to come into their 
manure works without knowing what it is. 
Never allow, if you can help it, a single 
artificial manure to come upon your farm 


I have my-' 


without having ascertained previously of 
what it consists. The cost of an analysis 
is very small compared with the loss which 


you would sustain by using a spurious ma- 


nure to assist you in the growth of your 
crops. If we could only induce the far- 
mers to join us in this work of detection 
and to have their artificial manures ana- 
lyzed, the whole tribe of dishonest ma- 
nure dealers would vanish from the face 
of the earth as quickly as so many mush- 
rooms. 

* * * * * 


The Chairman said he concurred in al- 


most everything the lecturer had said. 


He saw considerable doubt depicted in the 
countenances of some gentlemen present 
while Mr. Nesbit was explaining the sys- 
tem of cutting clover twice and relying 


on the decay of the clover roots for ma- 


nure for a wheat crop; but he had himself 
said, in the presence of four or five per- 
sons whom he met this morning, and with- 
out knowing any opinion of Mr. Nesbit, 
nearly word for word what they had just 
heard on that subject. He had found that 
in other parts of the country clover was 
the crop that preceded wheat; and any 
one who would take the trouble to exam- 
ine carefully when he ploughed up clover, 
would perceive that the abundance and 
size of the roots were likely, when in pro- 
cess of decay, to afford to the wheat crop 
a large quantity of valuable manure. The 
only question was, whether the moisture 
of their climate might not prevent the 
roots of clover from producing the same 
effect that they produced in other parts of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) Of that he 
could form no opinion. 

Mr. R. Wise was desirous of putting to 
Mr. Nesbit a question having reference to 
his remarks on the subject of clover. In 
that neighborhood it was the practice to 
eat down clover; and there was, he be- 
lieved, a clause in all the leases prohib- 
iting the cutting of clover twice in suc- 
cession. He would be giad to hear from 
Mr. Nesbit whether or not his remarks 
were applicable to the laying down clover 
for two years. 

Mr. Nesbit ‘said. he knew that was a 
question which admitted of a great deal of 
argument. He was aware of the practice 
of laying down clover for two years. 
But they lived in two enlightened times 
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to follow the practice of their ancestors, 
merely because it was their practice ; cir- 
cumstances might have arisen which re- 
quired that they should deviate from it. 
For example, their ancestors did not use 
artificial manures to stimulate the growth 
of their crops; and hence, in their wis- 
dom, they laid down the ground for a cer- 
tain number of years, in order that veg- 
etable matter might accumulate there. It 
was in this way that'he accounted for the 
prevalence in that county of the practice 
of laying down seeds for two or three 
years. He thought it would be worth 
while to ascertain by experiment whether 
one year would not suffice; whether, by 
means of a sort of modification of the 
four-course rotation, they might, in four 
years, obtain a better return than they 
had done under the present system. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Rev. 
that the agriculturists of that neighbor- 
hood were in the habit of seeding out, not 
only with clover, 
the other grasses. He would be glad to 
know whether or not that practice inter- 
fered with the application of the princi- 
ple laid down by the lecturer. 

Mr. Nesbit said, the grasses generally 
did not enter so largely into the question 
as clover. He had been speaking more 
particularly of clover. The grasses were 
not of the same race as clover; and,,not 
having so large an amount of roots, did 
not follow exactly the same rule. When 
they were laying down a regular pasture, 
of which clover would form only a small 
portion, the principle which he had laid 
down was not applicable to quite the same 
extent, that it would not answer to feed with 
clover unless they were laying down the 
land for a great number of years, and 
even then it would be better to let the 
clover grow for a certain time than to let 
it all be fed off as it was produced. They 
could keep a much larger quantity of ani- 
mals by thai means, than by allowing the 
stock unlimited access to the pasture. 

The Chairman said, a gentleman had re- 
marked that he thought the leases in that 
neighborhood contained a clause which 
prohibjted the cutting of clover twice. 
The gentleman was quite right; such a 
clause was always inserted, and it was im- 
portant to bear that in mind in discussing 
this question. 


E. Phillpotts observed 


but also with some of|his land was too light. 


The Rev. Mr. May thought it midbie 
in come cases, be desirable to feed sheep 
on half the crop, and to cut and plough 
in the other half. 

Mr. Nesbit said, what he had been ad- 
vocating was, the allowing the clover to 
be fully developed before it was either 
fed off or cut. To cut it completely, and 
then allow it to develop again, would cer- 
tainly be preferable to continuous feeding 
but by ploughing in both the top and the 
bottom growth they would of course ob- 
tain the greatest result in the after-crop. 
The best course to be pursued depended 
to a great extent on the amount of vege- 
tabie matter in the soil. The plan of 
letting clover acquire very large roots 
might not always answer on some peculiar 
descriptions of light land, a certain me- 
chanical compressed condition of the soil 
being required in exceptional cases. He 
knew that Mr. Hudson, of Castleacre, 
found that it would not do for him, in cer- 
tain cases, to cut clover twice, because 


Mr. R. Wise said, he had dressed some 
clover, just after the barley was cut, so 
that it was protected all through the win- 
He grew two tons of hay per acre 
He laid it down for 
and he found it an- 


ter. 
on very poor Jand. 
permanent grasses, 
swer very well. 

The Chairman: There was a top ma- 
nure afterwards? 

My Wise: Yes. 

Dr. Pethick said there were two or 
three questions which he would take the 
liberty of putting to the lecturer. The 
first question was, whether, in the ap- 
plication of bone-dust as a manure, it was 
not better that it should be applied on the 
surface, and harrowed in, so as to secure 
the free access of air to favor the decom- 
position of it, instead of being, according 
to the prevailing method, turned entirely 
under the furrow? Secondly, he wished 
to know whether ammonia existed at all 
as ammonia? his opinion being that the 
ammonia which was evolved in the de- 
composition of organic substances was 
generated at the time that decomposition 
was going on; the nitrogen and hydrogen 
in the act of flying off having a strong 
affinity for each other, and then chemi- 
cally combining and forming ammonia. 
Ammonia being nothing more than a com- 
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pound gas formed of nitrogen and dydro- 
gen, was it requisite that they should ap- 
ply to the soil artificially that which was 
so abundantly supplied by nature? Had 
not plants the means of obtaining from 
the atmosphere all the nitrogen, and 
from the water in the soil, all the hydro- 
gen, essential to their development and 
perfection? Again, the lecturer stated 
that land was less injured by a double 
cropping of clover than by being frequent- 
ly eaten by sheep and cattle; since, with 
the growth of the plant above the soil, 
there was a corresponding increase of 
roots beneath, which roots afforded a large 
supply of manure for the succeeding crop. 
Was not the effect of carrying off a large 
amount of alkalies and phosphates in the 
two crops of clover more than any equiv- 
alent afforded by the accumulation of 
rocts? and was the carbonaceous metter 
produced by the roots at all required by 
the wheat grown after the clover, seeing 
that, according to the lecturer’s statement, 
the atmosphere would afford in the form 
of carbonic gas all the carbon the plant 


-- would require? 


— 


Mr. Nesbit said, the first question was 
whether it was not desirable that bone- 
dust, when applied as a manure, should 
be applied on the surface, and not plough- 
ed in too deeply. His reply was, that it 
would be the best not to plough in the 
bones too deeply, because they would not 
in clay soils of this district decompose 
quickly ; but with decomposed manures 
the question mightg be different. The 
more the bones are exposed to atmospheric 
action the better, and that was the reason 
why it should be finely powdered as pos- 
sible. The second question was, whether 
ammonia existed atall as ammonia in farm- 
yard manure? Ammonia certainly did 
not exist as such in a piece of straw; 
but as soon as the straw began to decom- 
pose, ammonia was produced, a portion 
of the nitrogen and hydrogen of the straw 
or other decomposing matter uniting to- 
gether to form ammonia, while the carbon 
and a portion of the hydrogen united with 
the oxygen, producing water and carbonic 
acid gas. : 

Dr. Pethick: In the act of evolution ? 

Mr. Nesbit: Yes; and if the decom- 
posing and oxydising action of the oxygen 
went sufficiently far, the ultimate result 
would be nitric acid, eventually produced 


from the nitrogen of the vegetable mat- 
ter. Then with regard to the last ques- 
tion, he must remark that he spoke from 


‘practice, and not from theory alone, in - 


what he said about clover crops. With 
respect to the question of whether plants 
could obtain from the air all their nitro- 
gen, there was no doubt. that some plants 
could obtain all they wanted from the air, 
but that others could not, at least in the 
quantities essential to produce the abnor- 
mal crop required by the farmer to pay 
his rent and taxes. As to the supposed 
abstraction of the phosphates by the clo- 
ver from the soil, it must be recollected 
that what was in the -hay was brought 
back again as manure, and therefore there 
could not, under proper management, be 
any robbing of the farm. Had he been 
speaking of the exportation of farm-yard 
produce the objection would be applicable ; 
as it was, it fell, he conceived, to the 
ground. 

Mr. Geake would be glad to know 
whether the Professor could recommend 
any simple test by means of which the 
farmer could ascertain for himself the pu- 
rity or impurity of manures? 

Mr. Nesbit thought it perfectly impossi- 
ble to do so. The great point for the far- 
mer was to take care that he dealt only 
with those dealers who had something to 
lose, that was to say, a character. (Hear, 
hear.) He could give them no other test 
than that. If they wished to go further, 
they must either learn chemistry them- 
selves, or they must entrust to others the 
task of analyzing for them. 

M. Huxham wished to enquire of Mr. 
Nesbit whether salt would be a good. ad- 
dition to manure, and whether it were not 
desirable for farmers to have their soils 
analyzed before applying artificial manures 
to them. With regard to the breaking up 
of clover for wheat, a friend of his had 
told him that he had tried the experiment, 
and the result was that for some time the 
thing answered well, but that after a time 
the clover died away. | 

Mr. Nesbit said he believed the appli 
cation of salt to be very useful in in. 
creasing the strength of the straw and 
the delicacy of the grain. There could 
be no doubt that salt ought to be used for 
grain crops. Even so near the sea as 
Launceston was situated, the application 
of three or four cwt. of salt per acre for 
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grain crops must prove beneficial, and 
there should be a smaller quantity for 
mangold-wurtzel and other root crops. 
As to the analysis of soils previous to the 
application of manures, no doubt it would 
be well to know the nature of the soils in 
different parts of the kingdom, but at pres- 
ent he thought. it was more desirable for 
them to consider what crops they should 
grow than the nature of the soil. The 
analyzation of soils often reminded him 
of the man who, having a house to sell, 


came with a brick in his pocket as a sam- 


ple of the house. (Laughter.) They 
had to consider what'drains there were in 
the soil, and what was their direction. 
what subsoning there had been, and so on. 
There might be almost fifty kinds of soil 
in the same field. The question, what 
was the nature of the soil of any particu- 
lar farm? was, in fact, a complicated ques- 
tion ; and, with one exception, he thought 
the farmers of the present district had 
better confine their attention to the crops 
which they had to grow. The exception 
to which he referred had reference to 
lime. It was very easy to ascertain 
whether there was sufficient lime in the 
soil; if there were not, lime should be 
supplied ; if there were, it would not be 
of the slightest use to add more. 

A Gentleman said, that as it was now 
generally understood that plants derived 
their nourishment partly from the soil and 
partly from the air, he had often been 
puzzled at finding that the mangold with 
a small top was generally the largest. 

Mr. Nesbit observed that that fact was 
very easily explained; there was’ such a 
thing as over-manuring. This would pro- 
duce a large amount of foliage and a great 
development of the cellular tissue of the 
plant; and if the season should not be 
favorable, the plant would not fill up the 
cells with the proper amount of starch, 
sugar, or other similar materials. The 
large amount of foliage would have pro- 
duced a large root had the circumstances 
been such as the plant required. 

‘Mr. Huxham wished to repeat that a 
friend of his who sat near him, stated 
that some wheat which he sowed after 
clover, in a light soil, did exceeding well 
for a time, but that the benefit afterwards 
died away, and eventually the crop was 
not half so good as it had been. 

Mr. Nesbit said it was impossible for 


him to state exactly what was the cause 
of that. It might be the wireworm, or 
some Cornish insect with which he was 
not acquainted. He could not undertake 
to give a receipt for every eyil in the soil. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman said, the time having 
come for terminating the discussion, he 
wished to make one or two observations 
before they separated. With regard to 
clover—in the management of which he 
took very great interest—he confessed he 
still entertained some doubts whether 
what Mr. Nesbit recommended should 
answer in the West of England, on ac- 
count of the moisture of the climate, 
which was better adapted for grass than 
for grain; and whether, in fact, the clo- 
ver-root manure might not make more 
straw than grain. The experiment has 
never been fairly tried in the district. It 
must be borne in mind that in that part of 
the country clover was what he might 
call the last crop. Wheat, barley, tur- 
nips, and barley, had been taken from the 
land before they put into it clover. To 
make the experiment fully, he thought: 
nothing but clover should be sown with 
the barley, and then some lime, or other ma- 
nure, should be given tothe land. The lime 
acting on the roots of the clover, would con- 
tribute tothe kerningor forming of the grain, 
and in that way, perhaps, counteract the 
tendency of the land .to produce straw 
rather than grain. At all events he hoped 
the experiment would be fairly tried. 
There was another @oint which occurred 
to him. The lecturer recommended that 
in forming a dung-heap, the dung should 
be laid several feet thick, and that it 
should be covered with earth, which he 
said was the best deodorizer they could 
possibly have. That is, no doubt, true; 
but then another question naturally arose, 
whether there is any occasion for a dung- 
heap at all. This question might startle 
the farmer, who prided himself on _ his 
dung-heap; but still he repeated, it was 
worth while to consider whether it would , 
not be better, after all, to cast the dung 
direct to the land, and thus prevent any 
escape of what in the discussion they 
had heard so much about, viz: ammonia. 
Now, he. was sure that all present were 
very much gratified by the lecture which 
they had heard that. evening; and he 
hoped that the Launceston Agricultural 
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Society would be enabled to secure the at- 
tendance of Mr. Nesbit on some future 
occasion, when additional information 
would, no doubt, be imparted. Such lec- 
tures as that to which they had just listen- 
ed was, at all events, adapted to set ag- 
riculturists thinking. And he hoped that 
many of those present would ponder what 
they had heard, make experiments, as far 
as practicable, in connexion with his sug- 


gestions, and communicate the results to| 


the Society. In conclusion, he would, on 
behalf of the’ audience, thank Mr. Nesbit 
for his lecture, and express a hope that 
that was not the last time they would see 
him amongst them. (Cheers.) 

The meeting then separated. 


—__—__¢ 


From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 


The Supplies of Mutton. 


Although beef furnishes the standing dish at 
our Christmas dinners, yet the prize South- 
downs that were exhibited at the great Smith- 
field market, suggest the expediency of a few 
facts respecting the condition of our mutton. 
Leaving out of consideration at the present 
period of the year the fleece, we will confine 
ourselves exclusively to the carcase. It is re- 
markable how uniform is the supply of sheep 
shown at the Smithfield Christmas market. 
The average of the past seven years has been 
23,724 head, and the past two years were near- 
ly equal—22,870. Of about 4,000,000 sheep 
required annually for the metropolitan supply, 
more than one-half would seem to be sent up 
to market slaughtered. 

It is not a little remarkable, that while the 
sale of cattle at Smithfield market has steadily 
increased from 184,524 head in 1844 to 263,008 
head in 1854, that of sheep has remained al- 
most stationary. In 1844, 1,609,130 head 
were sold, in 1854 but 1,539,380. Indeed 
if we refer back a quarter of a century, we 
shall find that nearly as many sheep were sold 
at Smithfield in 1829 as in 1854. Mr. Dodd, 
in his recent work on the “Food Supply of 
London,” attributes this to an increased sup- 
ply of country-killed mutton, while the in- 
creased supply of beef is in the form of live 
cattle imported from abroad, and mainly sold 
at Smithfield. Twenty years ago the sheep 
were eightfold the number of cattle ; now they 
are less than sevenfold. 


Scotland had this year, by the agricultural 
returns, nearly six million sheep (5,822,478. ) 
In Ireland, there were in 1855, 3,598,471, the 
number then having increased nearly 1,500,000 
in four years. England and Wales have pro- 
bably about 28,500,000 sheep, which would 
bring the total number in the United Kingdom 
up to 88,000,000; but we may safely take the 


whole number at 40,000,000. Average these 
at 30s. per head, we have an aggregate value 
of £60,000,000 for the sheep stock of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Assuming one-fourth of these to 
be slaughtered annually, and the average 
weight to be 80 Ibs., we have 800,000,000 Ibs. 
of mutton supplied to our population anrually, 
worth at the set price about £20,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

Large quantities of sheep and lambs reach 
Liverpool from Ireland, the numbers being 
about 200,000 head per annum, and nearly all 
‘these are slaughtered for the consumption of 
‘that town ; in the Newcastle market the num- 
‘ber slaughtered is about 300,000. About 
6,000,000 head of sheep are now transported 
annually from their pasture grounds to the 
large markets for town consumption. We only 
commenced to import sheep ih July, 1842, upon 
the repeal of the prohibition, when 650 head 
came in; but the numbers received from the 
Continent, it will be seen from the following 
figures, averages about 200,000 head; although 
the imports of sheep are on the decline, while 
those of cattle are increasing. 

The imports in the last six years were—in 


Sheep and Lambs. 


1850 - - - - 148,498 
1851 - - - - 201,859 
1852 - tiie: - 330,476 
1853 - - - - 259,420 
1854 - - - - 188,486 
1855 - - - - 162,642 


Our neighbor France had, in 1840, 32,151,431 
sheep, and killed of these in the year 5,804,700 
head; but while the number has not very 
greatly increased, standing at about 36,000,000, 
the proportion slaughtered annually appears to 
have risen to about 8,000,000. In France, 
however, sheep husbandry is directed more to 
the production cf wool than flesh; hence the 
return of meat is scarcely half that of our 
well-fed sheep. If France feeds less sheep 
than we do, she pastures more cattle. ‘The ag- 
riculturalists of France have, however, wisely 
come to the determination that their breed of 
sheep would be much improved for food by a 
cross with the English races; and their breed- 
ers and graziers have been large purchasers of 
stock for breeding. During the nineteenth 
century France has made rapid strides in wool 
production, and there is little doubt that breed- 
ers will now combine the two requisites of flesh 
and fleece. 


Owing to the increase of population in the 
Australian settlements, the demand for meats, 
necessitates more attention to the flesh as well 
as to the wool. The recent discovery of sey- 
eral million acres of very fine pasturage in 
Northern Australia, near the Clarence River, 
by Mr. Gregory and his exploring party, will 
have a very benefitial effect, in increasing 
sheep stock and extending the production of 


wool, especially to the owners of sheep at 
Moreton Bay. 

The Americans are not fond of fat mutton ; 
a carcase of 50 to 60 pounds is just fat enough 
to suit the American taste. Of the varieties of 
domestic animals, the flesh of sheep is that 
least used in the States, except in a few cities, 
in proportion to the quantity that might be 
profitably provided. And yet mutton is per- 
haps the best kind of meat that can be con- 
sumed by a civilized ‘people. New York 
is beginning to consume large quantities of 
mutton, 600,000 to 700,000 head, or about one 
sheep per annum to each of the population, be- 


ing now the ratio of consumption. Philadel- 
phia slaughters about 100,000 head. In Ohio 


four or five million sheep are now owned. 
Considerable attention is now paid to the 
rearing of sheep,in the United States. The 
merino crossed with the common breeds is the 
stock of which the flocks are composed.* The 
high price of wool and mutton has given in- 
creased impetus to sheep husbandry in the 
States; and they have even begun to export 
sheep and wool to a small extent. 


from the Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil. 


Butter Making. 


|Our attention has recently been called toa 
very valuable and eminently practical Prize 
Essay, read before the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. We published several arti- 
cles on this subject, in our last volume, and 
are happy to find our own views confirmed by 
the very careful and scientific experiments, the 
results of which are given in the report de- 
scribed. We beg leave to invite the attention 
of our farmers to the following portion of this 
subject, being all that relates to their particu- 
lar business. ‘The experiments were conducted 
by Professor Traill and the late Dr. Bullock. 
Their accuracy was_ subsequently tested by the 
writer of this essay, and his results, with one 
exception, “agreed remarkably with those 
made by the gentlemen named.” | 

One series consisted of the comparative 
quantity of butter yielded by the following : 

1. Sweet cream churned alone. 

2. Sweet milk and its cream churned to- 
gether. 

3. Sour cream churned alone. 

4, Sour milk and its cream churned to- 
gether. 

5. Scalded or Devonshire cream churned 
alone. . 


On the 24th of May, the milk of four cows 
was drawn in the same vessel, passed through 


® 


a strainer, and then divided into five portions’ 


of six English pints each, which were placed 


*Which shows that the writer does not know all 
about sheep in the United States.—Ep. So. PL. 
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in similar basins of earthenware, in a place, 
the temperature of which ranged from 55 to 
60 degrees Fahr. 

Monday, 25th.—The temperature of the air 
was very hot, 76 degrees; but that,of the milk- 
house, by constant evaporation of water, was 
kept about sixty degrees. 

Tuesday, 26th.—Thirty-nine hours after the 
milk had been drawn from the cows, it was 
removed from below the cream of No. 1 and 
No. 3, by a syphon; the cream from No. 1, 
and the milk and cream from No. 2, were im- 
mediately churned in glass vessels. 

No. J.—Sweet cream churned alone. From 
previous trials, it was found that the addition 
of cold water to thick cream facilitated the 
separation of the butter; half a pint of water 
was added to the cream; the temperature of 
the mixture at the commencement of the churn- 
ing was 62 degrees. In fifteen minutes butter, 
appeared in grains; the churning was con- 
tinued for twelve minutes longer, or twenty- 
seven minutes in all, when the temperature was 
found at 70 degrees. The butter was collected, 


but from the warmth of the weather was very 


soft. It was put into cold water until the 
next day, when it was worked and washed 
in the usual way, and weighed 1386 grains. 
It was of a good color, and perfectly well fla- 
vored. 

No. 2.—Sweet milk and its cream churne 
together. The mixture of sweet milk and 
cream was churned at the same time; though | 
cold water was added, after one and a half 
hour’s churning no butter was seen. The 
churning was continued three hours without 
obtaining butter. 

No. 38.—Sour cream churned alone. On 
Thursday, the 28th May, the cream of No. 3, 
which had been separated on ‘Tuesday, and 
placed in the milk-house, was now slightly acid, 
and was churned after half a pint of cold wa- 
ter had been added to it. In twelve minutes 
butter appeared; and in eight minutes more 
united into one mass. During the churning 
the temperature of the cream had risen from 
54 to 63 degrees. The butter was well washed 
and worked, and weighed 1756.5 grains. The 
color and taste were good. & 

No. 4.—Sour milk and its cream churned to- 
gether. On the same day, 28th May, the milk 
and cream churned together, and half a pint 
of cold water was added. It was fully fifty- 
seven minutes before any butter appeared, and 
before the churning appeared to be completed 
one hour and fifty minutes had elapsed; show- 
ing clearly that more time is required to churn 
milk and cream together, than to obtain the 
butter from cream alone. The butter was dif- 
fused in small grains, and when washed and 
worked as long as any color was communicated 
to the water, it weighed 1968 grains. Color 
paler than the last, but of good flavor. 

No. 5.—Clouted cream churned alone. On 
Tuesday, the 26th, the milk and cream of No. 
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5, were placed in a vessel of warm water until 
the temperature of the milk rose to 156 de- 
grees, a Devonshire dairy-maid assisted in the 
operation. The milk was drawn from below 
the cream by a syphon, the latter being kept 
eool until the following day, when it was 
churned. ‘ 

It was ascertained that by churning the milk 
of Nos. 1 and 3, a few more grains of butter 
could be obtained on some occasions, but on no 
occasion from No. 5, so completely does the 
scalding process separate the butyraceous mat- 
ter from the milk. The butter of No. 5, when 
well worked and washed, weighed 1998 grains. 
It had a rich yellow color, and tasted agree- 
ably. 

Sanh experiments were repeated, the re- 

sult of which was, that the largest amount of 
butter was produced by the Devonshire method; 
the next in quantity, by churning the milk and 
cream together by a little acescent; the third 
in quantity, was afforded by cream kept till 
it was slightly sour. The smallest quantity 
was obtained from sweet cream ; but on no oc- 
casion was butter obtained by churning sweet 
milk alone. ; 

In order to decide on the keeping qualities of 
the butter obtained by the four processes previ- 
ously detailed, samples were exposed to the 
free action of the atmosphere. 

No. 1 was always found to remain. longer 
without any rancid taste than the other kinds. 

Nos. 3 and 4 were nearly on an equality—if 
any difference, it was in favor of No. 3. 

No. 5 became rancid more quickly than No. 
3 and No. 4, 

When salted for keeping, rancidity appeared 
in about the same order, commencing in No. 
5, or the butter from scalded cream; next in 
No. 4, from some milk and cream; then in No. 
8, or sour cream; and lastly, in No. 1, obtain- 
ed from sweet cream. The rancidity was sup- 
posed to arise from varying proportions of ca- 
Sein; and on instituting experiments to as- 
certain this fact, it was found that casein as- 
sisted in preserving its freshness. 

In order to ascertain the effects of over- 
churning, the cream of six pints of milk was 
separated by a syphon, and churned in a glass 
vessel. The butter was formed in about half 
an hour; but the churning was continued for 
half an hour longer, when the butter had lost 
its fine, yellowish, waxy appearance, and had 
become pale and soft, while very little liquid 
remained in the churn, This butter could not 
be washed or worked until it had remained 
some hours in cold water, being so exceedingly 
soft when taken out of the churn. After wash- 
ing it was pale, rather soft, and weighed 2566 
grains, which was evidently beyond the due 
quantity, when compared with the other ex- 
periments on the same quantity of milk, which 
gave the following results: 


No. 1. The sweet cream overchurned yielded 
2566 grains. 


No. 8, The acid cream duly churned yielded 
2187.5 grains. 

No. 4. The acid milk and its cream duly 
churned yielded 2397.5 grains. 

No. 5. The scalded cream duly churned 
Yielded 2671 grains. 

The butter of No. 1 tasted insipid, never be- 
came firm, and soon turned rancid. It was 
found to yield a very unusual quantity both of 
casein and watery fluid, which could only be 
separated by melting the butter. 

It is a common opinion in some districts, 
that by adding hot water to the churn, more 
butter is obtained than by using cold water. 
Experiments made for the express purpose did 
not show that the weight increased very much, 
and it was attended with a perceptible deterio- 
ration in quality, giving it generally the ap- 
pearance of overchurning. 

The results of the experiments above detailed 
are :— 

Ist. That the addition of some cold water, 
during churning, facilitates the process, or the 
separation of the butter, especially when the 
cream is thick and the weather hot. 

2d. That cream alone is more easily churned 
than a mixture of cream and milk.. 

3d. That the butter produced from sweet 
cream has the finest flavor when fresh, and ap- 
pears to remain the longest period without be- 
coming rancid. 

Ath. That scalded cream, or the Devonshire 
method, yields the largest quantity of butter ; 
but if intended to be salted, is most liable to 
acquire a rancid flavor by keeping. 

5th. That churning the milk and cream to- 
gether, after they become slightly acid, is the 
most economical process for districts where 
butter-milk cannot be sold; whilst, at the same 
time, it yields a large amount of excellent 
butter. 


Starting and Shying Horses. 

Persons frequently place these failings 
in the same category ; but there is a wide 
distance between the two, and they are 
frequently the result of widely different 
causes. They are both annoying to the 
rider; and, if carried toa great extent, are 
often attended with considerable danger to 
man or horse, or perhaps both—the danger 
being more or less in accordance with the 
situations in which both happen to be. 
For instance, a horse shying in the coun- 
try matters little ; it is, in fact, a mere de- 
viation from the straight line in which he 
was going; but in London this deviation 
may possibly bring horse and rider in con- 
tact with an omnibus, or one of Picford’s 
vans. Horses on first being brought to 
London are very apt to shy, but not to 
start, and for this reason; they meet or 
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pass many things to which they have not 


been accustomed; they fear, and conse- 
quently avoid close contact with them, by 
shying out of the way. The human pas- 


table man, laid an ash stick very severely 
about the cob’s ears, saying, with an oath, 
‘“T will give you something else to think 
of than shying ;’’ the poor cob shook his 


senger will pass horses, dogs, sheep or cat- ears at this infliction of severe punishment. 


tle, in most cases, without alarm or avoid- 
ance—he has seen such from his child- 
hood; but let him or her meet a camel 
coming, the wayfarer will probably, like 
the horse, shy away from it. It matters 
not whether it be an omnibus or a camel, 
if, from, being unaccustomed to meet, 
either bipeds or quadrupeds feel them as 
objects of alarm. 

I have some lines back remarked that 
on horses first coming from the country to 
London they are apt to shy, but not to 
start. It will be found to be usually the 
case: the fact is, the shying prevents 
their starting. Their attention is so occu- 
pied by a continuity of objects, at which 
they shy, that they do not come on any 
one, as it were, by surprise. If they did, 
they would start. Starting is usually the 
result of surprise ; shying that of fear. 

Now, on the contrary, horses in the 
country will more frequently start than 
shy, from there being by far fewer objects 
to shy from; and, again, their attention 
not being engaged, a bird flying from a 
* hedge, a wheelbarrow in a ditch, or a 
man’s hat by the side of, or in the road, 
will frequently cause a start; but this said 
hat on the London pavement would pro- 
bably escape their notice, if that notice 
was occupied by a coming carriage. Even 
a London horse, who will after a time 
walk the streets without either shying or 
starting, would very probably, if ridden 
upon Rottenrow, start at a dropped hand- 
kerchief if it lay in his path. He sees 
but the one object: it surprises him, and 
he consequently, probably, starts at it. 

I have endeavored to show the causes 
of starting and shying, also the difference 
between the two acts. They arise from 
his seeing objects that surpuise or alarm ; 
but there is a far worse cause for some 
horses doing either, which frequently is 
from their not seeing them clearly. There 
are far more horses going about London 
streets with defective eyes “than 1s 
dreampt‘of in our philosophy.” 

An acquaintance of mine, with whom I 
was riding, was mounted on a very clever 
cob; he both started and shied, two or 
three times; his master, who was an irri- 


Now, I had before this, from seeing him so 
frequently start and shy from slight causes, 
and from the peculiar motion of his ears, 
had my suspicions. ‘‘ Stop,” said I, 
‘allow me to look at your cob’s eyes.” [ 
did so, and figuratively speaking, found 
him to be in technical phrase, ‘as blind as 
a bat.’ He certainly would not run 
against a cab, and could find his way into 
a stable-door: but his sight was so far de- 
fective that most things appeared to him, 
probably as what they were not; and, as 
}no man can tell what they did appear, itis 
little wonder the poor brute started. 


I hope this true anecdote willl act as a 
hint to my friends and readers. There 
are many persons who have slightly de- 
fective sight, without being aware of it; 
depend upon it, many horses have very 
defective eyes, without their owners sus- 
pecting anything of the kind. I would 
recommend to every one who has a horse 
that shies, if he does so at objects not 
calculated to cause alarm, to have him ex- 
amined by a veterinary surgeon; he will 
then either learn the worst, or if the shy- 
ing does not proceed from defective vision, 
he may then take measures to cure him of 
an objectionable habit, with a fair prospect 
of success. 


I have not the smallest doubt but that 
horses are affected like human beings, 
with sundry variations of vision. I con- 
sider the two that are most common are 
confused and deceptive sight, and short 
sight. As we can neither ask questions of 
the animal, nor apply glasses to his eyes 
to ascertain what kind of defect he labors 
under, we can only be guided by his acts. 
Inflammation or weakness of the eyes 
is easily seen, so, are cataract specks on 
the eye, and many other ailments; but a 
horse may, and frequently has very imper- 
|fect vision, without any of these apparent 
causes. We will suppose that it is with a 
horse thus situated we have at present to 
do, and I will, to the best of my ability 
pane experience, state by what symptoms, 
or rather by what acts, we may generally 
judge of the state of his vision, which to 
any one but a scientific professional man, 
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may appear from superficial examination 
to be perfectly good. | 

If in going along a road we were met by 
a led bear with a monkey on his back, or a 
man seated on a velocipede, we found our 
horse astonished, and then shying or start- 


ing from the approach of eith¢r,, we need |: 


not be surprised at his doing so; but if we 
merely met a man driving a calf before 
him, and the horse showed evident symp- 
toms of astonishment and alarm, I should 
strongly suspect there existed something 
defective in his sight that occasioned his 
alarm at the appearance of such a com- 
mon object. I,do not mean we are to 
come to this conclusion at once by his 
doing so; but if he continually shied from 
objects he must often have met with, or, 
at least, similar ones, the inference I 
should draw would be that imperfect vision 
disabled him from seeing what the object 
was, or that it appeared to him a some- 
thing that it was not. Such horse may 
see his way along a road well enough, and 
. quite answer the purpose of a road horse ; 
but ware the man who would ride him at 
a fence, for then the secret would out. 


I have no doubt many of my readers have 
found a horse or seen one, in technical term, 
‘“‘buck” on coming to a (say) large white 
stone on the road, without its appearing to 
have attracted his attention until close 
upon it. I have no hesitation in giving an 
opinion that a horse in the habit of doing 
this is near-sighted. If, on the contrary, 
he cocked his ears and raised his head on 
seeing the stone at a distance, I should 
infer his sight was confused, and that the 
stone was magnified to his view, or ap- 
peared what it was not; but the sudden 
start on seeing it, as it were, under his 
feet, clearly shows he had not seen it till 
close on it—then he starts, often produ- 
cing an almost electric shock to the rider. 
[ have seen a horse thus start so suddenly 
and violently, as. almost to bring himself 
on his nose. Depend on it, no horse will 
do this but under the influence of defect- 
ive vision. 

The attempt to cure a failing the result 
of an infirmity, must prove abortive, 
unless we could cure or palliate the origi- 
nal cause of it. The treatment of horses 
that start or shy from habit cnly, will pro- 
bably form the subject of another article. 
(Harry Hizover, in the London Field. 


On 


Willis’ Improved Stump Machine. 


PATENTED MARCH 67H, 1855. 


MPEG OTE 7 


Farmers, Mechanics, Road Builders, Specula- 
tors, and all progressive men, your attention is 
called to this Valuable Patent. 


My Stump Machine has great power. It has 
no equal. It is simple in its construction, easi- 
ly worked, and not liable to get out of repair. 
Its common weight is about 1500 lbs. It is 
easily borne from place to place, and it can be 
loaded in three minutes, and unloaded, set up, 
and a lusty stump drawn, all within fifteen 
minutes. Once fastened, it will pull an acre and: 
a half of stumps without changing anchorage. 
A single yoke of cattle, or one strong horse, is 
sufficient to work it. With such a team, if ne- 
cessary, a power of from three to five hundred 
tons, can be made to bear upon asingle stump! 

One can work it, though two work it at bet- 
ter advantage. The time required to extract 
stumps from six inches to four feet in diameter, 
will vary from two to ten minutes.” With this 
Machine, standing trees may be taken out, 
large rocks removed from their beds; and it is 
the best Machine ever invented, not only for . 
pulling stumps, but for moving buildings, and 
other heavy bodies. All the iron used, is 
wrought, of peculiar quality, imported, sus- 
taining 57 tons to the inch! 

The price of these Machines varies according 
to weight and size. I will furnish the Ma- 
chine at my manufactory, together with an in- 
dividual right to work it, for $200. I reside 
at Orange, Massachusetts, where I manufacture 
this article, on a large scale, and hold myself 
ready to furnish it, or sell rights to use it, in 
any State or Town in the Union, now unsold, 
on terms most reasonable. ' 

This patent begins to be appreciated; all 
who wish to bring so good a thing into use, 
and thereby make a “pile of money,” should 
come to Orange, see the inventor, see the work- 
ings of the Machine with their own eyes, and 
if not perfectly satisfied respecting its merits, 
all their expenses shall be cheerfully paid. 

WILLIAM W. WILLIS. 


Culture of Carrots. 

Several queries have lately arisen in relation 
to this valuable vegetable, by reason of sug- 
gestions from those experienced in their cul- 
ture, 

First, what depth should the land be plowed 
for the advantageous culture of the carrot? 
Second, can the carrot be advantageously 
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grown several years successively on the same 
land? As to the first inquiry, we had sup- 
posed that deep stirring of the land, say from 
9 to 12 inches at least, would be beneficial to 
the crop of carrots. It had not occurred to 
think otherwise, until we had heard a practical 
man who has grown as fine crops as we have 
ever seen, (more than 1200 bushels of 50 
pounds each, to the acre,) say, that he used 
only a single horse in plowing his land for car- 
rots ;—and rarely plowed more than 5 or 6 
inches deep. We asked him why he plowed 
this depth? and he said he would not thank 
any one to plow any deeper than this. In fact, he 
knew this depth would yield a better crop than 
if the land was plowed deeper. He then rela- 
ted his experience in this manner. 

One season he had engaged his neighbor to 
come with his oxen to aid in plowing his carrot 
field. By reason of some delay, only about two 
thirds of the field was turned, before night 
came on; and he turned the remainder next 
moruing, with the horse alone, without the 
oxen. The entire field was manured alike and 
treated alike, in all other respects; and the 
part plowed with the horse alone produced 
larger carrots, and a heavier crop than the 
other part of the field. Ever since he has 
used only his horse in preparing land for car- 
rots, and usually plants from a half to two 
acres. He is not a man who boasts of what he 
does, or who is fond of having his name appear 
in papers. He isa man who understands very 
well what he is about—and what he says can 
be relied on. 

As to the second inquiry, I know no definite 
facts bearing upon it, but have heard opinions 
very different, from those equally well experi- 
enced. Whether there is actually anything 
peculiar in relation to crops of carrots follow- 
ing each other can only be answered by those 
who have been observant of facts. If my re- 
collection is right, the cultivators of Worcester 
county have maintained that they grow abun- 
dantly five years or more successively on 
the same land. In Essex, the opinion pre- 
vails, that it is not well to attempt to grow 
them more than two years in succession. If 
you or your correspondents can throw light on 
these inquiries, they will do a good service to 
the farmers of the community. eau 


Remarks.—It is minute, special inquiries, in 
- regard to crops, that lead to beneficial results. 
Our correspondent is one of the most untiring 
and critical observers, and has done good ser- 
vice to the cause by this habit. Theory and 
practice have generally been united. It is cer- 
tainly unusual to hear one advocate shallow 
plowing for this crop; the theory, however, 
may be a correct one,—we cannot, positively, 
gainsay it. The common practice is against it. 


We have cultivated carrots on the same piece 


of land four years in succession, witha gradu- 
al increase of crop. Is not this the correct 


course?) Manure highly, with manure as free 
as possible from all seeds, cultivate thoroughly, 
so as to utterly exclude all weeds, and then 
occupy the same land for the carrot crop from 
year to year. The main cost of the carrot is 
not incurred in plowing, manuring or seeding, 
but 22 weeding ; this is a slow, tedious and ex- 
pensive prpcess,—one which the farmer who is 
accustomed to active habits cannot endure, and 


which deters thousands from engaging in it. 


New England Farmer. 


We will add to the foregoing, that we saw 
rich land which was deeply subsoiled for car- 
rots, and the crop treated in the best manner, 
that produced, in our mind, avery unprofitable 
erop. The carrots were from 14 to 22 inches 
in length, but very thin and weighed very 
lightly. We also saw the same season, a crop, 
the ground on which it was planted was noé 
subsoiled, and plowed only the usual depth for 
a root crop, which yielded a much greater 
amount in weight, though the carrots were 
scarcely more than half as long. The roots 
penetrated the hard ground, then spread, and 
the carrot thickened. The labor of digging 
also was not more than half as much as the sub- 
soiled crop.—| Hd. Tel. 


—__ $+ 20-8-2- 


Cultivation of Cucumbers. 

“Last spring a friend of mine and myself 
were planting cucumbers at the same time. , | 
was planting mine, as is usual in gardens, by 
mixing a small portion of stable manure with 
the earth, and raising the hill an inch or two 
above the surface of the ground. Observing it, 
he jocosely rem@rked, ‘ Let me show you how 
to raise cucumbers.’ Never having much luck 
in raising them, I cheerfully agreed to his pro- 
position. He commenced by making holes in 
the earth, at the distance intended for the hills, 
that would hold about a peck—he then 
filled them with dry leached ashes, cover- 
ing the ashes with a very small quantity 
of earth. The seeds were then planted on a 
level with the surface of the ground. I was 
willing to see the experiment tried, but had no 
expectation of anything but a loss of seed, 
labor and soil. Butimagine my astonishment, 
(notwithstanding a drier season was never 
known, and almost a universal failure of. gar- 
den vegetables,) when I beheld vines remarka- 
bly thrifty, and as fine a crop of cucumbers as 
any one could wish to raise, and they continu- 
ed to bear for an unusually long time. I will 
not philosophize on the suhject—but say to all, 
try 16; and instead of throwing your ashes 
away, apply it where it‘will be of use, and you 
will reap a rich reward”.— Ohio Farmer. 


Millet. 
Millet is an excellent substitute for the ordi- 
nary meadow hay. It is perfectly adapted toa 
Northern climate, and succeeds equally well at 
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the South, where hay is not generally produced. 
A's forage it is equal in nutritious qualities to 
the best timothy hay, while the land of tolera- 
ble fertility is often double that of the best 
meadows. When cultivated for the grain, from 
furty to sixty bushels per acre may be easily 
grown. It should be sown exclusively for the 
hay, or forthe seed. It is too frequently sown 
with a view to secure both seed and hay from the 
same crop, and consequently the seed is light 
and chaffy, and the hay coarse and inferior. 

When hay is the object, from sixteen to 
twenty quarts of seed should be sown upon an 
acre and harrowed in. It may be sown any 
time from May to the middle of July. Ifsown 
early, it will be ready to cut in Aygust. In} 
order to have sweet, nutritious hay, it should 
be cut before the seed is ripe and while the 
Straw is green, and cured the same as timothy, 
or, after being exposed to the sun a féw hours, 
it may be racked into cocks and cured like 
clover hay. When well cured, cattle and hor- 
ses pefer it to the best hay, and for working 
animals it imparts more strength than any 
rough food. 

It is sometimes cultivated for the grain, 
which for feeding is equal to corn and more 
valuable than oats, but it should be ground and 
She meal mixed with the cut hay or straw. 
Hogs and chickens are also fond of it; but the 
present demand for it for sowing renders 
it too valuable to be fed to stock; the demand 
has long been greater than the supply, and 
hence the price is high. If farmers would sow 
it with the exclusive object of raising good seed, 
it would be made a profitable crop. It has 
commanded from $1 75 to $2 a bushel during 
the present season. v 

When millet is raised with a view to obtain 
the best crop of grain for seed, regardless of 
the hay, itis best sown with the drain drill, 
putting from six to eight quarts of seed upon 
an acre. On good land, well prepared and 
sown in this way, the heads are large and well 
filled, often yielding sixty or seventy bushels 
per acre. 

One advantage in cultivating millet is, it can 
be sown at any time most convenient for the 
farmer, from spring to midsummer.— Vailey 
Farmer. 


Miscroscopic Discoveries of the Nature of 
Blight in Wheat. 

“M. C. Davaine has lately published, 
in the Oumptes Rendus, the result of his 
researches isto the nature of blight in 
wheat, of which account the following is 
an abstract: 


Wheat is subject to a disease, which, in 
rainy seasons, is very prevalent in certain 
districts; it is known under the name of 
blight. This disease is caused by micros- 
copic animalcules, whose organization. is 


similar to that of the cylindric worms, 
which live as parasites in the vorticello, 
andin man. They are helminthes, of the 
order of nematoides—thread worms.— 
These wheat worms have the remarkable 
capability of remaining in a dry and horny 
state for years, and then regaining life and 
motion on being moistened, and this pro- 
cess can be repeated eight or ten times.. 
It was long disputed whether they were 
animals or vegetables. On examining a 
grain of blighted wheat, it is found to con- 
sist of a hard shell, filled with white pow- 
der. This powder’contains no trace of 
starch; it consists entirely of microsco- 
pic threads, which are dry, stiff worms- 
When placed in water, these worms exhi- 
bit hygroscopic motion for a few moments. 
When the wheat is new, they soon make 
other manifold and considerable move- 
ments, which are unmistakeable signs of 
life. When the grain is old, it requires 
several hours, or sometimes even days, be- 
fore they resume motion and life. In a> 
single grain of affected wheat, there are 
generally several thousands of these 
worms. They have no sexual distinctions; 
they are the offspring of other forms. Be- 
fore a blight comes on, there are found 
from two to twelve larger worms in each 
kernel which is about to be affected, and 
the females of these larger worms have 
been observed to lay eggs. If blighted 
wheat is sown with sound, the worms, 
after a few weeks, and when the sound 
wheat is germinated, are awakened into 
life by the moisture of the earth, break 
through the thin shell which has confined 
them, and follow the dictates of individual 
enterprise. The great mass die an unfruit- 
ful death, but the few reach the germina- 
ted wheat, and effect a lodgment in the 
stalk under the forming leaves. They are 
carried up by the growth of the plant, and 
in wet weather ‘by their own exertions.— 
As they are dried up most of the time, 
they suffer no considerable change, until 
they enter into the forming kernels and 
lay theireggs. The blighted wheat is no 
more grain than nutgalls are fruit. Its 
tissue is composed of hypertrophical cells. 
It is only after the worms*have entered 
this tissue, that their re-productive organs 
become distinct. Both males and females 
become much larger, but the females are 
larger than the males, and lay a multitude 
of eggs, in which can be seen an embryo, 
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that soon breaks through the membrane of 
the egg, and commences its larva life. By 
the time the sound corn is ripe, the pa- 
rents are dead; their remains are dried 
into almost nothing, the egg-shells are ab- 
sorbed, and the grain is apparently filled 
with nothing but white powder. This is, 
as before stated, the dry helminthes.—.4n- 
nual of Screntific Discovery, 1857. 


Lampas in Horses—How Cured. 
BY R. JENNINGS, V..S., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Lampas, as it is termed, is a fulness or 
swelling of the bars, or roof of the mouth, 
caused by the cutting of the molar teeth. 
In all colts, lampas will be found. In 
many, however, little or no inconvenience 
may be observable; while in others, the 
great tenderness of the parts involved, 
causes the animal to refuse his food, sub- 
mitting to hunger, rather than pain; in 
consequence of which, he is compelled to 
submit to an operation as barbarous as it is 
cruel, which is no less than burning out 
the bars with a red hot iron, leaving the 
mouth sore for some time after. This mode 
of treating lampas, has been practised for 
years, and is, at the present day, almost 
the only course pursued in such cases, not- 
withstanding it is of no practical benefit 
whatever; but on the contrary, is often 
very injurious. Still, the owner will gen- 
erally ridicule the idea of remedying the 
evil by any other means. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that children, during the period 
of dentition, are subject to the same dis- 
ease. While some cut their teeth with 
little or no pain, others suffer severely.— 
What father would submit to an operation 
upon his child? what mother would see 
her darling babe thus cruelly tortured >— 
Wo be to the practitioner who would dare 
to make such a proposition; yet men will 
submit their favorite steed to such tor- 
tures, believing that course to be the only 
sure means of abating the evil. In. this, 
they are much mistaken. We do not de- 
ny that a horse thus dealt with, will not 
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inflamed parts, the swelling soon subsides, 
and the horse feeds as usual. For this 
purpose, a common pocket knife will an- 
swer the purpose very well ; after which 

the mouth should be washed with a solu- | 
tion of tincture of myrrh, two ounces to a 
pint of water; this should be repeated 
twice a day, for three or four days, during 
which time give bran mashes, flax seed 
gruel; and, if to be obtained, new grass 
would be very desirable. No hay, corn 
or oats should be given for a week; the 
teeth, then, will be in condition to masti- 
cate such food. By pursuing this course, 
you save your animal much inconvenience 
and suffering, without doing him any inju- 


|ry-—Ohio Farmer. 


The Sheep-Shearing Machine. 
Most of our readers have probably heard 


something in regard to this machine, though 
it is very likely that the account of it has 
been received with some incredulity. That 
the shearing of sheep can be’ successfully 
done, by machinery, is an achievement 
which affords another evidence that this is * 
an inventive age. We saw this machine 
in operation at the late show of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society. It was used 
to cut the wool from a dried skin, the skin 
having been first moistened, so that it could 
be pressed over a block in such a way as 
to present a smooth surface. The appara- 
tus is a box, about the size, and something 
of the shape of a common brick. It is 
fastened to the arm of the shearer, who 
works the cutting part by moving a lever 
with his hand, so as to produce a rapid 
oscillating motion of the knives. The 
knives are shielded by guards, similar in 
principle to those which are used for mow- 
ing machines, and although they can be 
made to cut very close, itis impossible for 
them to cut the skin. The machine seem- 
ed to work more rapidly than shears ordi- 
narily do, and the wool was cut very even- 
ly—the staple never being cut more than 
once. The inventor stated that he had 


nat 2 'sheared a sheep in twelve minutes, but he 
regain his former appetite, but we assert| 
that, had not this operation been perform- | 


did not tell the weight of the fleece, and we 
are without any means of accurately com- 


ed, he would have resumed his feeding paring this mode with the ordinary way 
equally soon, by means less painful, and/ of shearing, as to dispatch. The name of 


more humane. In the child, the human 


practitioner seldom does more than lance |! 


the gums. This, certainly, is a more ra- 
tional mode of operating, and my expe- 
rience teaches me, that my lancing the 


the inventor is P. Lancaster, of Burr-oak, 
St. Joseph’s county, Michigan. The ma- 


lchine .is made by Alexander Allen, of 
i rapa 


N. Y. The price is $10. 


Boston Cultivator. 
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Culture of Tobacco. 

Some gentlemen, new beginners, have asked 
us to give some information in regard to the 
preparation of land for tobacco and the culti- 
yation of the crop. In lieu of a fresh article, 
which, if we were to prepare it, would be mere- 
ly arehash of others that have appeared pre- 
viously in the Planter, we subjoin copious ex- 
tracts from two excellent ones that appeared, 
the one in January 1852, and prepared for the 
Planter by Messrs. William Garth, and R. W. 
N. Noland of Ivy Creek, Albemarle, in pursu- 
ance of an order made by the Hote and Corner 
Club of Albemarle, of which other gentlemen 
were members: the other by a gentleman of 
Prince Edward, but not THe gentleman who 
still owes-us a good article on the subject, which 
we hold him bound to write in the penalty of 
a “sharp stick :” 


Preparation of Sotl.—The land selected 
for tobacco should depend somewhat upon 
the prospective price of the article. If 
we have reason to suppose it will com- 
mand a hich price, we pitch the crop upon 
our best lands, and either increase the 
number of hills, or at any rate, by apply- 
ing the manure to rich land, increase the 
weight of the plants. But if we appre- 
hend low prices, we put it on poor land, 
and find the enrichment of the land no in- 
considerable part of the profits of the 
crop. But of this we will have no more 
to say hereafter. We like to break up to- 
bacco land early, particularly red land, so 
as to let it be thoroughly pulverized by the 
action of the winter’s frost. If possible, 
we would like to do this when the weather 
is just above freezing point, in order: to 
destroy the insect deposit in the soil; and 
with the same end in view, to barrow in 
the cold weather of February. We plough 
with a three-horse plough followed by a 
sub-soile coulter. During’ March, April 
and May, haul out and scatter the manure 
intended for the crop—sow one _ bushel 
plaster per acre, and plough in with a one 
or two-horse plough. Such red land as 
has no sand in it, after the first ploughing, 
should not be ploughed the second time, 
except with a coulter or shovel, so as to 
break it to the proper depth, without turn- 
ing under the pulverized soil on the sur- 
face. For this purpose a coulter is to be 
preferred. When the land is properly re- 
duced by harrowing, lay off with a shovel 
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plough three feet four inches each way, 
and throw up a large hill. This hilling 
should, if possible, be done early, while 
there is a season in the land, so as to be 
ready to receive the plant when the time 
for planting arrives. 

This brings us to the end of ‘the subject 
embraced in our first division, which we 
beg leave, with an apology for the imper- 
fect manner in which it is gotten up, re- 
spectfully to submit. 

In our first article upon this subject, we 
brought the crop up to the process of Az//- 
ing, and this we recommended should be 
done early while there is ‘‘season’’ in the 
land. In a full crop this is often imprac- 
ticable, and the planter is forced to de- 
pend for season upon the rains that fall 
after hilling. This should not change the 
shape of the hills. They should still be 
pointed and only so many cut off in antici- 
pation of a shower as you have plants to 
fill. If cut off and allowed to stand for 
any considerable time the hills bake and 
require freshening up before being planted. 
Plants stand better in hills freshly cut off. 
It is a common error to cut off hills too 
high. An elevation of six inches above 
the common level is sufficient on ordinary 
land. Indeed we consider land unfit for 
tobacco that requires higher hilling. Wet 
spots, however, occasionally occur in land 
‘cropped in tobacco, which rather than 
leave unoccupied we plant, and do so by 
giving increased height to the hill. In 
advocating low hilling and priming, our 
friend Gilmer says, “it is better to have 
lugs at bottom than at top,” and we agree 
with him. 

Planting with too much season, (upon red 
stiff land particularly,) is fatal to a crop, as 
clods are thus formed about the roots of 
the plant that no after cultivation can -re- 
duce. A safe rule is never to plant to- 
PaCCO until the land is sufficiently dry to 
| work with a hoe. 

Many persons, (overseers particularly, ) 
err in not allowing plants to attain proper 
size before setting them. Small plants 
may be used in new ground, but never in 
old land, except very early in the season, 
when the beds require thinning. 

In planting it is only necessary to ob- 
serve the following precautions: First, to 
insert the plant a little below the depth at 
which it grew in the bed—straightening 
the’ roots in so doing. Secondly, to press 
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the soil well about the roots ; and thirdly, 
to avoid bruising the plant either with the 
stick in pressing, or the fingers in holding 
it. Then fold the leaves gently to the 
north, and place a clod or stone on the 
south side so as to shade the plant from 
the sun. This clodding is necessary ex- 
cept in long continued rains, when the 
roots will take hold before the sun kills 
the bud. A thunder shower is not sufli- 
cient to dispense with clodding; on the 
contrary the hill being heated by the sun, 
a sudden shower will scald the plant, un- 
less protected, as recommended. The 
clods should be left on until the roots have 
taken hold, which is usually in from four 
to,seven days, and then removed in the 
evening. 

If planting be done late, plaster should 
be applied to the bud as soon as the clods 
are removed, but if the crop be forward, 
this operation may be deferred until the 
first of June. Plaster is indispensable to 
the tobacco crop—increasing its weight 
twenty-five per cent. When applied to 
the bud, a very small quantity 1s necessa- 
ry—say from one half to athimbleful. It 
is hardly necessary to say that missing 
hills should be re-planted. This, however, 
should be done as soon as possible, so as 
to insure an even crop, and it is better to 
get a perfect stand upon one land before 
you commence on another. 

The amount and kind of cultivation de 
pend so much upon circumstances, that it 
is diflicult to lay down any general rules 
for working this crop. It is all important 
that tebacco land should be kept at all 
stages of the crop thoroughly light and 
clean. Ordinary seasons, as a first work- 
ing, we break the land, if free of grass, by 
striking three licks to the row with a new 
ground coulter—or if there be much grass, 
running twice with the coulters and split- 


ting the list with a shovel plough, and. 


then with hilling hoes scrape down the 
hills, covering up what grass the ploughs 
have left, and breaking the crust around 
the plant. In dry weather it is well to 
draw .a little loose dirt about the root. 

The next working we give with the 
shovel ploughs and, breaking the land and 
covering up the grass, and follow with the 
hoes, drawing the dirt to the hill, or ‘“hill- 
ing up, ” andaf the plant be of sufficient 
size, ‘‘ priming off’’ the lower leaves and 
putting fresh dirt, about the roots. ‘'Fhis 
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will suffice for new ground, but old land 
will require another working, which is 
given with the plough and: hoes, if the 
size of the tobacco admit of it otherwise 
with the hoe alone. 

The height at which tobacco should be 
“primed’’ depends upon the variety culti- 
vated. We prime the Ruffle to about six 
inches. When the plant has attained suf- 
ficient size to give the proper number of 
leaves above the priming, it should be at 
once topped. This is done by breaking out 
the bud with such care, as not to injure 
the top leaves, which are very delicate 
and easily injured by rough handling. 
Experience soon renders a hand expert at 
this operation, and it is well to leave it to 
a few hands who have acquired this expe- 
rience. Like every other operation in to- 
bacco topping should be done zn time, as 
the smaller the bud the slighter the wound 
inflicted upon the stalk by breaking it. 

Early plants on rich land may be topped 
to nine leaves, but we aim to bring the 
crop generally to eight, to which number 
we top-until the 10th August, when we 
fall one leaf for each week. 

About the 10th August it becomes ne- 
cessary to ‘‘ worm and sucker’’ the crop 
once a week. Suckers should, under no 
circumstances, be allowed to grow ijonger 
than a man’s finger, as their growth great- 
ly exhausts the plant. Every planter 
should wage constant war upon the fobac- 
co fly, and to this end we advise the cul- 
tivation about the house of the sweet or 
monthly honeysuckle, of which the fly is 
very fond. One of our neighbors, from a 
few bushes, destroyed several thousand 
flies last season. 

As the tobacco plant ripens i: thickens 

up, becomes brittle, (breaking when gent- 
ly pressed between the finger and thumb 1) 
and loses that peculiar fuzzy appearance 
it has when green. Experience is required 
in judging when a plant is ready for the 
knife. More persons err in cutting too 
green than in letting the crop stand too 
long. Asa plant is cut it should be in- 
verted over its own stuble and allowed to 
stand until the sun ¢imders it sufficiently 10 
admit of its being handled without break- 
ing the leaves, then collecting the plants, 
stack and cover with bushes, k&e., so as to 
protect against sun-burning. « It is well to 
freshen up land on which tobacco is 
stacked to prevent codling. The plants 
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may either be hauled to the house and/plants will live better than when planted 


hung, or hung in the field, shingled down, 
and hauled upon the stick. We usually 
hang about nine plants to the stick, and 
place the sticks avout eight inches apart 
in the house. We prefer housing the 
crop at once to scaffolding. 

Having allowed the crop to yellow, we 
apply slow fires at first, and increase the 
heat gradually until about the third dav, 
when full heat may be applied. The great 
danger in firing is in applying too much 
heat at first. We think a better color is 
given by allowing the fires to go down at 
night than by keeping them up constantly. 
The firing should be continued until’ the 
stem is thoroughly cured up; and if the 
crop be allowed to hang in the house until 
warm weather, must be removed in warm 
damp weather to prevent mould. 

Wm. GartH, 
R. W. N. Nouanp. 

Ivy Creek, Albemarle, Va. 


The land for tobacco, if it be an old lot, 
and particularly a clover lot, should be 
broken up close and tolerably deep in 
autumn. Ifthe subsoil be a clod, wet or 
tenacious clay, only the surface should be 
inverted by the ploughs—and a subsoil 
plough ought to be run in the furrow of 
the turning plough. But if it be a dry, 
red clay a few inches may be thrown up 
by the turning plough without injury. In 
any case, the land ought to be rough- 
ploughed about mid-winter, say in Janua- 
ry, for the better amelioration of the soil, 
and‘still more for the destruction of the 
cut-worm. Ihave not often been troubled 
by this pest except when this ploughing 
has been omitted. The best time to ap- 
ply manure is at this ploughing—but if 
not applied then, let it be put on by: all 
means before the corn crop is planted— 
and plough it in as fast as it is hauled to 
the ground. A heavy drag ought to be 
run over the land just before it is bedded, 
and the beds thrown up with one-horse 
ploughs. When ready to plant, send a 
steady fellow, with a three-foot stick in 
his hand, walking along the beds and test- 
ing his stride occasionally by the stick. 
Chop in his footprints with hill hoes, clap 
and plant thus in the beds. If the land 
has been prepared as early as indicated, 
there will be season enough in it to plant 
any time in May, without arain, and the 


just after a rain; and if the weather con- 
tinue dry after planting, there will be less 
danger of injury to the tobacco from the 
formation of hard lumps around the roots. 
If proper attention has been given to the 
ylant-beds, the plants will be ready by the 
middle of May. But if it should be ne- 
cessary to plant in June, or to re-plant 
much in that month, it is an excellent 
practice to put a good handful of dry 
wheat chaff upon the plant as soon as it 
is stuck. This covering is better than any 
other I have used, and so far as I know, 
the credit of discovering it is due to an 
overseer in this neighborhood. The chaff 
must never be removed; every living 
plant will grow up through it in a few 
days, and thus all ‘‘ missing’’ hills will be 
easily recognized in re-planting. 

Instead of ‘‘ridging down,” or ‘ scra- 
ping down,” it is far better to put a little 
fresh earth to the plants at the first work- 
ing. Run three-tooth cultivators twice in 
the row, and deep as one horse can draw 
them; and then let every hoe-hand take 
one bed and work it as in weeding corn. 
As soon as the tobacco starts, or as soon 
as the grass begins to spring up, or when- 
ever a crust forms on the surface, it will 
need a second working. JI am disposed to 
think that the growth of the crop depends 
mainly upon this work. At any rate I 
have never seen a good crop made that 
had been slighted at this time; it is now 
that the plants fake a set, either running 
up with a slender stalk and narrow, short 
leaf; or spreading out, broad and leafy. 
It ought to be thoroughly stirred now, and 
this will be done best by running broadfoot 
coulters close to the plants, two or four 
times inarow. Follow the coulters with 
small dagons, throwing the earth to the 
plants. Then with hoes dig deep in the 
step, and finish by putting up moderate 
hills. An old and skilful planter of my 
acquaintance says that fire may be pre- 
vented, in a great degree, by making small 
hills. He says facts led him to this belief, 
and he shows his faith by his works. The 
explanation is, that a large hill absorbs 
more water and retains it longer than a 
small one. It is probable that very deep 
ploughing is a better preventive. It is 
chiefly upon light soils underlaid by tena- 
cious clays that the worst fire appears, and 
deep ploughing is certainly the preventive 
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bined. 

After the second working, one or two} 
slight scrapings up will complete the cul- 
tivation. 

These 1emarks, Mr. Editor, about the 
cultivation of tobacco, are based upon 
either experience or observation, and indi- 
cate the mode I intend to practise in fu- 
ture rather than that I have pursued. I 
have either tested in my own crop or seen 
in others the value of every part of the 
process, except the subsoiling. 

As to the proper time of cutting tobacco 
and housing it, or the best mode of curing 
and ordering it, I shall say nothing. 
‘Thsse are matters, in my opinion, which 
every ope must learn for himself by actu- 
al experiment. General instructions in- 
deed may be of some service, but would 
mislead as often as not. 

Yours, A PLANTER. 

Prince Edibard, January, 1853. 


Chinese Plants. 


With regard to the Soryho Suere, or Chinese 
Sugar Cane, the New Orleans papers, published 
in the midst of the only sugar section of the 
United States, contains facts that look favora- 
ple to its introduction. ‘Thomas Affieek, Esq., 
of Mississippi, writes that he has closely stu- 
died the plant, and watched the results of the 
various experiments made, from its first intro- 
duction into France until this time, and thinks 
it possible that it may supplant the sugar cane, 
but thinks the sugar-erowing State cannot lose, 
even if that be the result, as it will yield more 
sugar there than further north, beside attain- 
ing a vastly larger growth. The South will 
have an additional advantage in its supply of 
machinery perfectly adapted to the purpose, 
and its thorough knowledge of sugar making. 

Mr. George W. Kendall of the New Orleans 
Picayune, writes a letter td that paper on the 
same subject from his plantation near New 
Braunfels, Texas. He has made partial expe- 
riments with its culture, and says that of its 
properties for the production of sugar, he can 
as yet say nothing; he only knows that it tastes 
like the common sugar cane, and is full of juice 
about the time the first heads ripen. He adds 
that as a green fodder it beats everything that 
rows ; horses, sheep, and hogs are inordinate- 
ly fond of it, and so fall are the stalks of sac- 
charine matter that they must be both n-| 


what is well known as grape sugar or glocose— 
the same kind of sweet substance that is ob- 
tained by boiling starch in diluted sulphuric 
acid. 

We presume most of our en are aware 
that the sugars from beets, maple trees, corn 
stalks, and sugar cane appears to be alike, and 
naturally inclined to granulate in solid ‘hard 
crystal, while grape sugar is more inclined to 
remain in a soft mass, without granulating, and 
‘is much weaker in saccharum, though rich as a 
food. 

Grape sugar is abundant in fruit of all kinds, 
but does not erystalize, except imperfectly. 
The white sugar in raisins, however, is of this 
kind, as is also that portion of honey which 
solidifies. The chemical constitution and the 
practical values of the two sugars are very dif- 
ferent. Two ounces of cane sugar, according 
to the text books, are equal in sweetening 
power to five ounces of grape sugar. 


For the Southern Planter. 
Beprorp County, April, 1857. 
Mr. F. G. Ruffin: 


In perusing the first article in the April 
number (Southern Planter) on “the plan of in- 
struction in the principal and auxiliary depart- 
ments of the school of agriculture,” &c., we 


felt convinced that the maturity and precision — 


of the writer deserve the cordial approbation of 
the farming community of this Siate. Yet we 
beg leave to offer to your readers a sketch of dif- 
ference of opinion, which, although at first 
sight of seeming unimportance, yet attacks the 
very vitality of all institutions, but especially 
that of agriculture. 

Virginia, the ‘‘ farming State,” as. emphati- 
cally termed by a great European orator, has 
need of a not only ‘‘nine months preparation” 
for agricultural purposes, but of a thorough 
scientific agricultural school. The mere “abili- 
ty to read the English language, &e., to write 
a fair hand, to compose upon the occasion an 
essay in Kn lish twenty or more lines in length, 

correctly spelled and dictated,” and the Sac 
quaintance with the theory ‘and notation of 
arithmetic, with addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, &¢c., &c.,” are ‘far below 
the “dignity and importance” of that science, 
which is followed by a majority of our citizens. 
Even the subsequently calculated extension to 
two sessions will upon such a basis prove in- 
effectual. The numerous Academies and 
Colleges of this State would labor in vain 
to attract the young student to the literature 
of Greece and Rome, their halls would 
soon be deserted (should the above plan 


” 


tritious and nourishing. Mr. Kendall says a succeed) and intrinsic learning exchanged with 
stands a drought better than any thing he has, | a one-sided, superficial and unstable acquisi- 


and does not seem to require rain after itis|tion of empiric suggestions. 


once u 


For, although 
agriculture is at once the mother and offspring 


Prof. ‘Bacon, of Boston, said in a lecture at] of science, yet it is the only social calling that 
the Medical College, that the saccharum of lee proportionally least profitted by its BED 


Chinese sugar cane is not cane sugar, but 


gress. 
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The “dignity of labor’”’* demands a pedes- 
tal, through which it may be dignified, and 
more than any other profession should that of 
the farmer act with the motto, 


Magnum fac animum habeas spem bonam. 


The gradual or cuttatim elevation of agricul- 
ture can obviously never reach the gigantic 
advances of her sister sciences, even because 
this only observe, analyze, and prove what agri- 
culture assumes as experimental facts, and 
common honesty and the open avowal of their 
approval demand that the votary of that science 
should be fully acquainted with the nature of 
the principles assumed. The farmer should be 
versed in the character of those elevators which 
lead to his position, and we much rather antici- 
pate a good farmer in one well cducated witha 
view to this science, than in one- with the 
knowledge of ploughing, draining &., and 
without a scientific preparatory course. And 
this is natural. While the former has the ca- 
pacity of reading his soil and of applying p. e. 
the laws of chemistry to raising its productive 
qualities, has the latter the more qualification 
of appreciating and following matter of fact im- 
provements (if suited to his locality) and of 
knowing in what others have had the occasion 
to instruct him. 3 

With these views we are still advocating his 
collegiate course (of at least two years) as pre- 
paratory to an admission to the agricultural 
school. Our plan of such an institution has 
been demonstrated in an essay delivered at the 
District Fair, held at Jackson, Tennessee, and 
published in the Agricultural Report of the 
year 1855, (Tennessee.) Since the number of 
copies printed was necessarily limited, we will 
with great pleasure (at your demand) either 
send our copy or transcribe the essay; should 
you, however, be yourself in possession of the 
document, you may as you deem fit make prop- 
er use of it. 

The details of the plan advised by the author 
of the article in the Southern Planter, are upon 
the same principles with our own; and we feel 
it as an additional reward for the labor be- 
stowed upon our essay, that aman so highly 
endorsed by you entertains thus far like senti- 
ments with ourselves., B. R., M. D. 


* Vide: Address of Ex-Gov. Jones, Tennessee, before 
the Agricultural Society at their Fair, &c. Report. 
Agricultural Bureau of Tennessee for the year 1855. 
+20 -__-___—__- 

For Wuip.—One pint of cream, } pint of 
new milk,a wine glass and a half of white 
wine. ‘lake a lemon and squeeze in part of the 
juice, and then slice it, and put it into the 
cream. Sweeten to your taste. Beat it well 
till the froth is stiff and serve in glasses. 

2-6-0» 

A. Goop Caxe.—One tea cup of sugar, 8 
egos, 6 ounces of butter, 1 pint of milk, 2 cups of 
raisins, 1 cup of yeast, 3 pints flour, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. Very nice for lunch or tea. 


Wheat Drill. Enquiry about. Lands in 
Nansemond. Wyandotte Corn, 

Messrs. Editors,—Having it in contem- 
plation to purchase a wheat drill for the 
purpose of seeding my next crop; but first 
being desirous of ascertaining whether ’tis 
politic to use a drill for that purpose, can 
you induce some of the large wheat raisers 
of this and the adjoining State of North 
Carolina, to give us their experience in 
the use of that implement, and if advisa- 
ble to use, which is the best for distribu- 
ting guano at the time of drilling the wheat. 
At our last State Fair, I examined all the 
imptements on exhibition designed for that 
purpose, and then thought a drill exhibi- 
ted bv a gentleman named Suddith, pre- 
ferable to all others; but as I failed to pro- 
cure Mr.S.’s address and he has not deem- 
ed his drill worthy of being advertised in 
the ‘ Planter,’’? or any other agricultural 
publication which I have seen, I hereby 
call cn him to let us know where he man- 
ufactures his drills and the actual perform- 
ance of the same (in the form of an ad- 
vertisement,) or let us have the experi- 
ence of those who have used Suddith’s 
implement. 

Permit me here to ask (en passant) if 
‘tis not an unwise policy for manufactur- 
ers, &c., &c., to pursue, in not advertising 
their implements, &c., for sale, frequently 
being the case, that the net profits in one 
article alone, which they would not other- 
wise sell, more often than otherwise would 
pay for all advertisements for many, many 
years. 

The wheat crop is very promising in 
this county; an experience of twelve 
years confirms my opinion, that this is a 


very desirable section of the State for 
wheat raising; here the crop is subject to 


fewer disasters, matures early and there- 
fore generally escapes rust. The lands 
are light, with a substratum of clay, easily 
improved, materials for which are accessi- 
ble and abundant, such as marl, decompo- 
sed oyster-shells or Indian shell banks, 
swamp mud and woods mould; which ’tis 
only necessary to make a judicious use of, 
to render the lands very productive. But 
there are some draw backs to our advance- 
ment as an agricultural community ; oys- 
ters abound in our rivers, rail-wood and 
lumber in our forests ; various public works 
arein progress, all of which draw off the 
more valuable and efficient labourers; leav- 
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ing the superanuated and women and chil- 
dren to cultivate the farms ; men of enter- 
prise and capital might go farther and fare 
worse than to settle amongst us; here 
lands are cheaper than any portion of the 
State I have ever been in, possessing as 
many natural advantages. I have seen 
much said of late about Wyandotte Corn, 
which having planted for several years, I 
will sum up my experience by saying, that 
I think it about the most productive corn 
I ever raised and affording a greater 


succeed in the half of seven years will forfeit 
ten times the value of the plants to him, as 
compensation for labor and trouble. 
Wm. H. Ricwarpson. 
April 18, 1857. 


Peas and Snaps. Bugs in. 

A correspondent wishes to know how to kill 
bugs in seed peas. The following, clipped from 
the Germantown Telegraph, contains all we 
know about it. 


To Kill Bugs in Seed Peas.—J. Perkins, of 


amount of fodder than any whatever ; Euclid, Ohio, says :—On the day of sowing, put 


this may be a recommendation to those 
who approve of stripping the blades from 
corn (I do not.) 

I think it invaluable for sowing to make 
corn hay of, as each grain produces many 
suckers, which grow from the root and 
not the side of the parent stalk; can never 
be a merchantable article, as it is a very 
light, soft, flintless corn; may be fed to 
stock, but is doubtless less nutricious than 
other kinds or corn; should be planted 
early, as the blades are often green, when 
caught by frost. Should you deem the 
foregoing worthy of publication, you can 
insert it in the Planter; but if not, throw it 
aside and no offence will be given to 

? D. H. H. 

Nansemond Co., April 10, 1857. 


Osage Orange Hedges. 
To the Editor of the Southern Planter. 


A few more words if you please, and the 
last, of the Osage Orange Hedge. 

Whatever may he the expense of preparation 
for planting, subsequent cultivation and man- 
agement in Missourt, as practised by the Mess. 
Sigenors, whom you quote in your April num- 
ber, I know nothing and shall say nothing. 


But I do know that here in Virginia, a space of 


3 or 4 feet (even less) in width, well prepared 
with plough and harrow, a furrow or trench 
in the centre, deep enough to receive the plants 
without doubling up the ends of the main roots, 
and that furrow made rich enough for a ten 
barrel crop of corn, will be found fully suffi- 
cient for successful planting—that good plants 
of one year old, set from 8 to 12 inches apart, 
are the best. Of subsequent culture and prun- 
ing, little need be said; good culture and for 
the two first years, close pruning, are indispen- 
sable, and not materially expensive or trouble- 
some. 

And as to the time necessary here, to form a 
perfect hedge cr fence—if any respectable and 
unprejudiced man will make the experiment 
faithfully and properly, I will give plants for 
the purpose, and if the experiment does not 


the peas into a tub, or barrel; pour on hot (not 
boiling) water, sufficient to immerse them ; let 
them remain about two minutes, or until the 
bugs are dead ; then turn them into a basket, 
or something that will separate them from the 
water quickly, and they can be sown without 
applying anything to drythem. ‘This has been 
my practice when I have sown peas for a field 
crop. The degree of heat required can be as- 
certained by trying a few, before applying the 
water to the whole. 


Bugs may be kept out of Snaps by sowing 
the seed from a fall crop, planted in August. 
Stop them up as soon as dry in a glass bottle. 


For the Southern Planter. 
Land Paying for itself in one Crop. 


Mr. Eprror.—l have noticed a communi- 
cation in the March No. of the Planter, (taken 
from the Dispatch,) stating that some gentle- 
man purchased a piece of land in one of the 
upper counties for $800, and sold a single 
crop of tobacco for $1000. 

Now, as an offset, I make the following | 
statement: I purchased a tract of land a few 
years since, in the county of Surry, for $600 
cash. Last year, 1856, I sold 1329 bushels of 


wheat at $1 60, $2110 40 
200 bbls. of corn at $3, 600 00 
$2710 40 


I reserved corn enough for the use of the 


!farm, and 100 bushels of wheat.. I used two 


and three-fourth tons of guano on the wheat, 
—none on corn. The land, of course, has 
been improved since I bought it, by marl and 
peas. The above crop of wheat was made 
from 80 bushels sown, or 163 for one. 
W. C. Jonzs. 
Surry Co., Va. 


Love of Flowers. 

Flowers are considered the ornaments 
of vegetable life, and have in all ages been 
cultivated by persons of leisure and taste, 
for the pleasure they yield to the eye and 
the fancy. While generally healthy and 
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exhilarating, from being pursued in the 
open air, floriculture is justly considered 
to be a fine and harmless recreation, which 
by leading to tranquil contemplation of 
‘natural beauty, and diverting the mind 
from gross worldly occupations, has a pos- 
itively moral, and therefore, highly bene- 
ficial tendency. It has also the advantage 
of being open to the pursuit of high and 
low, rich and poor, the over-worked -man 
of business, and the industrious mechanic. 
It is confined to no particular degree or 
situation. It may be followed with equal 
enjoyment by individuals of both sexes, 
and as is well known, on every imaginable 
scale, from that of the single flower-pot, 
or ornamental border, to the princely green- 
house and the exquisitely varied parterre. 
We love flowers. We even love the wild 
flowers of our woods and fields, and their 
cultivation has afforded us great pleasure. 
The natural grace, simplicity, and attrac- 
tive coloring of flowers, have afforded end- 
less themes for moralists and poets, and 
volumes have been written to show how 
many associations of feeling, simple and 
sublime, these beauteous objects are cal- 
culated to excite. j | 

As our desire is to improve the taste as 
well as the understanding, we hope to be 
excused for pausing a few moments over 
this agreeable view of flower culture. 
Few natural objects are more poetical, or 
more calculated to refine the morals and 
taste, than flowers. ‘‘From the majestic 
sun-flower, towering above her sisters of 
the garden, and faithfully turning to wel- 
come the god of day, to the little, humble 
and well known weed that is said to close 
its eyes before impending showers, thére is 
scarcely one flower that may not, from its 
loveliness, its perfume, its natural situation, 
or its classical association, be considered 
highly poetical.” | 

As the welcome messenger of spring, 
the snowdrop claims our first regard; and 
numberless are the lays in which the 
beauties of this little modest flower are 
sung. The snowdrop teaches us a les- 
son, too, it marks out the progress of time. 
We cannot behold it without feeling that 
another spring has come, and immediately 
our thoughts. recur to the events which 
have occurred since last its fairy bells were 
expanded. Whether the ‘‘cowslip which 
spangles the green,” or the violet, while 
it pleases by its modest, retiring beauty, 


possesses the additional charm of the most 
exquisite of all perfumes, which inhaled 
with the pure and invigorating breezes of 
spring, always bring back in remembrance, 
a lively conception of the delightful sea- 
son. Thus, in poetical language, the ‘“vio- 
let-scented gale,” is synonymous with those © 
accumulated and sweetly blended egratifi- 
cations which we derive from odors, flowers, 
and balmy breezes; and above all from the 
contemplation of renovated nature once 
more bursting forth into beauty and per- 
fection. | 

An error, not.uncommon, in deciding 
which flowers shall be planted, is to select 
numbers, merely for their variety or novel- 
ty, without reference to what will be their 
appearance when in bloom, and which gen- 
erally leads to disappointment. Unless for 
botanical illustration, make a choice of 
flowers on two principles—those which 
will be beautiful when in bloom, although 
common, and those which will bloom at 
the particular season required, to ensure a 
succession of variegated beauty from spring 
to autumn. The true amateur gardener 
takes a pride in cultivating and improving | 
even the common wild flowers of our fields, | 
urging them, by careful culture, to the 
highest state of perfection, as to size and 
brilliancy of coloring, of which they are 
susceptible. 

C. N. B. 


Genesee Farmer. 


A Good Market Garden, &c. 


In a private letter, enclosing a subscrip- 
tion to the Genesee Farmer, our esteemed 
correspondent, SamuEet Wittiams, of Wa- 
terloo, N. Y., gives an account of a visit 
to a market garden in his vicinity, which 
we take the liberty of extracting, for the 
benefit of our readers: 

‘Tt was by no means at my suggestion 
that you get one of our best practical farmers 
for a customer, as I had not seen him ina 
year or more. He said he had exchanged | 
the occasionally with a neighbor, for 
the Genesee Farmer, but it was a bad plan, 
as he always wanted a paper at hand for 
reference, and to study at leisure its 
weightier matters. True, we have but 
few such farmers, and ‘pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ 

‘“T have just been to see an English- 
man’s market garden, which beats any one 
I had ever before seen, even my own, ex- 
cept in corn, wurzel, cabbages and Lima 
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beans; and he would certainly beat me 
in the Limas, if he could so far over- 
come his English prejudices, as to plant 
them. I doubt whether a larger quantity 
of onions was ever grown on the same 
space on the earth’s surface. Five years 
ago, his garden was a wet, sandy swale, 
where the muck had given the drab sand a 
blueish tint. He began by cutting an open 
ditch to let off surface water, soas tomake 
the land fit to plant in the spring; hereto- 
fore it had not been dry enough to plant 
before the middle of June; his crops were 
better, but not large or early. He now 
runs tile drains 24 feet deep, and 40 feet 
apart through the lot; one of them was uh- 
der his large onion bed. The onions were 
planted in rows twelve inches apart; the 
space is only ten inches after the onions 
are grown. In these rows the onions were 
from the diameter of a dollar to that of a 
half dollar, and some smaller;.they not 
only touched each other in the rows, but 
most of them were turned up edgewise, 


and still there was not space enough be- 
tween the onions, throughout a sixty foot, 
His tomatoes, 
were earlier and larger than common; so: 


row, to place your finger. 


were his potatoes. His bean crop very 


large; but his corn and cabbages, though | 
excellent, were no better than is grown on 


good heavy soils. 

‘To the eye this man’s soil was coarser 
than a prairie soil, and ashade or two high- 
er colored; but it was pulverulent, and 


rich in that muck or organic matter it. 
had been collecting from the beginning. | 


Mr. Foster said his onions had not been 
manured at all. 
clay here is several feet below the surface; 
the neighboring knolls of drab sand, being 
less aluminous than this swale, need much 
and constantly applied nitrogenous manures 
to make them anything like as productive. 
Here in this drained mucky swale, English 
turnips in part distanced worms and grew 
well; but all English, as Fostxr is, he 
had sweet corn growing in drills, as a sec- 
ond crop, after peas and early potatoes. 
He says his cow prefers corn fodder to 
pithy turnips, and it yields much more 
in bulk.”’—Genesee Farmer. 


Preserving Fruit by Hermetical Sealing. 
We are glad to see that year by year the 


old practice of making large quantities of 


preserves in every family, is declining; and 
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A sub-soil of calcareous | 
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that sweetmeats are giving place to a more - 
simple, healthful, and delicious article, 
namely, fresh fruit preserved in its natural 
state, by perfectly excluding the air. 

Fresh peaches, strawberries, &c., are 
certainly a greater luxury in mid winter 
than the same fruit preserved with sugar, 
while the expense is less, and the pmount 
of skill required no greater. 

The self-sealing tin cans, now exten- 
sively introduced, are far superior to the 
old kind, as the housewife can put them 
up quickly and safely without the aid of a 
tinner; they are as easily opened as closed, 
and the same cans will do for successive 
years. These self-sealing cans are made 
in different ways. Some are sealed by 
screwing a cork upon a rubber compress 
and applying melted bees-wax; others by 
warming the cover and pressing into a rim 
of cement, which surrounds the top of the 
can; others again are sealed with a pecu- — 
liar kind of soft sodder. 

The chief agent in the work of preser- 
vation is heat. If after the application of 
heat for a certain time, (by which process 
the air.is expelled,) the article be sealed 
up hermetically, it will remain unchanged 
for an indefinite period. We will briefly 
describe the method of putting up fruit in 
this manner, as given by several manufac- 
turers: 

First, select good fresh fruit or vegeta- 
bles. Stale and fermented articles can 
never be preserved. Vegetables decom- 
posing quick, such as green corn, green 
peas, asparagus, should be preserved within 
six hours after being picked, particularly in 
hot weather. Berries always within twen- 
ty-four hours. Peaches, quinces, pears, 
apples, should be pealed, and the seeds re- 
moved before preserving. } 

Vegetables should be partly cooked first. 
Such as corn, peas, and potatoes, should 
be boiled a half an hour; asparagus, a 
quarter hour. To vegetables, add a half a 
pint of the water they are cooked in to the 
quart. 

Fill the can with ripe fruit, adding, if 
desired, a little sugar—simply enough to 
render the fruit palatable, and set in a ves- 
sel of water, (warm or cold.) Let the 
water boil, and continue boiling until the 
fruit is well heated through—say for a half 
an hour. Direction has been given to 
simply let the water boil but such direction 
is defective, as at this time the fruit in the 
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centre of the vessel will 
warmed. Should the vessel be then 
sealed, fermentation will take place. The 
heat must thordughly penetrate the contents 
of the vessel. ‘As soon as the fruit is 
sufficiently heated, seal the can and the 
work is done. 

Another was to make a syrup of two 
pounds of sugar for six pounds of fruit, 
using half a pint of water for every pound 
of sugar. Skim the syrup as soon as it 
boils, “and then put in your fruit and let it 
boil ten minutes. Fill the can, and seal 
up hot. Some make a syrup of a half a 
pound of sugar to every pound of fruit— 
and some use only a quarter of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, while some use 
no sugar at all. 

To ‘keep peaches, pare and cut them up. 
If thrown into cold water, they will retain 
their firmness and color. Heat them in 
the cans as above, or boil them ten minutes 
in a syrap. In this way, strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries, plums, peaches, &c., 
&c., may be kept any length of time, in 
the same condition that they were when 
sealed up, and with their flavor unchanged. 
For small fruit, it is best to make a syrup 
without water, and boil the fruit in it only 
for a few minutes. 

Mr. Doddridge of this city has experi- 
mented largely with the use of different 
kinds of cans, and gives the following in- 
structions : 

Peaches, quinces, pears, apples, should 
be pealed, quartered, and the seeds removed 
before preserving. ‘They should be placed 
in a kettle and be brought to a brisk boil 
with as little stirring as will prevent them 
from scorching, to avoid breaking the fruit. 
The fruit should be kept boiling while the 
cans are being filled. Tomatoes should be 
boiled and the skins taken off, and then 
placed in a kettle and brought to a boil 
kept:so while filling the cans. 

Fill the cans quickly from the boiling 
material in the kettle, and immediately 
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place on the cap, (which should be warm,) 
fitting it closely to the shoulder of the neck 
of the can. Blow or wipe the moisture 
out of the gallery which the heat of the 
can within a little time will dry off. Then 
fill the gallery with cement. This takes 
less time than filling with cold fruit, and 
heating the can up im boiling water. 

Fresh stewed fruits of all kinds may be 


kept in these vessels. It will only be ne- 


| 


cessary to stew the fruit as for the table, 

adding the amount of sugar necessary to 
make it palatable ;—fill up the vessel with 
the hot fruit and seal at once. All ripe 
fruits preserved in this way, will be found 
as fresh in the winter season as when it 
is taken from the tree and stewed. 

How to know that the can is hermetically 
sealed, and that the contents will keep— 
The contents as soon as they cool, will 
shghtly shrink, leaving a vacuum, and the 
top and bottom of the can will become 
concave, from the pressure of the external 
air. This shows that sealing is perfect. 
Set the can in a warm place, ‘and if, after 
four or five days, the concave condition of 
the top and botton remain, all is right. 
But if they swell out, fermentation has 
commenced. 

As soon as this is perceived, open and 
heat the contents as at first. 

These directions apply to every kind of 
can, the only difference being in the mode 
of sealing, and for these particular direc- 
tions accompany the cans.—Ofio Culti- 
vator. 


Home-Made Bread. 

In the ‘‘Newspaper’ of last week, 
(which by the way, is an especial favorite 
in our family,) I saw an article on the sub- 
ject of Home-made Bread, which accords 


|precisely with my own ideas on that very 


important subject, and I am_ therefrom 
prompted to send my own infallible recipe, 
for the benefit of my sister housewives, 
readers of the Newspaper. 

You must know then, honored sirs, so 
numerous are the applications for my re- 
cipe, I have seriously, several times, before 
this, considered the expediency of making 
it generally known through the medium of 
a newspaper, and thereby save a deal of 
scribbling. I therefore now ask the honor 
and favor of its insertion in your excellent 
journal. 

Invaluable Recipe for Making Bread.— 
In the first place, there are three indispen- 
sable requisites for making good bread, viz: 
Good flour, yeast, and a careful hand. 
From three quarts of sifted flour, take one 
half pint of it in a separate vessel, and 
scald it with boiling water; let the paste 
cool to blood heat, ‘and then add one egg, 
one tea-spoonful of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of salt, one cup of well risen yeast; 
whip the whole well with a spoon, and 
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then pour it into the midst of the three 
quarts of flour; knead it well, with as much 
warm water as will make it into a moder- 
ately stiff dough; let your bread rise till at 
least twice its size; then, after again knead- 
ing a great deal, mould out your loaves 
or rolls into smooth, regular forms, wet 
them over with cold water, to prevent). 
cracking, and set them to raise again under 
a, clean “cloth, till by touching on one side, 
they will quiver on the opposite side, then 
wet again with cold water and bake imme- 
diately. If the fermentation has not ar- 
rived at this point, the bread will not be 
sufficiently light—if it 1s suffered to go be- 
yond this point, the bread will lose its 
sweetness. ‘A tin kettle with a closely 
fitting cover, is best to set your bread to|° 
raise in, particularly when it is set to raise 
over night, to be baked for breakfast in the 
morning. Your bread should be set to 
raise in a moderately warm place, in win- 
ter, and a cool place in summer. I use 
yeast cakes, as more convenient, more 
easily kept sweet, and less expensive. I 
make them thus :—Boil as many hops as I 
can grasp in one hand, in a quart of water, 
down to three half pints, then pour it over 
a cupful of sifted flour, through a seive or 
cullender; let it get cold; then add a pint 
of well risen yeast, and as much Indian 
meal as will make a stiff dough; set it by 
to raise, and when quite spongy and light, 
sift your board over with meal, make your 
cakes thin and lay them on it to dry; turn 
them frequently while drying. After they 
are thoroughly dry, hang them in a clean bag 
in your kitchen, to insure from moisture. 
Do not dry them in the sun or near a fire, 
either will destroy their life. I usually put 
my board of yeast cakes to dry on the 
highest shelf in the kitchen, after sifting 
them over with meal, which can be skaken 
off with the dust, which will unavoidably 
fall upon them.—In Dollar Newspaper. 


Valuable Receipts. 

Weare requested to insert the following 
recipes by a kind correspondent.to whom 
we are indebted for some seed of the Mar- 
tinoe and vegetable egg. 


A friend has handed us the subjoined re- 
ceipts for publication, with the remark that 
they will be found satisfactory in every 
respect by good housewives. 


Soda Biscuits.—Take two quarts of flour, 


one pint of sour milk, two pieces of butter 
the size of a walnut, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream-tartar, two teaspoonfuls of soda ; 


mix cream-tartar with the#lour, and soda 


with the milk. 


To Pickle Martinoes.—Soak in brine: 
take them out and drain them; put them 
in an iron pot and cover with weak vine- 
gar; simmer slowly until they turn dark 
and are tender enough for a straw to run 
through them; drain them and put them 
in a jar with some sliced onions; boil 
strong vinegar, cloves, allspice, red pep- 
per, and horse radish, and pour it over 
them boiling hot; tie up closely, and in a 
few weeks they will be ready for use. Su- 
gar is a great improvement; if used, it 
must be boiled in the spices. | 


French Pickles.—Take one peck of 
green tomatoes, one-fourth peck of onions, 
one-fourth pound of white mustard seed, 
one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, 


‘one bottle of mixed mustard, two table- 


spoonfuls of black pepper, one table-spoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper, one ounce of cele- 
ry seed, one pound of brown sugar. Slice 
the tomatoes and lay them in salt for 
twelve hours, pour off the brine, slice your 
onions and put a layer of tomatoes, onions, 


Ispices and sugar, in a bell-metal kettle, 


until the ingredients are all in. Pour on 
vinegar until the tomatoes are covered, 
and boil hard for one hour. 


Sweet Mango Pickles.—¥Fill a gallon jar 
with mangoes and cucumbers, and cover 
them with strong brine; after letting them 
stand for several days, pour off the brine 
and boil it and pour it hot over the pick- 
les; do this every third morning until you 
have scalded them three times; you are 
then to mix equal quantities of water and 
vinegar, and scald them three times as be- 
fore, keeping them closely covered with 
cabbage leaves to keepin the steam. The 
filling for mangoes, cucumbers and pep- 
pers: One tea-cup of black pepper, one 
tea-cup of allspice, half tea-cup of race 
ginger, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of 
mace, one pint of black mustard seed, one 
pint of white mustard seed, two cups of 
scraped horse radish, two and a half 
pounds brown sugar. Beat the spices, but 
not fine; one small cabbage chopped fine ; 
mix all well and fill your mangoes. Take 
two pounds more sugar and buil with the 
vinegar ; pour it hot over your pickles. If 
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ou have too much dressing, put it in cot- 
on bags and throw it in the pot with-your 
pickles. 


———_—____——_—__ to 0 2 > —_—_—_—_——_ 
From the South Carolina Farmer and Planter. — 
Sheep Shearing. 


From time immemorial in the wool growing 
- Districts, the first of June has been set apart 
as a holiday, when scenes of unusual mirth 
and festivity ushered in the first day of the 
sheep shearing season. At the present time, 
in many parts of Europe, the first day of June 
is known as a holiday, as the beginning of the 
wool harvest, and is celebrated by feasts and 
dancing. Even in the United States, the North- 
ern portion of these where there is much atten- 
tion paid to sheep husbandry, the first of June 
is a day of general jollification. But with us 
in the Southern States, where the spring is 
some {wo months in advance of that of our 
Northern neighbors, we must begin to shear 
our flocks of their fleeces, near the first of 
April,—some do even before that, but there 
may be some risk in so doing. If we leave 
our sheep late in the spring, before we begin 
to shear, we find many that are poor, exhaust- 
ed and even look sick, which is caused by their 
thick, heavy fleeces keeping the air away from 
their skin, and is keeping the system in a fe-' 
ver all the time. Such sheep will lie in the 
shade, and will rarely be seen feeding through 
the day, but early in the morning, and late in 
the evening, they will do so with a voracious 
appetite, proving that sheep will endure hun- 
ger, rather than expose itself to the scorching 
sun of early spring. 

Many judicious planters object to washing 
sheep, from its tendency to produce colds and 
catarrhal affections to which sheep are par- 
ticularly liable, but it cannot well be dispensed 
with, as the wool is always more saleable, and 
if carefully done, need not be attended 
with any injury; warm, settled weather, 
however, is indispensable to washing with 
safety to the general heglth of the sheep. 

When the planter has but few sheep, and 
needs all the wool for home consumption, he 
can consult his own convenience about wash- 
ing his sheep; but with a large flock, and the 
wool for a market, the sheep must be washed ; 
it gives the staple a lively look, and a softer 
handling, and can be got cleaner if carefully 
washed on the animal than can possibly be 
done after it is taken off from him. 

To wash your sheep, build a small pen in 
such a manner that the sheep may be easily 
caught, close by a running stream; have one 
‘man in the pen to catch and tag the string, 
(which is the removal of all the wool near the 
extremity of the sheath and scrotum of the 
males, from the udder of the ewes, and from 
below the dock, the inside of the legs and 
thighs,) for two to wash. I have seen some so 
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careless as to drag the sheep in the water on 
their backs, or any way to get them in. Such 
practice is very wrong, as well as a hard way 
to handle sheep. The easiest way is to take 
up the sheep and carry it. By dragging a 
sheep into the water, the sand and mud gets 
in the wool where much of it will remain to 
the great annoyance of the shears when the 
sheep becomes to be shorn, besides injuring 
the sale of the wool. The sheep should be 
caught by a man in the yard, and carried to 
the edge of the water, and then held on a 
bench or stool, until the washer is ready to 
take it. The washer then carries it into the 
water to a suitable depth to perform the opera- 
tion; having squeezed the wool sufficiently in 
the water, he leads the sheep gently to the 
shore, and then finishes the operation by 
squeezing the water out of the wool as much 
as possible. In this way we serve a double 
purpose; first, if any filth remains in the wool 
after washing in the water, more can be squeez- 
ed out than will naturally drain out; and 
second, by squeezing the water from the wool, 
the sheep is relieved of a heavy burden, which 
otherwise would cause it to tumble down in 
the mud, sand, or gravel, running off, which is 
too often the case when let go with the water 
in the wool. In such cases they need be taken 
up, carried back and washed over again. 


After all are washed, the sheep should be 
confined in a close pen until they begin to 
sweat or steam, and then turn into a clean Ict 
covered with pine leaves or straw, kept clean 
until ready to shear. , 

Catch your sheep gently as possible, turn 
it on its back, set yourself down on a low stool, 
and lay the sheep’s head on your left leg, put 
your arm over across its body, and with the 
left hand raise its fleece off from the points of 
the shears as you work, this is the easiest and 
safest way to handle the sheep. 

After the fleece is off, take it and spread it 
with the outside uppermost on a smooth bench 
or table, push the wool carefully together to 
render it more compact, double the sides over 
to the centre, throw the clear loose locks into 
the middle, and roll together from each end; 
this makes a smooth, dense package, which is 
secured by passing a stout twine one or more 
times around the sides and ends; this is now 
ready for market, and all the wool from the 
extremities or, the second quality, should be 
closely sheared and saved by itself before dis- 
missing the sheep, but not put up with the 
choice fleeces. . 

If wounds are made, which is some times 
the case with unskilful hands, a mixture of 
tar and greese ought to be applied. After 


shearing, such horns and hoofs as are likely 


to be troublesome, should be sawed and pared. 

From the improvement in the price and de- 
mand for wool, and that of the coarser quali- 
ties, the prospect now held out of a steady 
market for the article, and a still further en- 
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hancement of prices, we are inclined to think 
that planters who have suitable . grazing 
grounds for sheep, would consult their own in- 
terests by increasing their flocks. No animals 
pay better for their keeping when the demand 
for wool is good and the prices fair ; and there 
is, perhaps, none that requires so little atten- 
tion during the grazing months, or less food 
during winter. It appears to be the true pol- 
icy of planters to diversify their products as 
much as possible, and we are sure that there 
is none more available than the production of 
wool, and for the reason we have already as- 
signed. But independent of the value of the 
wool of the sheep, there is certainly no meat 
more delicate, more generally relished or nu- 
tritious than theirs; and although the price is 
greatly reduced to what it was in former years, 
still when the value of the fleece is taken into 
account, there can be no question as to their 
being a profitable kind of stock, while the fact 
of the supply of wool being greatly inadequate 
to the demand at present, should operate as 
an inducement to the extension of sheep hus- 
bandry. DAK, 


nD 
The Proper Time for Cutting Timothy. 
BY JAMES P- KIRTLAND, M. 
OHIO. 


D., OF CLEVELAND, 


The proper time for cutting Timothy mea- 
dows, (herds-grass of New England,) with 
reference to securing the best qualities of hay, 
has been a fruitful subject of observation and 
remark. Little or. no attention has been paid 
to the influence of the time and manner of cut- 
ting, over the health, permanency, and pro- 
ductiveness of such meadows. A vague idea 
prevails, among farmers, that if the mowing 
be performed before the seed of this species of 
grass is ripe, it will run out, from a failure to 
re-seed the ground. Every observing farmer 
has noticed that, in some instances, extensive 
tracts of Timothy sward have suddenly died, 
soon after the removal of the crop of hay, 
while, in others, the sward continued healthy, 
and for a series of years produced abundantly 
of this grass. The rationale of such opposite 
results, under apparently similar circumstances, 
had never been explained, so far as my infor- 
mation extends. 

My neighbor, Richard McCrary, an intelli- 
gent and practical farmer, has recently pre- 
sented me with the annexed propositions and 
conclusions, as the result of his experience on 
this subject. These he illustrated by speci- 
mens of the grass, in every condition to which 
he alludes. It is hoped they will be thoroughly 
scanned, by persons competent to test their ac- 
curacy. If, they bear this test, to Mr. Mc- 
Crary the credit of the discovery of the facts 
solely belongs; and I have no doubt the com- 
munity will consider him as having conferred 
an important benefit. 

1. Timothy grass (Phleum pratense) is a 


perennial plant, which renews itself by an an- 
nual formation of ‘ bulbs,” or, perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, tubers, in which all the 
vitality of the plant is concentrated during the 
winter. These form, in whatever locality the 
plant is selected, without reference to dryness 
or moisture.* From these, proceed the stalks 
which support the leaves and head, and from 
the same source spread out the numerous fibres, 
forming the true roots. 

2. To insure a perfect development of these 
tubers, a certain amount of nutrition must be 
assimilated in the leaves, and returned to the 
base of the plant, through the stalk, 

3. As soon as this process of nutrition is 
completed, it becomes manifest by the appear- 
ance of a state of desiccation, or dryness, al- 
ways commencing at a point directly above 
either the first or second joint of the stem, 
near the crown of the tuber. From this point, 
the desiccation gradually progresses upwards, 
and the last portion of the stalk that yields up 
its freshness is that adjoining the head. Co- 
incident with the beginning of this process is 
the full development of the seeds, and with its 
progress they mature. Its earliest appearance 
is evidence that both the tubers and seeds have 
received their requisite supplies of nutrition, 
and that neither the stalk nor the leaves are 
longer necessary to aid them in completing 
their maturity. A similar process occurs in 
the onion, just above the crown of the bulb, 
indicating the maturity of that organ. 

4, If the stalk be cut from the tubers, before 
this evidence of maturity has appeared, the 
necessary supplies of nutrition will be ar- 
rested, their proper growth will cease, and an 
effort will be made to repair the injury, by 
sending out small lateral tubers, from which 
weak and unhealthy stalks will proceed, at the 
expense of the original tubers. All will ulti- 
mately perish, either by the droughts of au- 
tumn or the cold of winter.t 

5. The tubers, together. with one or two of 
the lower joints of the stalk, remain fresh and 
green, during the winter, if left to take their 
natural course; but if, by any means, this 
green portion be severéd, at any season of the 
year, the result will be the death of the plant. 


* Mr. Lapham, in his valuable article on the “ Gras 
ses of Wisconsin,” (Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Society, Vol. 3, 1853, page 425,) says: 
“ When growing in very dry places, bulbs are fre- 
quently tormed on the roots of Timothy grass, as a 
sort of store-house of moistuie, &c., from which to’ 
draw supplies of nutriment, for the future growth of 
the plant.” Mr. McCrary supposes it occurs in all 
localities, and is the nature and habit of the plant. In 
this, he is probably correct. 

t Florists know that if the stalk of the white lily be 
cut, prematurely, a similar result ensues; and that, 
by cutting off the stem and leaves of herbaceous 
peonies, before they are mature, the tubers will be so 
much impaired as to fail to bloom the next season. 
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From the foregoing considerations it is con- 
cluded, 

1. That Timothy grass cannot, under any 
circumstances, be adapted for pasture; as the 
close nipping of horses and sheep ‘is fatal 
to the tubers, which are also extensively de- 
stroyed by swine. 

2. The proper period for mowing Timothy 1s 
at any time after the process of desiccation has 
commenced on the stalk, as noted in Propo- 
sition 3. It is not very essential whether it is 
performed a week earlier or later, provided it 
be postponed till that evidence of maturity has 
become manifest. 

3. All attempts at close shaving the sward 
should be avoided, while using the scythe, and, 
in gauging mowing-machines, care should be 
taken to run them so high that they will not 
cut the Timothy below the second joint above 
the tuber.—Pat. Off: Rep. 


Growing Rubber in the United States. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—After a long interval of 
country life I again open a communication 
with you, my main object being to present to 
the American public, through the medium of 
the Scientific American, the cheering intelli- 
gence that the question so long propounded, 
as to whether there was anything to be found 
in the wide expanse of our national domain 
that partook of the nature and characteristics 
of caoutchouc, or India rubber, may now be 
safely answered in the affirmative. I have the 
gratification of being able to state that the 
article not only exists in our country, but 
that it is a common product in all of the States 
south of latitude 39°. I send you a small 
specimen of the substance, remarking that it 
is found in this country in a solid form, in- 
stead of the fluid or milky condition in which 
the ordinary rubber is found, consequently 
being in minute parts, cohesion of those parts 
can only be effected by the action of heated 
rollers, such as are used in all India rubber 
factories. 

The specimen I send you is small and rather 
ragged, from the cause already stated, the 
cohesion in this case being effected by the 


action of a hammer with a heated plate of|be used at all in washing? 


iron. From a very imperfect and unprofes- 
sional analysis I am led to believe that the 
physical properties of this article and the 
substance imported are identical. Without 
prepare to absolute accuracy in my results 

think the approximation is C.87°2 H.12°8. 
The flame resembles the imported article as 
well as the smell and taste. 

“ Honor to whom honor” is a motto I some- 
times find to fail in the application; lest some 
other person should set himself forth as the 
discoverer of this American product, I shall 
invite the attention of such to the announce- 
ment I now make, and if any one has preceded 


the coming six months, or I shall take to my- 
self the credit, if any be due. As I before 
stated, the growth of this substance is general, 
and though unlike the 8ther, it can easily be 
reduced to a suitable shape for export or do- 
mestic use. Josepn KH. Warn. 
[The sample forwarded looks like the real 
caoutchouc, and exhibits the same elastic 
properties, but we do not detect any smell. 
If it diifers from common rubber, it is, for 
aught we see to the contrary, as likely to be 
better as worse. Will Mr. W. give us further 
information ?—Sp.|—Scientific American. 
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A Superior Washing Fluid. 


Messrs. Epirors—I send you a receipt for 
making a superior Washing Fluid, which I 
have had in use over two years. ‘There is no 
precipitate if prevented from freezing and 
properly made, In the following proportions 
it will not cost over three cents a quart: 

Dissolve 1 pound of sal soda in 1 quart of 
hot water, and add to it 4 quarts of lime 
water; when this settles pour off the clear. 
Next dissolve 3 ounces of borax in 1 quart of 
boiling water, and add it to the 5 quarts of 
clear water. When cold dissolve in it 2 or 3 
ounces of pulverized carbonateammonia. Put 
it in bottles, and keep it tightly corked. 

This fluid makes strong, thick ‘‘suds,” 
makes washing less injurious to the hands, 
and it cleans the clothes with less rubbing. 
Use 1-2 pint, or less, to about five gallons of 
water; put it, with some soap, into the tub 
of clothes the night before washing-day, or a 
short time before boiling the clothes. 1 think 
this chemical fluid, among the list of washing 
compounds, will take “‘ the rag off the bush”— 
and clean it. TRENTON. 

Trenton, N. J., March, 1857. 


[Washing fluid made after the above re- 
ceipt we have no doubt will be found an excel- 
lent article, and we are much obliged to our 
correspondent for it. 

Many who are in the habit of using wash- 
ing fluids do not appear to be aware of their 
nature and specific objects. Why should they 
We answer, sim- 
ply to provide a slight excess of alkali to com- 
bine with the grease and dirt on the clothes. 
They should be sparingly used, at best, and 
wholly discarded in washing laces and fine 
linens. 

Good soap suds of sufficient streneth makes 
the best washing fluid for fine white textile 
fabrics. The chloride of soda makes an excel- 
lent iluid for whitening linen that has become 
yellow in color, and as a washing fluid is in- 
ferior to none. 

The use of strong caustic alkalies impart a 
yellowish tinge to fine linens and tends to in- 
jure them, and therefore should be used (if at 


me in the field, let the fact be known during |all) with much caution.—Scientific American. 
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To Prevent a Horse from Breaking his 
Bridle. 


A subscriber from Mississippi, writes in a P. 
S., as follows. The information is worth, to 
any man having a bridle-breaking horse, ‘the 
price of the Farmer and Planter at least one 
year.—Epitor F. & P. 

P. S.—Have you a horse that breaks his bri- 
dle? Go to the store, buy a large fiddlestring, 
tie one end of it to his bit, pass the other up 
under the head-stall and tie to the other side of 
the bit. Tie the string from half to three- 
quarters of an inch shorter than the head- 
stall, take loose the martingales and hitch him 
with the reins (strong ones) and let him pull. 
Thus you see all the strain will be upon the 
cat-gut, and that cutting down on his naked 
head soon brings him to terms. I have never 
yet seen one make the third attempt under this 
treatment, and rarely a second. Try it.—Far- 
mer and Planter. 


Farmers, Note This. 


In a cloudy morning, it is a matter of im- 
portance to the farmer to know whether it will 
be sunshiny or showery in the afternoon, If 
the ants have cleared their holes nicely, and 
piled the dirt up high, it seldom fails to bring 
a clear day to the farmer. Spider-webs will be 
very numerous about the tops of the grass and 
grain some cloudy mornings; and fifty years’ 
observation has shown the writer of this that 
these little weather-guessers seldom fail in 
their predictions of a fair day.— English paper. 


Using Up the Pig. 

What crocodiles were in Egypt, what cows 
are in Bengal, or storks in aioe, em are in 
Ohio, with this trifling 
ness of character lasts but as long as Heir 
mortal coil; and thisis abreviated without cere- 
mony, and from the most worldly motive. In 
life the pig is free, is honored; he ranges the 
streets, he reposes in thoroughfares, he walks 
between your horse’s legs or your own, he is 
everywhere respected, but let the thread of his 
existence be severed, and, shade of Moham- 
med! what a change ! We think of nothing 
but making the most of him. A million of his 
kind perish annually at Cincinnati, to augment 
the vast prosperity: of the city. 

About thirty years ago, when it contained 
only one tenth of its existing population, a few 
bold speculators began the trade. Selecting 
the hams and sides of the animal, they made 
pickled pork; of the rest they took small ac- 
count. Soon, however, the idea occurred to one 
more cute than his fellows, that the head and 
the feet—nay, even the spine and the verte- 
bree—might be turned to account, ‘Trotters 
and cheeks had their partisans, and these parts 
looked up in the market. About this time the 
makers of sausages caught the inspiration; 


they found those luxuries saleable, and so 
many pigs were to be slaughtered, that the 
butchers were willing to do it for nething, that 
is to say, for the perquisite of the entrails or 
offals alone. 

The next step was due to the genius of 
France. A Frenchman established a brash 
manufactory, and erected a market for the 
bristles, but his ingenuity was outdone by 
one of his countrymen, who soon after arrived. 
This man was determined, it seems, to share 
the spoil; and thinking nothing else left, col- 
lected the fine hair, or wool, washed, boiled, 
and curled it, and stuffed mattresses with it. 
But he was mistaken in thinking nothing else 
left. As but little was done with the lard, they 
invented machines and squeezed oil out of it; 
the refuse they threw away. Mistaken men, 
again! This refuse was the substance for 
stearine, and made a fortune to the discoverer 
of that secret. 


Lastly came one who could press chemistry 
into the service of mammon. He saw the 
blood of. countless swine flowing through the 
valley of Deer Creek, west of the city ; it was 
all that was left of them, but it went to his 
heart to see it thrown away. He pondered 
long; and then collecting the stream into reser- 
voirs, made prussiate 6f potash from the blood! 
The “ pig was used up.”’— Ohio Valley Farmer. 


For the Southern Planter. 


Tobacco Plant Beds. 
To the Editor of the Southern Planter : 


The season hag too far advanced for the 
readers of your paper to reap any benefit 
from the followihg suggestions in relation 
to plant beds this year, but I hope that the 
ideas advanced, proceeding altogether 
from the writer’s experience in the rais- 
ing of plants, may not fail to exert its in- 
fluence and benefit to those who may try 
the experiment the coming season, and 
continually. The scarcity of wood in 
this portion of Piedmont Virginia, and the 
much greater scarcity of plant land, ren- 
ders it extremely important, that some 
method be devised—some practice de- 
veloped, by which tobacco plants may be 
more easily and more certainly raised, 
and the exorbitant consumption of wood 
diminished at the same time. 

Upon almost all estates, large or small, 
there are some good localities and suita- 
ble soils for the growing of plants. Wet, 
post-oak land, (indicating a close, com- 
pact soil, it matters not whether rick or 
poor,) I prefer for plants. Let so much 
of that character of soil, with a good 
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South or South-eastern exposure as may 
be necessary, be burnt, hard enough to 
destroy all the grass seed which the soil 
may contain. After the planting is over 
in the spring or summer, the remainder 
of plants are with a scythe or hoe, cut 
down or dug up, and the patch covered 
over about six inches deep with leaves, 
wheat straw, or corn stalks,—I think the 
stalks or straw are preferable, inasmuch 
as they furnish more nutriment to the 
soil and allows more atmospheric action 
upon the soil. The stalks or straw are 
allowed to remain upon the bed until the 
time of farming comes round again, when 
it is burnt upon the bed, which, with the 
addition of a covering with brush, old 
wood, or nothing at all, is amply sufficient 
to secure a bed as clean, and free of all 
seed, as it was after the first burning. 
The soil is now in a much better condi- 
tion to receive the seed than it was at 
first, and the preparation not half so te- 
dious and vastly better. This practice I 
have continued consecutively for three 
years, and am convinced that it is the 
best if not the only method we have 
in our power to lessen the amount 
of wood consumed, and render more cer- 
tain the raising of tobacco plants. 
- Yours, very respectfully, 
Epwarp T. Pace. 
Buckingham Co., Va. 


Preservine WiLD Fowr.—Remove the 
intestines carefully, and wipe out the 
blood with an old soft towel, until the 
flesh is quite dry; then dust flour over the 
inside, and scatter two or three drops of cre- 
osote upon a piece of blotting paper, and put 
that in and tie the bird up tight in another 
piece of similar paper, upon which put a 
few drops more creosote; then hang up 
each carcass separate, in a cool, dry place, 
and it will keep sweet for a long time. 
Never remove the feathers from a bird you 
wish to preserve.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Wueat and Corn.—The auditor of 
Ohio has made his report on the grain sta- 
tistics of that State for 1856 to the legis- 
lature. The number of acres sown with 
wheat was 1,407,773; bushels gathered, 
19,569,320 ; the average yield 13.81 bush- 
els. The whole number of acres of corn 
planted was 2,205,282; bushels gathered, 
87,782,434; thé average yield, 39.71 bushs. 
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The Eli Thayer Invasion. 


CLARKE Co., April 1857. 

Mr. Ediior.—Having seen several articles in 
one of the late papers relating to the intended 
encroachment of the North on the soil of the 
Old Dominion, I cannot forbear to sound the 
alarm to my brother Virginians, to arouse them 
from their slumbers, and implore them to make 
every effort to repel the invaders. One of the 
articles alluded to above, stated that there was 
a Great Nurthern Emigrant Aid Society pro- 
jected, with a capital of three or four millions 
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of dollars, to be invested in lands in Kastern {evidently think it a case in which the views of 
Virginia; to-be settled and cultivated entirely |the farmers should be expressed, and one of 


by white labour. i ‘ 
And this society is headed by that rank them, as has been seen, appeals to them through 


Black Republican, Mr. Thayer, who was for-|0ur columns. 
merly actively engaged in the organization of/ The only reluctance we feel to engage in the 


ie age St La iar question proceeds from the principles on which 
5 ra ; . 9 C 4 7 a ° . . . 
sult if this project is carried into effect?’ The jthis paper is conducted, which impel it to re- 


answer is apparent; in the first place there frain studiously from anything that may be 
will be an increase of not less than 16,000 white | supposed to have a political aim or bearing.— 


inhabitants thrown into our midst at once, and | This matter, it:is 4ruedke.ene alien aed 
5) p Py 


with all their northern prejudices, all their ab-|/ Lanlinna woe alive ea 
olition principles, and violent oppositon to our !*° the dignity of a social, an moral, and eco- 


Southern institutions, they will be so many jnomical question, and we shail attempt so to 
firebrands in our midst, contaminating our ne-jtreat it in the brief*response we propose to 


groes, by working upon their excitable and 1g-| make to the gentlemen who have “called us 
norant minds; estranging them from their mas- ei? 


ters, and inducing them by their insiduous de- 
vices to abandon their homes and take passage| In the first place, then, we have to say that 


on the underground railroad constructed for | 4; present we do not anticipate any particular 


them; and in the short space of ten years they ae : 
will have accomplished their aim in making harm from the proposed colonization of Eli 


Virginia a free State. Thayer and company. We think all history 
Virginians may hoot at the idea, but I tell|/and the very principles of every society prove, 


you, sir, that they can and will do it if they |inat even where a country is conquered and 
are not crushed inthe bud. Let them once get Siaiber Gnd Se cgs . 

themselves fully estahlished,-and they will have |e re ey eee eee et ue Mea 
a strong and hearty co-operation from the Wes-|8!0n by the impact than it receives. The 
tern section of the State, and with their united | principles of the British constitution at this 


ie they Non ce the Savon ae ieee day, and the language and manners of that 

t e protection of his master, =a the -eomrorts people prove that the Anglo-Saxon element 

of home, and cast him on the cold world to— : ; 

dia: predominates over the Norman. The Common 
But is there no way to stop this invasion of|Law has nearly absorbed the civil law; the 

our rights? I think there is. Let Virginians] Parliament is the legitimate successor of the 

Wittenagemote; and the feudal system of 


but be true to themselves, and to their dear na- 
tive State, and they can preserve and protect P 
y E E continental Kurope has left but few traces on 
Great Britain, though it was forced on it by 


their dearest rights. 

Let every father in the State educate his sons 

ie dhe pee into es from ee ear-/what seemed at the time an iron hand. Its 
Soe ey cL Tener VICTOR ake Wicd features, including primo geniture, which, 
every branch, teaching them by precept and : 
example to love their native State dearer than |./2” that country is the best mode of landed dis- 
all the world beside; and endeavour to discard | tribution, are the most that remain. Two cen- 
from their minds all ideas of emigrating either | tuyjes avo, these same British people of such 
South or West, but remain firm at their post, he Ait tdualite th ; b vi 
rising above every difficulty, proving themselves | °XCUSIVS IE J PARDO RE Ek OR 
true Virginians by endeavoring to restore the |colonize India; and though they have held 
worn out soil of the State that it may bring |sway almost ever since over the most abject 
forth and blossom as the rose. people in the world, they have not yet cracked 


lagi T 
sda eset the crust of caste, though they have been in_ 


cessantly hammering at it. The larger expe- 
rience of Rome is to the same effect. If we 
might condense her history into one sentence, 
we should say, that overrunning all the world 
she colonized herself to death. How could it 
be otherwise ? 

One nation cannot in a day transfuse itself into 
another; and yet it is only by daily contact of 
multitudes that great changes are wrought in 
opinion; and then, how slowly! God never 


A correspondent sent us the above last month, 
and we received it too late for the April num- 
ber of the Planter. Since then a friend has 
sent us a copy of the Herald and called our 
special attention to a letter of Mr. Thayer’s 
therein, in which he avows a purpose to colo- 
nize different parts of Virginia with companies 
of Yankees, who are to settle among us on 
purely business principles, and without any 
philanthropy in the case. Our correspondents 
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meant it to be otherwise. For what would have 
been the state of the world if all its different 
societies could have been made to assume each 
yarious phase its rulers willed. 

Consider, in this connection, that the popula- 
tion of the South is about half that of the 
North ; and then say what chance there is for 
a mere handful of Yankees to subvert our in- 
stitutions by any moral power they can bring 
to bear ; and how much more likely it is that 
such a detachment of colonizers would be ab- 
sorbed into one mass as a herring might be 
swallowed by a whale. 

Nor need we apprehend danger from any 
overt act of theirs. If they were to attempt 
anything of that kind they would be immola- 
ted at once, ground between the upper and 
nether millstone of instant retribution. And 
they know it. 

As little have we to fear from secretly insti- 
gated rebellion, The alacrity of preparation 
and the readiness of defence which the alarm 
of last winter developed must have convinced 
the negroes and their friends that their “ deliv_ 
erance” lay not in that direction, if any where, 
Spartacus, at the head of white slaves, many 
of them their masters’ equals in intelligence 
and education, and some of them trained sol- 
diers captured in battle, failed to obtain suc- 
cess over a race no braver than Southern men, 
and, for their times and circumstances, not 
more martial. 

The most we apprehend directly from this 
particular movement is that a few negroes may 
be seduced from their masters. But this may 
be easily stopped if the Legislature will only 
do its duty, and declare kidnapping a negro a 
felony punishable by death, and provable, in 
the case of a citizen of a free State, by the tes- 
timony of the negro. This perhaps is unconsti- 
‘tutional; but it is self-defence, and self-defence 
is “the higher law” of the South. It may 
be thought harsh, and condemned by that class 
of humane people who have given a premium 
to crime by the establishment of penitentaries, 
and the abolition of the whipping post. But 
we have tried grass so long on our rogues that 
it has become necessary to throw stones. 

Such considerations as these cannot fail to be 
entertained by our colonizers ; upon whom they 
will exercise a wholesome restraint, and thereby 
assure us against much of the anticipated an- 
noyance. 


We presume that the real purpose of the 
leaders of this immigration is to make money, 
and to engage servitors by any means that it is 
thought may attract them. They have learned 
by the census that Virginia is far richer than 
New England taking out Boston, and they have 
probably heard that it is a pleasanter country 
to live in; and they have heard that the lands 
are ‘‘ dilapidated and abandoned,” until they 
believegit, as too many of our own unthinking 
people do, though statistics prove the error. 
They may have even heard, as we have—(from 
a Maine lumber man, now a resident of Vir- 
ginia), that here in this county of Chesterfield— 
deemed, improperly by the way, one of the 
poorest in the State, and where one cannot ride 
five miles in any direction without hearing the 
drumming of the cooper’s hammer, that the lum- 
ber, much of it the second growth, is better and 
more abundant than it éver was in the deepest 
woods of Maine. They certainly have received, 
or pretend to have received, good accounts from 
our neighbour Dinwiddie. They may have 
seen the rich freights of all sorts with which 
the Chesapeake pays Virginia’s annual tribute 
to the Union. These, we opine, and res angusta 
domit have stimulated them to ‘colonize Vir- 
ginia.”’? But hardly would they venture to come 
as the old crusader’s philanthropist, 


Banditti saints disturbing distant lands. 


For one, therefore, we feel inclined to let 
them come, be their intents wicked or charita- 
ble, and to-invite them to eat us up if they 
can. 

But they will not find it as easy a matter as 
they think. It has been tried by some of their 
countrymen before; and they have failed. The 
colonizers of Fairfax county, as we lately 
showed, ‘‘ have not done very well:” and in 
Charles City and New Kent the timber getters 
from New England have not found themselves 
a match for the persons they have dealt with. 


Of Eli Thayer himself we know something. 
He is a mixture of knavery and folly who has 
not the least consideration in Boston, where he 
is well known, and whence on one occasion he 
was driven by a mob, because of his demonstra- 
tions against the authority of the Court at the 


head of a party of abolitionists from Worcester 


during the time of the Anthony Burns—Fu- 
gitive Slave question. If he is not treated to 
a coat of tar and feathers on his arrival in 
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Virginia,” if he ‘comes; it will be because of 
that gentlemanly forbearance which distin- 
guishes our people. 

Another aspect of this subject is, we confess, 
more serious; and that is whether or not it is 
the commencement of immigration from the 
North to fill up the vacuum created by the ex- 
portation of our negroes to the South. On 
that matter we have some very strong convic- 
tions both as to substitution of white for slave 
labour, and the effect on our social system of 
such an inundation, But it is not necessary to 
discuss the first of these questions now, and our 
columns are probably not a suitable place to 
say all that we think might be said on the 
other. 


Trish Potatces---The Fall Crop. 


Most people plant their Fall crop of Irish 
potatoes in May, usually after they have done 
planting corn; and therein they make a mis- 
take: In a hot climate like ours the vines grow 
very well in warm weather, but the tubers ma. 
ture best when it is cool. The best natural 
climate for the potato is in Ireland, where it is 
cool and damp, in Nova Scotia and the New 
England States, where they have a short Sum- 
mer and an early, cool Fall, and in the moun- 
tainous regions of Virginia, where elevation is 
equivalent, in point of temperature, to latitude. 
We do not believe a mean potato can be grown 
on the Blue Ridge. We have raised the long 
Johns—a large potatoe with a flesh-colored skin 
and a productive kind—in Albemarle to great 
perfection of size, but of such a strong, brassy 
‘taste that they were hardly fit to eat; and we 
have eaten the same variety, raised at the foot 
of the Blue Ridge. The latter was a rich, mealy, 
well-flavoured potato, equal to a Mercer from 
the North. 

Let us consult climate, then, when we plant, 
and come as near the proper latitude as we can 
by artificial means. Late planting will enable 
us to-do this, — : 

A late neighbor of ours said that his father, 
one year, failing to get tobacco plants enough 
for all his land in August, planted the remain- 
ing hills in Irish potatoes; and the product 
was the best he ever had. A market gardner 
of Richmond, two years ago, confirmed the 
statement by his own experience. We then 
tried to follow the plan, but failed to get our 
seed.and.lost the crop. Last year we planted 


in May to be sure of the seed, but it was after 
the first drought had set in, which lasted from 
the 6th day of May to the 8d day of June; 
and the potatoes either rotted in the ground, 
perished in the sprout, or died after they came 
up. We were so fortunate as to obtain another 
supply of seed, and on the 10th of July planted 
again. From the 7th of July to the 4th day of 
August was another period of very severe 
drought, and most of the potatoes shared the 
fate of the first planting. But the crop was 
prodigious, As there were so many missing 
hills a good deal of guessing was necessary to 
get at the quantity of land actually growing 
the potatoes. But measuring the area and the 
potatoes, and guessing at the vacancies,.we 
found we had made over four hundred bushels 
per acre of the largest potatoes we ever saw. 
They were curiosities; a gentleman at our 
table measured one—a sample of many—and 
it was nine inches long; several of them weigh- 
ed a pound and a great many, fourteen ounces. 

Their size, ond the failure to get a stand, 
were owing to the mode of preparation, which 
was this: the land having been previously well 
ploughed was laid off in rows three feet apart; 
the furrow they were dropped in was made by 
the plough going twice in it, up and down; 
guano, at the rate of four hundred pounds per 
acre, was scattered in the bottom of the furrow, 
and on this was laid stable and farm-pen ma- 
nure indiscriminately, filling the furrow about 
two-thirds its depth. On this were planted 
the potatoes, cut into pieces, having two eyes 
each,—the cut part on the manure—and nine 
inches apart. They were covered lightly with 
the plough, returning a portion of the dirt 
thrown out by its up and down furrows. In 
the drought which ensued, the manure absorbed 
the moisture from the superincumbent. dirt, 
and prevented any from coming up from be- 
low; and the potatoes perished in consequence. 
A row treated with guano alone grew off very 
very well, and produced a good, but not great, 
crop. This is one of the Norfolk plans. ’ 

We would advise a trial of it—only a trial— 
by other persons, with this precaution: Let 
them prepare the ground as we did, but not 
plant until after a rain has saturated it. It 
will only be necessary to do it soon enough be- 
forehand to ensure that the crop will not be 
planted too late. We would not wait until 
August; for a drought and an early frost 
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might keep the crop back until frost. Ours 
was slightly injured by that cause, but mainly 
by the drought: a light frost will do no harm. 

We presume all our readers are familiar with 
the plan of raising potatoes under straw. If 
the covering is nine or twelve inches thick, 
fine tubers may be grown in that way on the 
hard groundthough it will be ‘— to plough 
and harrow until a good tilth“be obtained. 
But do not plant too early in this way. The 
premium crop of Irish potatoes, at the late 
Fair of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
was grown by Francis Staples, Esq., of Hen- 
rico. He planted under straw on the 20th of 
June, and made, on a measured acre, three 
hundred and ninety bushels of the finest pota- 
toes we ever saw. They were not as large as 
ours, though of fine size, but they were greatly 
better, round, smooth, and uncommonly mealy. 
Ours were not well-flavoured as compared with 
Mercers, though they were very fair potatoes. 
Whether this inferiority was due to the variety, 
or to the mode of growing, we cannot tell un- 
til after another year. 

The after cultivation in the Norfolk plan is 
very simple—throw the dirt from them and 
weed once—throw the dirt to them without 
weeding a second time. This is all: and fora 
Fall crop that much may not be necessary. 
It was so dry last Summer that no weeds 
grew; so we could not tell. 

Reader, try this plan on a small scale, if you 
please. The labour saved in harvesting and 
handling a crop of large’ potatoes is worth the 
labour and value of applying the guano and 
dung; and the satisfaction of having a nine 
inch, pound potato, for your guests, is some- 
thing. 


Sheep: washing them, and preparing 
the Wool for Market. 

Wash your sheep before you shear them; 
else do not wash the woolatall. Ifyou do you 
will lose by it—take our word for that. The 
manufacturer who buys the wool samples it; 
i. e., he assorts it. In tub washed wool the va- 
rious grades are so mixed up, by the fleeco be- 
ing torn to pieces, that he cannot sample it. 
The consequence is, that as different parts of 
the fleece are used for different purposes, he 
must work up into his fabric a mixture that 
does not suit: and besides, he cannot sell off 
what he does not want. 


So he will not pay as 
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high a price for it. Wash the sheep therefore, 
or do not wash the wool. 

The mode of washing is very simple. Get 
a hogshead and fill it with water. Let it stand 
by a brook with a clean gravelly bottom, where 
there is a hole deep enough fora boy to fish in 
with a pin hook. Build a small pen close by 
and drive your sheep into it. Let two haads 
put the sheep into the hogshead, and wash the 
wool until you learn when it is clean, which 
you will in washing ten sheep. Then, with the 
assistance of two hands more, put the sheep 
into the watew; move him about in it and 
squeeze the. dirty tub water otit of the wool; 
help the animal up the bank and let it go on a 
clean sward where there are no galls or roads ; 
the sheep will certainly make their lair on such 
spots and soil the fleece again. Use soap with 
the first four or five sheep: after that the yolk 
of each fleece will make soap enough to wash 
its successor. If the sheep need tagging, as 
they certainly will, tag them before you put 
them in the water, and see when you take them 
out if you did it well. Ifnot, do it over again. 
There are still better modes ;. but the plan we 
give will do for beginners. 

In preparing the wool for market, get a bag 
of stout linen, say five or six feet long, by two 
feet wide—sow up both ends and leave one side 
open. Swing this bag to the joists of the barn 
so as it will just miss the floor, and will bear 
the weight of a man in it. As each fleece is 
rolled up, pack itin that bag lengthwise, across 
its bottom, with the man’s weight until it is 
full; then sew it up strongly, and prepare. 
another bag, or keep the fleeces until you have 
finished shearing and then pack it in. 

Roll the fleece as follows: spread it on a 
floor, or large smooth table, with the flesh side 
down. Then ‘fold in both sides, putting the 
loose locks into the middle and making the 
breadth of the folded. fleece from 24 to 30 in- 
ches, according toits size. Then roll the fleece 
from the tail towards the neck, tightly and 
neatly; and when arrived at the neck put a 
knee upon the fleece and draw out the wool of ° 
it, (the neck,) twisting it into the form of a rope 
with both hands, as far until it will go round 
the fleece ; and then holding the fleece tight at 
the lower end of the rope thus made, with one 
hand, remove the knee, and still holding the 
point of the rope in the other hand, wind the 
rope tight around the fleece, making it fast un- 
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der the rope. The fleece, as a bundle, is easily 
carried about, having the clipped surface out- 
side.” 

Another plan is merely to twist the neck 
wool around the middle of the bundle and se- 
cure the fleece by two twine strings at each 
end, tied around it as around a bundle behind 
a saddle. Hither plan shews the shoulder wool 
which is always the finest part of each fleece. 

Having thus prepared and packed the wool, 
send it to Crenshaw & Oo., in this City. No 
doubt there are other gentlemen here as honest 
as they are; but they are the énly concern that 
has a wool depot and employs a wool stapler, 
of whose services the grower gets the benefit. 

If the wool has burs in it, you had better not 
attempt to pick it. You will be sure to injure 
the fleece, and there is machinery which does 
that work better than you can. 

As each fieece is sheared from the sheep, 
make a small round hole in its ear, right or left 
ear according to. sex, with a punch or shoe- 
maker’s: plyers—one hole for each year of the 
You can then tell sex and age 
We have tried the plan 


sheep’s age. 


with half the trouble. 
for years. 


eo 2 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars Proposed 
to be Given towards the Endowment of 

' Agricultural Schools at the University 
of Va. 


The author of the following letter modestly 
withholds his name. But he is 
means, and able as well as willing to make his 


a& man of 


words good, Any words of ours would fail to 
express our sense of the magnificence of this 
offer. itisa worthy seconding of Col. Cocke. 


We still hope that this latter gentleman may 
be enabled to present his proposition in a form 
which, whilst it may be acceptable to himself, | 
will be unexceptionable to the visitors. And 
that then agriculture may get all the benefit of 
the generosity and patriotism which are ready 
to be heaped upon her. 

Certainly no reflecting man who read the 
synopsis of Agricultural Education in the last 
Planter can have failed to see how much agri- 
culture needs a system which shall place her 
at once on the footing of the sciences, and en- 
rol ber name among the liberal professions. 


Ciarx Co., April 7, 1857. 


My Dear Sir :—I have read with great 
pleasure the ‘Plan of Instruction in the 
principal and auxiliary departments of the 
School of Agriculture at the University 
of Virginia,’”’ as detailed in your last val- 
uable Southern Planter. 

If the plan can be successfully accom- 
plished, itgwill raise Virginia to the first 
standard—elevate her agriculturists sci- 
entifically, and the good old State will be 
made to blossom as the rose. 

I think that the present embarrassment 
of Virginia, and her important and con- 
tinued appropriations for the completion of 
her main lines of Railroads, will put it 
out of her power, if she was so disposed, 
to make any liberal grants for this noble 
purpose, at an early day. 

Therefore, it devolves upon the bone 
and sinew of the State, to lend a helping 
hand to accomplish this highly important 

lan. ) ; 
‘ I cannot doubt that a large number of - 
gentlemen farmers would unite in contrib- 
uting a fund sufficient, at least, for a com- 
mencement. Being impressed with this 
belief, I would propose, with your impor- 
tant and efficient aid, to make one, of 


twenty gentlemen, to donate $5000, mak- 


ing in the aggregate $100,000. 

Should this proposition fail, then I 
would propose to make one, of one 
hundred gentlemen, to donate $1000, 
making a similar sum of $100,000. 


Should this fail, I will take the liberty 
of making one more effort to rouse the 
farmers of Virginia from their deep sleep, 
by urging the great importance of the 
donations, to resuscitate the State, and. 
awake her from her lethargy. 

Under this consideration, I now make 
the third proposition. I will make one, of 
two hundred gentlemen, to donate $500, 
making a similar sum of $100,000. 


I have brought the third proposition to 


so low a figure, that I hope you will soon 


succeed in raising the amount; at all 
events; it will have the effect of inducing 


|the farmers to think seriously upon the 


subject, and prepare them for a subscrip- 
tion at our next State Agricultural Fair, 
—where I hope to meet you, and sub- 
scribe to either of the above plans, that 
may prove successful, and will be prepar- 
ed to pay in either case. 
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Little Giants &c. 


It is against our rules to permit a maker of 
implements or machinery to appear in that 
portion of our colymns devoted to reading, as 
distinguished from advertising matter, for the 
obvious reason that they might be all filled up 
with praises of such commodities. But the 
following communication from Mr. Hedges is 
an exception to the rule; because he really 
WARRANTS what he sells. He is not only the 
- maker of the Little Giant, but of another 
thing which we deem still more valuable ; and 
that is a steam boiler for cooking food for cat- 
tle. We hope soon to have one of these uten- 
sils on trial, and shall report progress on it, as 
soon as we have tested it, in order, if it comes 
up to the description, to give our readers an 
opportunity of supplying themselves with them 
before the commencement of next winter. We 
think it is true of the Little Giant that Mr. 
Hedges warrants that. We know he warrants 
the Boiler because he told us so not three weeks 
agd; and he means by the warranty that if 
the Boiler does not come up to his description 
he will take it back. This is honest; and we 
shall try and help every man who comes be- 
fore the agricultural public with a plausible 
invention, and shows that he is disposed to act 
so fairly by them. 


Moreover, we liked what we saw of Mr. 
Hedges; and we thought of him, as we do of 
our friend “George Watt, the Ploughmaker,” 
as he loves to call himself, that he was a man 
out of whom any sensible farmer might “‘ make 
expenses” in an hour’s chat. 


For the Southern Planter. 


Mr. Eprror:—In perusing your valuable 
paper, my attention was arrested by the article 
in the March number in which you have no- 
ticed the contest between the Little Giant and 
Young America Corn and Cob Mills. For the 
complement bestowed upon me for my inge- 
nuity and mechanical skill, I am duly grate- 
ful. But there are limits to human efforts. 
In regard to making cheap mills, strong mills, 
and at the same time durable ones, some points 
are involved that can hardly be combined in 
one and the same mill, although you will find 
that nearly all who have tried their hand at 
the cast-iron mill business claim for theirs all 
these and many other desirable qualities. 

The following points in construction and use 
of mills we are compelled to observe: Ist. All 
cheap mills must run slow, as gearing will in- 
erease expense and liability to derangement. 


2d. The rate of grinding will be in proportion 
to the space or openings through which the 
meal has to pass. 3d. The durability will be 
in proportion to the depth of the grooves, the 
amount of surface exposed to wear, and more 
especially, as to the angle at which the grooves 
or cutting edges cross each other; for if the 
meal is made to slide by the great angle of 
grooves, much power will be required, and rapid 
wear the consequence. In our experience, we 
have adopted, as the best means of obtaining 
the desired object, (of economy in feeding 
stock,) so to construct our mills as to obtain 
the greatest amount of grinding surface, with 
as little diameter of mill as possible ; by which 
means we have no trouble in making true and 
strong mills. W-e make such depth of groove as 
to enable us to grind to suit the majority of 
feeders, and with sufficient speed to enable a 
farmer to feed an ordinary amount of stock 
with a few hours’ work of grinding. But, as 
we were weil aware, for more than twenty 
years past, just as soon as the farmer’s at- 
tention could be fully brought to the system of 
cooking food for stock, he would surely adopt 
it ; in which case, fine grinding would not be 
requisite. We have looked to that era with 
confidence; and I now predict that five years 
will not elapse before every farmer, who stu- 
dies the true philosophy of economy, will not 
only grind but cook his feed for his entire 
stock. Iam aware that many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the feeder, but 
it matters not, for difficulties to the mind of 
the Anglo-American are like disease in a 
strong and vigorous human constitution, which 
if not doctored too much, will work its own re- 
lief. The greatest obstacle to agricultural ad- 
vancement is in the tendency of inventors and 
mechanics in their incipient efforts in getting 
out new machines to yield to the pressing de- 
mand for very cheap ones, and hence they 
sometimes get them so cheap as to be worse 
than valueless, for they not only fail on the 
hands of the farmer, but deter him thereby 
from trying a good article from fear of a simi- 
lar result. Most implements have increased 
in price owing to the increase of construction. 
For instance, twenty-five years ago I made 
threshing machines and sold them for $60. 
Good machines now cost from $250 to $350. 
I sold good ploughs for five and six dollars, 
they now cost from ten to fifteen. We sold 
corn mills at first at $40. We kave sold more 
at our Cincinnati establishment at $50 the past 
season than at any less price; and in the in- 
terior of Kentucky, they prefer our $60 mill. 
Farmers, in selecting implements, consider the 
fact that they are likely to, and in fact, almost 
sure to increase their business whereby that 
which will answer for to-day will be insufi- 
cient a year hence. ' 

I have therefore adopted the rule of first 
making the implement to do the business re- 
quired, and then see what it costs; and then 
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sell it at a remunerating profit or quit the bu- 

siness. , 
Respectfully, 

J. A. Hepexs. 


Richmond Cattle Market. 
Mr. Shook’s Reply to Mr. H. B. Jones. 


By request of Mr. Shook, we insert, from 
the Whig, his reply to Mr. Jones’ article on 
the Cattle Market in the last Planter. 


We did not know that Mr. Shook was the 
party referred to by Mr. Jones, or we would 
have given him notice. We do not feel. called 
on to take part in the controversy, but we 
would suggest that the great difficulty consists 
in the fact, which no skill of the agents or 
salesmen can remedy, that there is not a pack- 
ing house in the city of Richmond. It is very 
possible, if there were, that there would still be 
gluts of cattle; but though they might never 
bring as high prices as they now do upon an 
open market, they would not be as low, be- 
cause the surplus could be worked off by the 
packers. The dissatisfaction which many now 
feel, is owing to the extreme prices which a 
glut and an open market now alternately pro- 
duce. Each man likes to sell as high as his 
neighbor, and will not understand the cause of 
the great fluctuations in the Richmond mar- 
ket. If there were more uniformity, even un- 
der a lower average, there would be less com- 
plaint because there would not be such wide 
degrees of comparison. We are sure. of this, 
because we were once both grazier and feeder 
and know the general course of trade in the 
Richmond cattle market. 

We shall make an effort shortly to havea 
packing house started in Richmond by some 
of our enterprizing and public-spirited citi- 
zens. If they will not do it, and such men as 
Messrs. Cullingworth & Lindsey Wf not, then 
the graziers themselves ought to get up one. 


We would like to hear from our friends of] pe ? 


the South-west on this matter; and would like 
to know why an extensive packing establish- 
ment might not be got up at Wytheville, or at 
some point still nearer the Salt Works. If Alex- 
ander Mathews, the Cloyds, McGavocks, Kents, 
Prestons, Sanders, and Crocketts take such a 
thing in hand, we should not anticipate a fail- 
ure. They pack both beef and pork by the 
thousand in Illinois. Why not in the inte 


‘\ 


rior of Virginia? Gentlemen, let us hear from 
you., Call your meeting for the South-west, 
and have your tierces ready by the time the 
steam ferry line goes into operation. Why 
should cattle be driven to Baltimore and Piil- 
adelphia, and “drifted” the full value of the 
fifth quarter, and fed at nearly the same cost, 
when all this might be saved except a little 
freight? In Baltimore they import the salt, 
the tan-bark, the staves, and the cattle. All 
these, you, gentlemen, have at your own doors. 
Start the thing for your own credit, and the 
credit of the State, and relieve the “ glut,” 
forever. Think of this, and you will see its 
perfect feasibility. We predicted it for you 
five years ago, and it is time our prophecy 
were beginning to be fulfilled. 


Mr. Epitor:—In the April number of the 
Southern Planter, a communication relative 
to the Richmond Cattle Market appeared, 
whose authorship is claimed by Mr. Henry | 
B. Jones, of Rockbridge, and while as a whole 
its object and tone are valueless,—and by no 
means calculated to remedy the “evils” he 
speaks of, still the article is absurdly unjust 
and rather vindictive, bolstering up himself and 
his far-fetched ideas, by slanderously assailing 
a certain cattle agent in this city. I feel called 
upon, after this necessary preface, to let the 
people know, as well as Mr. Jones, the man- 
ner of conducting my business; and presum- 
ing due attention to this subject will be paid 
by your readers, (drovers and graziers especial- 
ly,) I will commence by replying to his article. 
He says: ‘Could the trade of your place be 
so regulated that the sales of beef cattle would 
be more uniform, I doubt not many of our fine 
cattle which are now driven to Baltimore 
would be disposed of in your market.” Let 
me ask this wise reformer what he means by 
the word ‘“‘regulated?” If he means a con- 
tinual scarcity of cattle, which would always 
keep an open market and thereby keep the 
price very high and uniform, then I understand 
him; but if he means that cattle which he 
may send here and bring into a crowded 
market and sometimes ahead of his turn, (I 
mean when others are ahead of him,) then he 
may suggest his reform. What though can it 
One thing is very clear, that the only 
possible way of keeping uniform prices is, to 
keep the market all the time bare of beef, 
How would this operate? Keeping cattle at 
home simply to create this reform would be 
‘jumping out of the frying pan into the fire.” 
Cattle in a case like this would eat off their 
heads at home, instead of near Richmond, 
where they sometimes have to lay out a few 
days, simply on account of a glutted market. 
This position of Mr. Jones is so ridiculous as 
not to merit notice—but let him have the full 
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benefit of his reform thus far. A kind Pro- 
vidence afflicts some people with too much wis- 
dom, and in this instance we see a melancholy 
demonstration of the fact. 

‘In the second place he says: ‘‘Let them (the 
graziers and drovers,) call a convention to meet 
at the next Agricultural Fair at Richmond, 
where the matter can be discussed and such 
steps taken as will remedy some of the evils 
under which we now labor.” 


Now, can any man of sense read the above 
extract from his article without coming under 
the influence of risible emotion? This is a free 
country, and the people have a right peaceably 
to assemble to. redress existing grievances ; but 
what can this proposed convention do towards 
keeping open markets—towards forcing butch- 
ers to give more for beef than itis worth? If 
Mr. Jones supposes this can be done, he is 
vastly mistaken. All men, like himself, will 
sometimes look to self-interest, but all of us 
have to yield to circumstances at times which 
are beyond our immediate or effective control. 
To keep more than one drove of cattle from 
coming into market at a time could not be 
done—is it necessary that every man owning 
‘cattle should write to every other man 

in the State that he intends starting his cattle 
on such a day, and that he must not start, else 
they will both come into “a tight market,” 
and thereby be “literally skinned.” This 
species of reform can’t work, and the conven- 
tion can’t remedy the “evils” of a crowded 
market. In an open market, our prices here 
will compare favorably with, and oftentimes 
exceed, those of any other market, and, let me 
add, for the last two months cattle have been 
considerably higher here than in Baltimore. 
The only thing the convention Mr. Jones pro- 
poses can do, is to get up packing houses for 
his benefit, which he suggests as having a ¢en- 
dency to keep an. open market and more uni- 
form prices. How wonderful! Baltimore be- 
comes glutted with cattle as often or oftener 
than our market, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are three or four packing houses 
there. Now suppose we had packing houses, 
might we not still be in the fix in which we 
sometimes now find ourselves? But we want 
to know what sort of a reform the proposed 
convention ean effect? I should judge they 
would‘say, take choice of your agent, or sell 
yourselves, or sell at home. As Mr. Jones 
harps on the Baltimore market, let him con- 
tinually keep in mind that our prices stand a 
better average, and that Baltimore is glutted 
as often as we are, and when in a glutted state, 
drovers are sometimes skinned there. One 
thing is very sure, the convention may meet 
-and debate—have Mr. Jones for orator, and 


any reform they suggest will go no farther| 
“literally skinned,” to use Mr. Jones’ delicate 


English. Owing to heavy losses 1 had previ- 
ously met in past years, by the unfortunate re- 


than the conclave over which L propose Mr. 
Jones to preside. As warm weather is com- 
ing on, would it not be best for Mr. J. to have 


days. Fish, fowls, and ‘small meats” gener- 
ally, are coming in freely, and will continue to 
come in for five or six months, and a large de- 
cline in the prices of beef may be expected. 
So, come on, have your convention, and drive 
out the fish, fowls, &. Usurp the throne, and 
utter your manifestos. We may then with 
propriety ask you, “On what meat doth 
this our Cesar feed, that he hath grown so 
great ?” 

Now let me give a true statement of the 
cause, which led Mr. Jones to. perpetrate his 
effusion on the ‘Richmond Cattle Market.” 
In the month of December, 1856, Mr. Jones 
wrote me he had a drove of cattle he wished 
me to sell—wished me to have an open mar- 
ket. I advised him when to start—he did so, 
and previously to getting near Richmond, 
other droves: which had started before his, 
and were ahead of him, cut him out of his 
turn. Mr. Jones came to see me, and. insisted 
that his cattle should come in ahead of others 
which were ahead of him. To this proposi- 
tion I could not in justice to my customers or 
myself, assent. In other words, I distinctly 
told him it was an unvarying rule with me, 
that when several droves came to a stand about 
the same time, the one which first reached there 
should come in first. I considered this fair, 
and have observed it carefully in the prosecu- 
tion of my business. Mr. Jones would not, 
however, take the “miller’s turn” of “ first 
come, first served,” I, however, appointed the 
day on which his cattle should come in—they 
came, the market was so full and prices so low, 
that I was neither able to get a fair price, nor 
willing to sell at a reduced price. He then, 
according to my advice, drove back a short 
distance from the city, and.instead of waiting 
till I should send for the cattle, the next day 
brought in thirteen instead, of half his cattle, 
and sold them; and next day sold half of what 
remained—he sacrificed his cattle, and now 
‘bites off his nose to spite his face!’ I was 
very well satisfied with his selling his own cat- 
tle, because I never ask any man to send stock 
tome. He hada portion still left—I had an 
order for eight cattle from Hampton. Feeling 
interested in his welfare, I told him I would 
take nine of his cattle at $7 nett, and send to 
Hampton. . I did so—made the usual charges 
of commission, &c., and gave him my accep- 
tances at 30 and 60 days. I sold these cattle, 
as I always have done, on credit, and I have 
not yet received the money for them, the 
amount of which is $324 45-100. My first ob- 
ject in selling stock is, to get a fair price, and 
to effect this object, the credit system must cer- 
tainly be observed to avoid a sacrifice. Any 
salesman who sells for cash will not do much 
selling, and those f@& whom he sells will be 


his convention called in the course of sixty |sult of business at the hands of butchers, and 
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at the same time feeling very sure’that $1 per 
head was too little for selling and guaranteeing 
sales, I added the “‘ guarantee,” which I only 
kept up for a few months owing to a dissatis- 
faction it created in the minds of some. The 
guarantee is abolished, however, and no cause 
of complaint can exist. If any “evils” are to 
be remedied, they must be remedied by Mr. 
Jones’ Convention. The truth is, Mr. Jones’ 
effusion only results from the fact that he 
coutd’nt govern me, or make me depart from 
my usual and approved mode of doing busi- 
ness. He suffered to the extent of a hundred 
or two dollars, and his pocket “cries aloud and 
spares not.” He may blame his extravagant 
wisdom for his great and irreparable loss. Mr. 
Jones says he gave me to understand I was 
done selling cattle for him—I also gave him to 
understand he need not write me any more 
letters in regard to selling his cattle after that 
time. I was very willing and anxious to be 
rid of him. TI will also inform the public, that 
while I got $3 50 gross for Mr. Jones’ few, 
(I sold,) I disposed of several droves, the same 
day, at $3 00 to $3 25 gross, say $6 00 and 
$6 50 nett. In regard to the “ respectable op- 
position” of which he speaks, I will only say, 
that ‘‘ opposition is the life of trade,” and that 
I cannot object to it as long as it is respecta- 
ble; and while I am stil in the market, I 
pledge myself to obtain the highest market 
prices at all times. The opposition and myself 
both charge alike. I have associated with me 
Ro. H. Crockett, Esq., of Wythe county, and 
under the style of Shook & Crockett, we are 
prepared to sell at $1 per head all cattle sent 
us for sale. Our continued endeavors will be 
to do full, even-handed justice; and before 
closing, let. me advise Mr. Jones to write an- 
other Essay on Catterpillars. They are ‘“ small 
game,” and will suit his capacity to a frac- 
tion. 

By the way, I would advise him also, to give 
the public an essay on the ‘ chinch-bug,” and 
“tobacco worm.” As he refers to me very 
cautiously as the “ agent,” I will give him my 
mame in full, with best wishes for the success 
of his convention and its reforming schemes. 

JacoB SHooK, 
Of Shook & Crockett. 
Richmond, April 13, 1857. 


Tethering Work Horses at Grass. 

A good many years since, when we lived in 
the county of King William, where, if we were 
twins one of us would live again,—either there 
or in Albemarle—we saw Gen. Aylett’s horses 
and mules staked out on clover, and secured by 


a very simple contrivance keyond the possibility | 


of escape or danger from tlge tether. The thing 
was made in this wise: take two small hickory 
or white oak poles, seasoned is best, and slight- 
ly flatten each end: get two links of an old 


( 
{and of a still simpler plan. 


chain or have two made; have made also two 
staples in the form of a jewsharp, with two 
small holes in the jaws thereof; connect them 
by the links, and then secure them by wrought 
iron nails to the ends of the poles. Nowfixasimi- 
lar shape to each other end; secure one of these 
ends to the ground by an iron pin 15 inches 
long, strap the mule by his neck to the other 
end and, “let him rip.” 

Our esteemed friend Mr. Wm. 8. Fontaine of 
the same neighborhood, thus speaks of them, 


I used these tethers for some 5 or 6 
years, and never knew any accident to 
occur. They were discontinued simply 
because I had grazing lots and pastures 
enclosed, though I have tethered my 
mules out at night on the clover field for 
many years, simply for the convenience of 
catching them in the morning. I, however, 
with them, use a large rope 12 feet long, 
fastened to a leather halter, and tied to 
an iron pin 15 inches long—made thus, q, 
of half inch round iron. The whole busi- 
ness costs 60 cents, and it will last three 
seasons. When I do my mules thus, I 
work one set half a day, stake them out, 
take up the. other set and work the 
balance of the day. In this manner I 
never give my mules a grain of corn or a 
blade of fodder from the 10th or 15th of 
May till the oats crop comes in. Under 
this treatment they become very fat and 
sleek. When you first tether a mule he 
will wind himself up, but in a few days he 
becomes perfectly acquainted with the 
whole machinery, and never ties himself 
up atall. I was apprehensive that they 
would cut themselves, but I have had 12 
mules tethered out every summer since 
1847, and never yet have had one injured 
in the slightest manner. I had a wild 
horse somewhat cut by the rope on his 
hind leg; and with a small rope, particu- 
larly, there must be more danger than it 
the animal were running at large without 
any tether. 


The Hundred Mile Trot. 

Two New York horses lately trotted one 
hundred miles in harness, carrying 300 pounds 
each, in twelve hours and twenty-two minutes. 
The stakes were $2,500. They performed well, 
and were not touched with a whip during the 
race. -One horse, it is said is of ‘‘ good stock;’ 
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the other, and the victor, is blooded, being by {ing to follow him that they gave in after a run 
Eclipse (what Eclipse?) out of a Messenger |of four miles. 


mare. One was stopped and rested awhile, 
and the other was walked eleven miles. 
, The Albany Statesman says: 

This is the greatest race on record, nothing 
of the kind ever having been attempted before, 
and the speed shown by the horses surprises 
everybody. Even in the hundred mile races 
over a course, the time has not been equalled, 
and had the same speed been kept up to the 
end of the journey as was shown to Herkimer, 
the hundred miles would have been trotted in 
_ a little over nine hours. 

We think this is a mistake. If we remem- 
ber correctly, Mr. George Presbury of Louis- 
ville, Ky., trotted a mare one hundred miles, 
from Lexington to Louisville, in a match against 
time in ten hours; and the time has been 
equalled on the race course. It has been 
equalled elsewhere. A few years ago a mare 
in the neighbourhood of Woodville, Albemarle, 
as we heard shortly afterwards from Mr. Ben 
Wood of that county, with no training what- 
ever, went under the saddle in a hilly country, 
upwards of one hundred and twenty miles ina 
day ; and was not much fagged. 


In old times when gentlemen travelled from 
Albemarle to Richmond on horseback, it was a 
feat that a good many persons accomplished to 
travel®from Charlottesville to Richmond, about 
87 miles, in a day, on horses that were not 
trained. The late Gov. Randolph had a noted 
horse Dromedary, that he rode several years, 
and on that horse he never drew bridle between 
Charlottesville and Richmord; and he was a 
pacing horse at that. The came horse, or an- 
other, was once ridden the same distance by 
the Governor’s man Phil in one night. 

Both horses and men under training, or even 
without it, if inured to fatigue, and of good 
constitutions, can perform journeys, and make 
time which would be thought marvellous. Mr. 
Zachary Lewis, now living near Scottsville, 
once, when he was in his prime, walked from 
Richmond to Scottsville—a distance of seventy- 
five miles—inaday. An Indian at Fort Craw- 
ford, after a fortnight’s training, ran on the 
parade ground forty-one miles in two hours! 
And in a subsequent race, for his life, he out- 
stripped twelve Winnebagoes—he was a Sioux; 
and the horses, ridden by our officers who were 
to accompany him to the boundary of his own 
country, were so thoroughly blown in attempt- 


We wish we had space for the whole of this 
Indian story, for it is exceedingly interesting. 


The Wheat Crop. 


A friend who has lately paid a visit from Al-. 
bemarle to Loudoun writes us: 

This country is now looking badly. If you are 
collecting wheat statistics, I can speak for the 
crop of Fauquier and Loudoun as being the most 
unpromising I have ever seen. All the early 
seeding is destroyed by the fly and hard winter. 
Many fields show no sign of life at all. My 
father has a thirty acre field which cannot make 
thirty pints, and there are others equally un- 
promising. The wheat in Albemarle is look- 
ing better than any I saw between that county 
and this. Iam inclined to think that the Al- 
bemarle “dogs” are about “‘having their day,” 
and that other parts of the State are to pass 
through the period of bad-luck under which we 
groaned so long. 

Another friend from Amelia writes that his 
wheat crop is a very good one, and the other 
crops of that region are fair. 

We hear conflicting accounts of the wheat 
from lower James River. Probably the river 
farms are promising ; the uplands not so good. 
Late sown wheat, especially, is not apt to be a 
good crop after such a hard winter and late 
Spring. 

The crops in Augusta is only tolerable. 


A gentleman who has recently been over a 
part of Fauquier, Prince William and Stafford, 
informs us that he saw but three promising 
crops of wheat. Other information from neigh- 
boring counties is of like import, and unless a 
very material change takes place the crop will 
be unusually lieht on the eastern slopes of the 
Blue Ridge.—I’redericksburg (Va.) Herald. 


A New Tow Boat and Lighter Line. 

One of the purposes which it was thought 
would be subserved by the Dock connection 
was, that a line of lighters capable of entering 
the basin and discharging and receiving car- 
goes at the mills would be established. This 
would save a good deal of expense to the far- 
mers and to the millers who now have to haul 
to and from Rocketts, and load: and unload 
twice. The lighters might takedown the flour 
directly from the mills, and call at the different 
landings on their return for wheat. 

We are happy to be authorized to announce 
to the farmers on the lower James that there is 
;a prospect of such a benefit being done them. 
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the present tow-boat line, is a very fine fellow, 
as all his acquaintances know, and a very public 
spirited and business man. We have no wish to 


to see competition against him; but if he does 


not undertake this enterprise himself, he may 
rely upon it that it will be done by gentlemen 
who generally make things go if they take hold 
of them. And it can be now done in time for 
a portion of the next crop of wheat. 


Louisiana vs. Virginia. 

Our friend, Mr. Pryor of ‘‘ The South,” late- 
ly turned over to our hands a paper printed in 
New Orleans which had indulged in some very 
disparaging remarks about Virginia. At ano- 
ther time we may attempt to show that no State 
in the Union is as much underrated as Virginia 
is, compared with any other in the confederacy. 
We have no time to doitnow; and will merely 
say that if it were otherwise, it certainly does 
not lie in the mouth of Louisiana to cast a 
sleer upon us. She is the only State, North or 
South, whose main staple comes into serious 
competition with a similar foreign product— 
sugar. And she is utterly unable to compete 
without a high duty on that article, as she con- 
stantly proves by loud and incessant clamour 
for protection. Were our staples as well pro- 
tected as hers, Virginia could in a few years buy 
out the whole of Louisiana. 


Cleveland Bay Stallion. 

We are happy to learn that our friend Dr, 
Jno. R. Woods of Albemarle is daily expecting 
a fine three year old Cleveland bay Stallion 
from England. “This is the third of that valu- 
able class of English horses that Virginia will 
get the benefit of, Mr. Rives’ Emperor, and Mr. 
Dulaney’s Premium stallion Scrivington being 
the other two. We heartily wish Dr. Woods 
as much success with his colt, should he come 
up to the description we have of him, as his 
public spirit deserves. He is already pretty 
well known as a breeder of good stock. His 
hogs are very fine, his sheep very good, and his 
eattle very respectable, except the Khaisis. 
Considering that stock as possessing all the 
qualities that the best breeders have been try- 
ing for years to breed out of their cattle, we 
ean but regret that Dr. Woods is wasting time 
on them. Barring this whim of his, he de- 


Our friend Tompkins, who is at the head of] dition: that he is a liberal man with his stock, ~ 


and gives away almost as many as he sells. 


Haw’s Woodpecker Saw Mill 
In addition to what a friend has already said — 
to us about the above machine, Dr. Wm. H. 
Macon of New Kent, who has one in success- 
ful operation, instructs us to say that, in pre- 
paring fencing plank as a substitute for rails, 
and in sawing for all plantation purposes, it is 
indispensible to him, and will be to all others 
who use it. Dr.C. W. Wormley of King William, 
also says the same. As to John Haw of Han- 
over—the maker of it—we have known him all 
our lives, and can truly say he is an honest 
man and a mechanical genius. ; 


Peas for Fallow. 

As there is an active enquiry for peas, we 
refer those in want to the advertisement of 
Thos. Branch & Sons, Petersburg: who have a 
limited supply for sale. They are very scarce 
and high, and those who want them had better 
apply early. To the tide-water farmer, who’ 
has no clover, and does not drill wheat, it is 
hardly necessary to say that they are indispen- 
sable. But they will not answer where wheat is 
drilled, at least until a new drill that we know 
of is made and brought into successful opera- 
tion. Farmers from the upper country ought. 
to try peas very cautiously as an experiment. 
We, when in Albemarle, Mr. Noland of Albe- 
marle, Mr. F. Lewis Marshall of Fauquier, Mr. 
Old of Powhatan, and one or two others of that 
region have failed with them. 


Corn Planter. 

We are both pleased and sorry to hear from 
two agricultural implement-makers, that in 
consequence of our article last month on corn 
planters, they have been unable to supply the 
demand for them. We beg that those who 
have obtained them will notify us of their 
mode of action, as we have taken some respon- 
sibility in advising their purchase. We repeat 
to those who may see this in time, that they 
need not fear to use them in moderately cloddy 
land, as we first saw them at work in a field of 
Mr. Harvie’s in Amelia, which was rougher 
than the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad. 


Tobacco Plants. 
Nearly all the early sown tobacco plants were 


serves all we have said of him, and this in ad-}killed by the hard spell which followed the 
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warm weather about the last of February; and 


The seed may be sown at two periods, either 


the prevalence of cool weather since will make;in the month of September or in May. If 


the plants on resowed beds late. But the man- 
agement of plant beds has improved so much 
of late, especially in the use of guano, that 
there will probably be a better supply than is 
usual after such an untoward season. Still it 
must be short. 


Emigration from Virginia to the West. 

We have lately seen lugubrious accounts of 
the depopulation of large sections of Western 
Virginia by emigration to the West. However 
much it may be regretted, this emigration is 
not peculiar to Virginia. 
and some other free States are suffering much 
more from the same cause than we are, and 


making much louder complaints about it than} 


we do. 


Richmond Cattle Market. 
Apri, 16, 1857. 
Reported by Messrs. Crockett & Shook. 

Beef cattle are bringing by scale weight from 
$4 50 to $6 50; and they will probably remain 
at these figures for the next six weeks. Hogs 
are worth $9; not much in demand. Sheep 
are in demand at 6c gross, with the fleece on, 
4 to 5 with the fleece off. 


Res> Book Notices omitted for want of room. 


“Koctivultucal Donactavent 


E. G EGGELING, Contributer. 
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Cauliflowers. 

This vegetable, which is very highly prized 
in England, France, Germany, and in some of 
the Northern States of this country, is very 
little known in Virginia. Many persons who 
have seen it growing in our garden have mis- 
taken it for cabbage, to which it bears a stri- 
king resemblance, except that its leaves are 
long like tobacco, and it grows to an enormous 


— 
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size, spreading out like the branches of a tree. }. 


These outer leaves however are not the parts 
of the plant which are eaten. The only portion 
which is brought to the table, is what we shall 
call the flower which grows out from the top of 
the stalk from the very midst of the leaves. 
Properly cooked and served up, it is a great 
delicacy, and as such deserves perhaps more 
attention than it has generally received here- 


abouts, ; 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, |, 


sown in the fall, the plants are to be taken up 
before the cold weather of winter sets in, and 
planted in a cold frame, there to remain until 
the following spring, when they are to be re- 
moved to the open ground, and placed about 
three feet apart. This mode of raising them 
does not suit this latitude well, as the hot 
weather is likely to come on before the flower 
forms, when the plant runs up and fails to 
produce the flower, or if they are producéd, 
seed are formed immediately, which equally 
unfits them for the table. 


The proper season to sow the seed in this 
climate is about the first of May. They are to 
be sown in beds, just as cabbage seed are sown, 
and by the first of July ordinarily, the plants 
will be large enough to beagtransplantation. 
They are then to be removed to the open ground 
and planted in rows three feet apart, and the 
plants to stand the same distance apart in the 
row. . 

To raise Cauliflowers requires that the lands 
be worked very deep, the clods well broken, 
and the soil rendered as light and pliable as 
possible, and most important of all, the land 
must be made as rich as it can be made with 
the application of good manure. This is so in- 
dispensable, that we advise no man to attempt 
to cultivate this vegetable at all, unless he will 
give earnest heed to this direction. It is idle 
to attempt to raise it on poor land, or even 
moderately rich land, for it requires an exceed- 
ingly rich soil, and will not flourish well in any 
other. The land should be broken with’ the 
spade, as the plough does not go deep enough, 
unless the land is ploughed time and again, 
and this is scarcely less troublesome than if 
the spade had been used originally. 


When planted on land thus prepared, the 
chief cultivation’ required, is an occasional 
hoeing to keep them clear of weeds. 

As the flower previously described, is the 
only part of the plant that is eaten, it is the 
great object of solicitude and care with the cul- 
tivator. It usually makes its appearance in 
the latter part of September, or the first of Oc- 
tober, and when first developed is very small, 
and has somewhat the look of the head of 
asparagus when it first appears above ground. 
At this time it is entirely covered by the 
leaves of the plant, and would not be seen 
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unless these were lifted or pushed aside, and 
from this time it increases in size until it at- 
tains its maximum. The usual size is about 
as large as cocoanuts, though they are occa- 
sionally grown double that size. We have 
raised some which measured fourteen inches 
across, weighing several pounds. They are 
fit to be eaten when they measure from four to 
six inches across. 

The development of this bud or flower may 
be considerably accelerated by stunting the 
plant, which may be effected in two ways. 
One is by running a plough moderately deep 
within six or eight inches of the plant on two 
sides, and throwing the earth from the plant. 
The other by taking a spade and chopping 
down into the earth, all round the plant, at a 
distance of from ten to twelve inches, so as to 
cut the roots of the plant at that ‘point. 
Neither process however should be resorted to 
earlier than September or October, and when it 
is judiciously done, an early crop may be se- 
cured. At all stages of growth, this bud must 
be carefully protected from sunshine and rain, 
as either causes it to grow dark, and makes it 
tough. An effectual screen can be formed by 
bending over it some of the leaves nearest it. 

Many, if not most of the plants, will either 
not bud, or very slightly, until the approach of 
cold weather. As they are delicate, they must 
be put away two or three weeks earlier than 
cabbage, and if this be properly done, the 
growth of the bud will continue during the win- 
ter. The best method of keeping them is that 
very generally adopted with cabbage, which is 
to take them up and ridge them, burying the 
roots and stalk up to the lower leaves of the 
plant, taking care however to gather all the 
leaves closely together, so that they will per- 
fectly cover and protect the bud. This method 
of preserving plants is well known in Virginia, 
and needs not be particularly described. The 
plants must not be removed and put away thus 
in wet weather. 
chosen. 

To shield them effectually from the frost, 
after they have been thus put away, cover 
them with dry oak leaves, five or six inches 
deep, and to keep these in place, cover with 
pine or any other kind of brush. In a few 
weeks all will begin to bud, and will soon be 


sufficiently matured for use. 
We have been careful to give these minute di- 


A dry season should be. 


rections for the cultivation of this vegetable, 
because it is esteemed a great delicacy, as in- 
deed itis, as all will testify who have tried it. 
Housewives will find ample instructions for 
cooking, &c., in any popular cookery book 
which they may choose to consult, Besides 
being esteemed for the table, cauliflowers are 
valuable for pickling and as a seasoning for 
soup. 


The Irish Potatoe Crop. 

According to the census of 1850, the annual 
product of Irish potatoes in the State of Vir- 
ginia, is 1,316,933, bushels. This may strike 
some minds as being a very large amount, but 
it will be seen to be very small, when we com- 
pare it with other authentic facts. Thus Maine 
raises 3,436,040 bushels of Irish potatoes, New 
Iampshire 4,304,919 bushels, Vermont 4,951,- 
014 bushels, Massachusetts 3,585,384 bushels, 
Connecticut 2,689,725 bushels, New York 15,- 
398,362, bushels, New Jersey 3,207,236 bushels, 
Pennsylvania 5,980,732 bushels, Ohio 5,057,769 


bushels, Michigan 2,359,897 bushels, Indiana 


2,083,337 bushels, Illinois 2,514,861 bushels, 
and the only States which raise so few, or less 
than Virginia, are Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Maryland, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and some of the partially settled territo- 
ries and the District of Columbia. 

From this it will be seen that there are 
twelve States of the Union, which raise from 
two to fifteen times as many Irish potatoes an- 
nually, as are raised in this State, and when we 
consider the fact that none of these have so 
many acres of land capable of tillage as Vir- 
ginia, it will clearly appear that an annual 
crop is in reality inconsiderable and far below 
what it ought to be. 

It may be supposed by some, that the 
crop at present made is amply sufficient to 


supply the demand, and this is the true reason 


why no more are raised in this State. Such is 
not the fact, however, as all persons residents 
in our cities may well know. Immense quan- 
ties are brought into Virginia from the 
Northern States every year, and judging 
from what we know are brought into Rich- 
mond, we should estimate the annual importa- 
tion at much more than double the annual 
crop raised in this State. When it is considered 
that these potatoes are sold to dealers here at 
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about one dollar the bushel, an idea may be 
formed of the loss which our people sustain 
from the failure to cultivate this crop more 
Jargely. 

Is there any just reason why we may 
not raise potatoes enough here at home to 
supply all the demands of our market? Pre- 
vious to a late trip, which we made to Green- 
brier county, we had supposed that there was a 
sufficient reason in the peculiar character of our 
climate and soil. Living here in lower Vir- 
ginia, we are familiar with the well known 
fact, that it was impossible, or nearly so, to 
raise Irish potatoes in this latitude which would 
keep through the winter well, and that even 
when they were so preserved, they were not 
suitable for seeding purposes the ensuing spring. 
In our own case we had experienced these diffi- 
culties, and, in common with our neighbours, 
year after year, had been compelled to buy for 
seed, potatoes which were raised in the Nor- 
thern States. Convinced thus by our own 
experience and observation of the impractica- 
bility of cultivating this crop, except as a spring 
and summer crop, in the tide-water section of 
the State, and ignorant of the vast capabilities 
of the Piedmont Valley and Trans-Alleghany 
districts, we are disposed to acquiesce in the 
existing state of things as a condition of affairs 
which could not be remedied, and are still of 
the opinion that Irish potatoes cannot be 
successfully and. profitably cultivated in this 
portion of the State. Jt will pay to raise them 
even here for consumption in the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, but not to keep through the win- 
ter. bf 

What we observed, during the jaunt before 
referred to, gave us entirely new ideas of what 
the State can do in regard to the Irish potatoe 
erop and of the remissness of our people in this 
particular. There we found asoil and aclimate 
equal for this purpose to any inthe world, and 
the potatoes grown so excellent in quality, and 
brought to perfection with so little trouble and 
expense, that we could only wonder and admire. 
Think of a soil into which you may drop the 
potatoe, and which is so well adapted to its 
cultivation that almost without work they grow 
off finely, yielding a half bushel to the hill, and 
sometimes producing so liberally that the rich 
deposit actually bursts the soil, as one gentle- 
man assured us had happened on his farm re- 


Fi me en, 
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peatedly. And this too, occurring, as he told] 


us, when the tuber was merely dropped in cbrn 
rows and left so without special care. And 
another, a gentleman widely known not only in 
Virginia, but- throughout these United States, 
showed us potatoes of most prodigious size, 
grown on his farm, assuring us at the same 
time that they were raised with little trouble; 
yielding a most bountiful return. Facts like 
these coming to us from the most reliable 
sources, satisfied us that in the Greenbrier 
lands, and in other lands of like qualities, we 
have everything that could be desired, and we 
see no longer any reason why we may not 
raise in Virginia an ample supply of Irish po- 
tatoes. 

As to the quality of the potatoe raised in 
this region, we speak what we know when we 
pronounce them to be unsurpassed in all the 
requisites of good potatoes by any raised any 
where, whether in this or the old world. 

They are altogether different from the wa- 
tery, insipid productions of our gardens and 
farms hereabouts, and as they are of necessity 
planted late, and matured late, they must pos- 
sess those very qualities which will enable 
them to withstand the frosts of winter, preserve 
their good qualities, and may, for all that we 
can see to the contrary, entirely supersede 
the necessity of sending North for potatoes 
for spring seeding in tide-water Virginia. 
A little incident will perhaps confirm our 
judgment of the quality of these roots. See- 
ing some Irish laborers at work, and ascertain- 
ing on enquiry that they earned but seventy- 
five cents per day, we asked, ‘‘ why don’t you 
go to Richmond, where you can make double 
these wages,” when one of them replied, his 
face beaming with satisfaction, ‘faith and you 
should see the praties they have here.” 

Heretofore the farmers of the part of the 
State to which we now refer, have had no in- 
ducement to cultivate this crop extensively, be- 
cause shut in by the hills, they could find no 
market to which they could carry what they 
oo consume. This hindrance will spee- 
dily be removed, and it is in view of that fact 
that we call upon them to raise the po- 
tatoe in sufficient quantities to supply the 
market of our eastern cities and towns through 
the winter, and until the crop of the summer is 
sufficiently advanced for use. At present, in 
Richmond, Petersburg, Alexandria, Norfolk 
and other places from October to June, the whole 
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demandis filled with potatoes raised in New York 
or Maine, and during the greater part of that pe- 
riod they sell readily at prices varying from one to 
two dollars per bushel. Shall we ask in vain, 
that the large contributions thus levied on Vir- 
ginia, by the Yankees year after year, be stop- 
ped, and the money which is now sent away, 
be retained within the borders of our own 
’ State. 

If the information in our possession is relia- 
ble, there are a number of counties, above tide- 
water, lying along the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, and on the line of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, where this crop can be 
raised as readily as in Greenbrier. Will not 
the farmers in those counties take note of our 
appeal and govern themselvesaccordingly? Let 
them count ean cost, and tell us what they can 
take from their soil which will pay them better 
than this crop of which we write. Is there 
anything, and if they answer negatively, as we 
are sure they must, will they not this year 
devote a larger space and more attention to 
the cultivation of this crop. 

Very much of what we have written concern- 
ing the soil of Greenbrier, we know to be true 
of the lands about the Blue Ridge. range. 
Two years ago we had occasion to remark, the 
excellence of the potatoes on the Blue Ridge 
at Rock Fish Gap, and we understood then, 
that at all points along the ridge, they grow 
well, and of a quality as good. In private in- 
terviews with some of the farmers of that vi- 
cinage, we endeavored to encourage the exten- 
sive culture of the crop, for sale in the Rich- 
mond market, but we do not know that the 
effort was crowned with any marked success, 
and we advert to the subject again in this 
place, with the hope that something better 
may come of it, and at a future day, we shall 
endeavor to show, even more conclusively 
than we have ever shown, that there is need 
here at home, for at least two millions of bush- 
els of Irish potatoes more than are at present 
grown in the State. 

In the meantime, we earnestly invite otto 
men in every part of the State, to give us the 
benefit of such information as they may possess 
cognate to any of the facts discussed in this 
article. It is surely well worth the attention 
of all the farmers and other citizens to ascertain 
what is the actual consumption of Irish pota- 
toes in Virginia, over and aboye the actual 


production; what sections or counties of the 
State are best adapted to their cultivation, 
what profit may be realized from the crop, 
what are the best methods of planting, working 
and preserving, which are the best varieties for 
cultivation, in any latitude, and to what extent 
we can dispense with their importation from 
the States of the North? While we have no 
disposition to create-cr foster sectional pre- 
judices among the people of our State, 
we are anxious to have our people raise 
whatever is needed for consumption in the 
State, so that to that extent we may be able to 
practice non-intercourse with our friends in 
Yankee land. And certainly, with all our 
broad acres and sturdy farmers, it is preposter- 
ous that we should be compelled to get our 
supply of Irish potatoes from non-slaveholding 
States, when we could easily raise enough, not 
only to meet our own wants, but to feed a 
world of Irishmen besides. 


' Watering Strawberries. 


In general, we are opposed to the system of 
watering plants which some persons so much 
affect. Strawberries, however, require water in 
large quantities, and from our experience we are 
convinced that it is every way proper to give 
them water constantly and liberally even inthe | 
wettest seasons. It has been our habit for — 
many years to water our strawberry plants, 
from the time that they bloom until the fruit is 
all gathered, and the beneficial results have 
been so marked and striking, that we cannot 
hesitate to recomménd “it to every cultivator. 
The advantages may be briefly stated, as secu- 
ring much larger berries and increasing the 
crop fully threefold. Where water is freely ap- 
plied almost every bloom will bring aberry, and 
the quantities which can be gathered from a 
small plantation are really astonishing, to those 
who have never tried the experiment. Those 
of our readers who doubt are earnestly request- 
ed to try an experiment of watering half their 
plants, and withholding water from the, other 


half, and whatever may be the character of the 


season whether wet or dry, the results will be 
of the most surprising character. 

The water should be poured from a sprink- 
ling pot and should be plenteously bestowed. 
A slight application will do very little if any 
good. It may be applied evening or. morning 
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as convenient, but never during the heat of the 
day, and all the trouble and expense will be 


overlooked. Excess here would not be less fa- 
tal than total neglect, and the quantity must 


amply compensated by the grateful return of) be left to the sound discretion of each individ- 


improved fruit and an increased crop. 


Manure for Fruit Trees. 

Many persons in this State, perhaps it would 
not be amiss to say, must, when they have 
planted out trees in what they term orchards, 
neglect them altogether, as if they could thrive 
well enough without attention. Such fruit 
_ growers do not seem to consider that the trees 
draw all their sustenance and nourishment 
from the soil, and that this continual waste if 
not as constantly repaired, will inevitably soon- 
er or later exhaust all these qualities upon 
which the tree must depend for its vitality and 
fruitfulness.. They know that in order to make 
good crops they must manure the land on 
which they grow wheat, corn, tobacco and the 
like crops, but they seem totally unconscious 
of the desirableness of similar applications to 
the orchard. . 

A friend living near Richmond has a num- 
ber of well grown, healthy, thrifty apple trees, 
which after bearing plentifully for some years, 
all at once became barren, much to his sur- 
prise and chagrin, After pondering the matier 
awhile, he resolved to see what effect manur- 
ing them would have. Accordingly he hauled 
manure to the spot, and after pulling up the 
soil, scattered it about the trees. The result 
was an abundant crop of fruit the ensuing 
season. 

The best season for this application is the 
autumn, but where it was neglected then, it 
may be done with advantage now, and it is 
never too late to do well. Our advice is, al- 
ways before putting the manure about the 
trees, fork up the earth well, as then the rains 
will dissolve it and carry it in a solution to the 
roots of the tree. | 

And this suggests the remark that liquid 
manure is the best kind for the orchard, and 
the further suggestion that soap suds, slop wa- 
ter and similar things which the farmer wastes 
usually, is an admirable manure for fruit trees. 
With but little trouble and less expense enough 
of this could be saved to answer any purpose. 

It is proper to add that all fruit trees do not 
equally require manuring. Thus we all know 
that peaches thrive much better in poor soils 
than apples would, and this fact must not be 


Be it remembered meantime that some 
is absolutely indispensable, and the farmer who 
would have good fruit, must not altogether ne- 
glect his orchard. Of this let all take heed. 


ual. 


Encourage Home Production. 

It is our purpose at some future day, when 
we have obtained the requisite data, to give 
some account of all the Nurseries in this State, 
with , the varieties and quantity of trees on 
hand in each, and we hope to be able to show 
that there are enough fruit trees raised here at 
home to supply the demand, and to save our 
farmers the trouble and risk of going out of 
the State to get orchards. ‘The object we have 
in view is certainly praiseworthy, at least we 
trust our readers will so consider it. They can 
but agree with us in the sentiment, that no 
Virginia farmer ought to buy abroad, what he 
can get on as good terms within the borders of 
his own State. A just pride demands this, let 
alone that his own interest demands it, and we 
ask all to wait until they have seen this ex- 
pose, before ordering their supplies for the en- 
suing fall. ‘Trees raised here in the soil and 
latitude in which they are to remain, must be 
better suited to the wants of Virginia fruit 
growers than those raised in a different climate 
and soil to that to which they are to be trans- 
planted. This we could prove to the entire 
satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind, but it 
looks so like an axiom that it is perhaps use- 
less to elaborate the argument. All we ask is 
that fruit growers will look at home before they 
resolve to buy abroad. Is it an unreasonable 
request ? 


Frosted Vegetables. 

If vegetables, such as radishes, beets and the 
like, have been frosted by the cold weather 
which has visited us during the last month, we 
advise all persons to sow another crop immedi- 
ately, even where those before sown have not 
been entirely killed. Our reason for giving 
this advice is, that such vegetables will soon go 
to seed, and unless others have been put in, 
they will last but a short while. Without at- 
tempting now to explain the why, we merely 
remark the fact, that nearly all our edible roots 
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when once frosted fail to endure the heat well, 
and soon begin to shoot into seed stalks and 
thus become unfit for food. Such at least has 
been our experience. They may be allowed to 
stand, but to guard against the result which is 
likely to follow, let others be putin. Such has 
always been our custom, and we have frequent- 
ly found the advantage, when we had ample 
supplies, while our neighbours are entirely des- 
titute. Nothing can well be more disagreeable 
than to be without vegetables, and there is no 
sufficient reason why any individual should find 
himself so circumstanced. A little foresight 
will ever prevent it. 


‘Flowers for our Railroads and other 
Roads. 

A traveller in France notes the fact, that at 
all the stations on the Railroad, between Tours 
and Paris, as well as on other roads, he saw neat 
and well-kept flower gardens, kept up by the 
railway officials, to serve merely as ornaments, 
which would attract and interest passengers 
on the temporary stoppage of the train, What- 
ever may have been the motive which actuated 
the French railway men, it is a very pretty 
custom, which our Railroad managers in this 
country might advantageously imitate. There 
is scarcely one of our Railroads which would 
not be improved by the adoption of this cus- 
tom, The ruling principle with our Railroad 
managers seems to have been to have every 
object on the line as hateful and unattractive 
as possible, probably for the purpose of de- 
terring passengers from sticking their heads 
out of the windows, or from leaving their places 
when there is a stoppage. The only exception 
to this remark which we remember, is the 
justly lamented Tunstati, who happily blen- 
ded utility and ornament in all the structures 
upon the line of the Danville Railroad, and if 
his successors shall be actuated by like good 
sense and good taste, this will be one of the 
most attractive public ways in the State. 

It is perhaps idle to expect our Railroad 
companies to do anything in this behalf, unless 
they could be convinced that by adopting this 
custom, they would be likely to augment tra- 
vel, as they are eminently utilitarian in their 
views ; but may we not address ourselves more 
hopefully to private individuals living on the 
line of our Railroads. Why may they not 


give some attention to the cultivation of flow- 
ers, as well for the gratification of public taste, 
as for the improvement and adornment of their 
homes. A home without flowers always seem- 
ed to us to lack an element of grace and beau- 


ty which no contrivance could supply or rem- 
edy; and judging from the tenacity with 
which we cling to our memories of the buds 
and blossoms around our birthplace, we should 
say it lacks as well a strong and undying tie, 
which would charm the children of the family 
to the homestead. Make home cheerful, make 
home beautiful, give it shade-trees, and ever- 
greens, and flowers, if you would have the 
children love home,—but neglect all these if 
you would have them unmindful of home, and 
your desires shall be gratified. 

But we have wandered from our main pur- 
pose, which was, to put up a plea for flowers 
along the line of our Railroads and other 
roads. No man that has travelled in Virginia, 
can have failed to observe the air of sternness 
and repulsiveness which our farm-houses wear, 
for the want of a little attention to ornament. 
One journeys day after day, without meeting 
with a plat of rich-tinted roses, the graceful 
honeysuckle, or woodbine,—but all is barren 
and bleak; houses, fences, and out-buildings 
stand naked and drear, and there is nothing to 
relieve the eye, or to excite pleasant emotions, 
unless it chance that the fields are waving to 
the harvest. How much would the pleasure 
of travel be enhanced, if every farm-house 
had its flowers and flowering shrubs, stately 
shade-trees, clambering vines, hiding unsightly 
objects, and giving a grace and beauty to all, 
which the dullest nature can appreciate and 
admire. Nothing impresses a traveller in the 
old world more gratefully, or makes a deeper 
impression upon his mind, than the flowers 
which he sees surrounding every dwelling, as 
well the hovel as the palace, and consequently 
we find every traveller making constant allu- 
sion to this peculiarity. Why may not Vir- 
ginia people be equally noted for their love of 
flowers ? 

Let us have flowers about all our homes, but 
especially, dear friends, let us have them all 
along the line of our Railroads and other roads. 
About four miles from Petersburg, there is a 
farm, which never fails to attract the notice 
and to elicit the commendations of every pas- 
senger who happens to be seated on the side 
of the car from which it can be seen in pass- 
ing; and we have heard hundreds give utter- 
ance to a wish for just such a place for a home. 
Yet it has no peculiarity beyond this, that the 
proprietor has beautified the grounds about 
the house, with grass, cedars, hollies, and other 
evergreens and flowers; and after passing 
series of homes whose owners give no heed to 
these things, this spot comes into view like an 
Oasis in a desert, and elicits universal admi- 
ration. 
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RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


PW. RANDOLPH, 


_ RICHMOND, VIRGINTA, 


J. W. RANDOLPH has just published ,for free @rculation (those who order it sent by mat, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3ceut stamp to pay postage a catalogue of rare and valuable Books, many of them 
with autegraphs, MS. notes, newspaper cuttings, &c. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages, 1,700 different items and over 


4000 VOLUMES. 


Also publisheda catalogue of over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Politics, Political Economy, and 
Political History. 

Also a catalogue of 2,000 new and Standard Law Books embracing many rare English editions not to be 
found elsewhere. 

Most of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

_Book-Buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, binding, and price are 
given. 

New Books receive as soon as published and large additions are made to the stock of rare old works. 

Libraries bought and sold. 


OLD TIMES.—Report of the Proceedings of the late Jubilee at Jamestown, in commemoration of tbe 13th 
May, the second centesimal anniversary of the settlement of Virginia, containing the order of procession, the 
prayer of Bishop Madison, the orations, the odes and toasts together with the proceedings at Williamsburg 
on the 15th; the day when the convention of Virginia assembled in the old capital, declared her independent 
and recommended a similar procedure to Congress and to the other States. Reported by the select commit 
tee. Petersburg. Published by Wm. F. McLaughlin, and J. O. Connor, Norfolk, 1809. 

This rare old pamphlet is for sale at $1, sent by mail, post paid. J. W. RANDOLPH. 


THE LETTERS OF CURTIUS, written by the late Joun Tuompson, of Petersburg. To which is 
added a Speech, delivered by him in August, 95, on the British Treaty. To which a short sketch of his life 
is prefixed. Richmond. Printed by Samuel Pleasants, Jr., 1804. Price $1, by mail, post paid. 

The largest assortment of rare and valuable books to be found at the South, is at 121 Wain street, Rich 
mond. J. W. RANDOLPH. 


Scriptural and Statistical Views in favor of Slavery, 


By THORNTON STRINGFELLOW, D. D. Price 50c. 


It is a complete exposition of the institution of Slavery, giving Bible evidence to sustain its legality. Its 
a well written work, and will repay a perusal, and the author deserves the patronage as well as the thanks of 
the people of the Southhern States, for the able defence he has put forth in behalf of their institutions. — 
Greenbriar Era. 

“The true use of such a book at this time is’to dissipate the doubts of that apologetic class of people in 
the South, who are in the habit of weakening the cause of the South by a weak defense and illogical support 
of her vital instiiution of slavery.’—WV. O. Delta. 

(4? Books sent by mail postpaid to those who remit the retail price. 


bo 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 


This most delightful Summer Resort—the 
“ bright particular” locality of all the sunny South— 
is now the sole property of the undersigned. and will 
be opened on the Ist of June next, and each succes- 
sive June following. I engage to make it to the seek- 
ers for health, recreation, gayety, and good living, su- 
premely attractive. 

_ For health, no mountain retreat can be safer, at any 
season of the year. It is as exempt from disease in 
August, and September, and October, as in April, 
May, or June. Indeed, the first three are infinitely 
the most pleasant of the season. The weather is mil- 
der, the sea breeze balmier, and the luxuries of the 
salt water, are to be had of finer quality, and in greater 
profusion. There*’is no more inviting spot on the whole 
Atlantic Seaboard. It is strictly true of it, what the 
Poet hath said : 


‘“‘Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is 
this 72. 

That visitors may safely seek its attractions at all 
seasons of the year, I submit the following letters of 
Drs. Jarvis, Archer, Semple, Shield, Hope, Mallory, 
Simkins and Vaughan, and of James 8. French, Esq., 
who, for nearly ten years, was the proprietor of the 
establishment. My own experience and observation 
for more than thirty years past, are to the same effect. 

JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 

Old Point Comfort, April 25, 1857. 


Fort Monrog, Va., Feb. 11, 1857. 


My Dear Sir—\ acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday asking my opinion as to the ‘‘char- 
acter of Old Point Comfort for health, and particularly 
as to its exemption from diseases of a bilious cliarac- 
ter.” 

A residence of three years at Old Point Comfort as 
the Surgeon of this Post, enables me to bear full tes< 
timony to its well known salubrity, and the reputation 
it has heretofore enjoyed in its exemption from the or- 
dinary forms of disease, especially those of a malarial 
or febrile nature, usually prevailing during the spring 
or autumnal months in other sections of the country 
and neighbourhood. 

The records of the military hospital for years past 
further confirm my own experience, not only in this 
fortunate exemption from that class ‘of disease ordina- 
rily arising from malaria, but in the less frequency as 
well as diminished severity of those epidemics that 
have, from time to time, prevailed in almost every por- 
tion of our country. 

i remain yours, very respectfully, 
N.S. JARVIS, M. D., Surgeon U.S. A, 
Jos. Segar, Esq., Roseland, Va. 


Ricumonp, Aug. 7, 1856. 

-My Dear Sir :—Your favor requesting my opinion 
as ta the general healthiness of Old Point Comfort, is 
received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as 
Physician, upwards of twenty years, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that there are’ few, if any locali- 
ties in the United States, more*healthy at all seasons 
of the year, 

1 know of no place more exempt from bilious dis- 
‘eases, and 1 have never known acase of intermittent fe- 
ver to originate there. 

In fine, [ consider visitors from any climate as safe 
from disease, at Old Point Comfort, during the autumn 
months as they would be in the mountains; or any 
weere at the North. 

: Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. ARCHER. 
JOSEPH SEGAR, Esq@., Old Point Comfort. 


Hampton, Aug. 18, 1856. 


DEAR S1r:—It gives me pleasure to comply with 
your request to state my opinion of the salubrity of 
Old Point Comfort, during the summer and autumn. 

Having practised medicine for the last ten years 
among the residents and visiters, and having been fre- 
quently employed to attend the Garrison, I ain entire- 
ly satisfied that the place is entirely exempt from 
bilious fevers of all kinds—the very few such cases 
which have fallen under my treatment, having been 
clearly traceable to exposure at so:ne notorious mias- 
matic locality. 

Visitors at Old. Point are as perfectly safe, at any 
season, from intermittent and remittent fever, as they 
would be in any mountainous region. Patients suffer- 
ing in such regions fyom bronchial affections, particu- 
ly asthma, are uniformly benefitted by a visit to Old 
Point. 

[ can also state that several army surgeons have in- 
formed me that the sick reports show less sickness at 
Fort Monroe than any military post in the Union. 

Very respectfully, yourobedient servant, 
G. WM. SEMPLE, M. D. 
; JOSEPH SEGAR, Esq., Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Com- 
ort. 


Hampton, Aug. 23rd, 1856. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of yesterday’s date, asking my 
opinion of the health of Old Point Comfort, is before 
me. 

I have been practising medicine in Hampton and 
Old Point for 15 years, and consider it as healthy a 
place as any that I know on the face of the earth. I 
do not remember having seen there a case of remittent 
or intermittent fever that was vot contracted else- 
where. Very respectfully, 

- §. R. SHIELD. 

JosEPH SEGAR, Esq@., Hygeia Hotel. 


“Hampton, Aug, 22nd, 1856. 


My Dear S1r:—In reply to your queries contained 
in your note of the 7th inst., it gives me pleasure to 
state that, in my opinion, Old Point Comfort is as 
healthy a locality as any on the Atlantic coast. 

Persons from any part of our country may remain 
there through the entire year with perfect safety. 
The endemic diseases of allthis region, 1 may add, have 
become very much modified of late, as any one at all 
familiar with the causes which produce them, might, 
upon the slightest observation, perceive. Anordinary 
case of bilious fever seldom requires more than two or 
three days’ treatment. 

I have not, during a practice of more than five years 
in this vicinity, seen a case of intermittent or, bilious 
fever which originated at Old Point. : 

Yours, truly, © JESSE P. HOPE. 

JosEpH Sraar, Esq., Roseland. 


NorFotk, Va., Aug. 20th, 1856. 


Joseph Segar, Esq., Hygeia Hotel. 

Dear Sir :—In regard to the health of Old Peint, I 
have only to remark, that having been familiar with 
the place ever since my boyhood, I speak confidently 
when I declare it to be among the healthiest spots on 
the Continent of America. Bilious and ague fever 
are unknown there; while in all our epidemics it has 
escaped unharmed. I would sooner take my chance 
at Old Point to avoid those diseases in summer and 
fall than the mountains, or even at the White Sulphur. 
For 8 years | resided-in the vicinity of Old Point, and 
for the remainder*of my life in Norfolk, thus affording 
me ample opportunity of ascertaining the fact in ques- 
tion. Since 1819, when the extensive public works 
were commenced, Old Point has contained quite a 
large population, made up of the Military and persons 
connected with the Engineer Department, to say 
nothing of other citizens and visitors. ‘These have en- 
joyed, at all seasons, an unexampled share of excel- 
lent health. 
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The U.S. Government has, on several occasions, sent 
troops to Old Point from other stations to recruit their 
health, and with the desired effect. What induced 
this was, doubtless, the favorable reports of the Army 
Surgeons as to the sanitary character of the place. 
We cannot account for tastes nor can we control fash- 
ion ; but it has always been a matter of surprise to me 
that visitors should leave the Point just at the time 
when it is most pleasant. The latter part of Au- 
gust and the whole of September are among the 
healthiest and most agreeable periods to remain at 
Old Point; for the air is bracing and yet mild during 
the day, and at night you sleep comfortably under a 
blanket. Hog fish and oysters are of much finer flavor 
than in July, and the fishing far better than in the ex- 
treme heat of the summer. No one within the broad 
limits of the Old Dominion can have failed to appreci- 
ate the beauty of our Indian Summer (so called). 
This, while it endures some few weeks in other locali- 
ties, lasts the whole fall at the Point, commencing 
about the 20th of August. I can give no stronger 
proof of the earnestness and sincerity of my convic- 
tions on this head, than by declaring that if the au- 
thorities would grant me permission to erect a cottage 
on the beach, I would gladly avail myself of the pri- 
vilege with a view to residing there all summer and 
fall with my family. But LI will not enlarge on this 
topic. There is, and there can be, no dispute on the 
subject, since all who know the place will endorse 
every word I have uttered. The health of Old Point, 
and its exemption from the fall diseases of our climate, 
are facts too well established to admit of cavil or 
doubt, indeed, to quote the words of a conspicuous 
politician, itis a “ fixed fact.” 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
F. MALLORY, M. D. 


NorFo.k, Aug. 24, 1856. 

Joseph Segar, Esq.: Dear Sir—Having spent my 
school-boy days in the immediate vicinity of Old Point, 
and somewhat familiar tor many years with the hygeaic 
condition of the people—residents and guests, who an- 
nually assembled there—I am enabled to answer your 
enquiry with entire confidence in the correctness of 
my own conclusions. This experience has satisfied 
me that no locality, in our latitude, can be more heal- 
thy. Unconnected with “the main,” save by a narrow 
strip of beach land, which is only partially covered 
with a stunted vegetation; its sources every where 
washed by the salt ocean wave, and without a single 
sunken spot where vegetable humus can gather, it 
seems tome utterly impossible that malaria can be 
generated there, or that noxious airs can reach it from 
my portion of the adjacent country. Come from what- 
ever point of the compass the winds may, they are sea 
breezes still, and could scarcely waft: a poisonous ex- 
halation from the dis/ant shores abroad. 

In my estitnation, fevers of a bilious, remitent or in- 
termittent type might as soon be expected to originate 
on the highest peak of the Biue Ridge as on the clean, 
barren sand plane on which the Hygeia Hotel is built. 
. Yours, truly, J. J. SIMKINS. 


Hampton, Va., March 30, 1857. 

My Dear Sir—T have received your letter request- 
ing my opinion of the general healthiness of Old Point 
Comfort, and particularly as to its exemption from 
bilious diseases. 

In reply to your inquiry, it gives me pleasure to 
state, that L know of no place in Virginia with which 
Old Point Comfort will not, in that respect, favourably 
compare; and {ido not remember ever to have seena 
case of bilious fever which originated at that place. 

Yours, respectfully, 

WM. R. VAUGHAN, M. D. 

Jos. Segar, E’sq., Roseland. 


; - ALEXANDRIA, Aug. 25, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—In reply to yours of 20th instant, I 
can only say, that the healthiest spot I have ever 


fp 


known is Old Point Comfort; and this I say after a 
residence there of eight or nine years. A very mista- 
ken notion prevails as to its health in August and the 
fall months, and there are persons who deem it unsafe 
to remain there at such times. My own experience 
teaches me that, for comfort and health, Old Point is 
far more desiruble in August and the fall months than 
earlier. Fish and oysters are in greater perfection, 
and no climate can be purer or, more. delightful, or 
healthier. At any season of the year, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn or Winter, I would as soon take my 
chance for health there as at the White Sulphur 
Springs, or any watering place in America. - 
Yours, very truly, 
JAMES 8S. FRENCH. 
Jos. Segar, Esq., Roseland, Eliz. City Co., Va. 
May 57—5t 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


The Subscribers offer the following seasona- 
ble seeds, the growth of last year, and of unsurpassed 
qualities Dealers and others requiring large quanti- 
ties, will be served at prices considerably @elow the 
rates quoted. 

Best quality *Red Top ‘ates 
i) 


75 cts. per Ib. 
6 66 be 


Red Top Strap Leaf aos . 
Large White English Globe do BOs (5 OT ees 

Do do do Norfolk do OO), Ze pee 
Long White Tankard do (maT ree | 
Yellow Stone do opus 9 Seomiee 
Yellow Aberdeen do (eS eure: 
Best American Improved 

Ruta Baga do (i eae a 
Imported do do Oe sO 66 

Do Purple Top do 5 | baa Ree 

And 12 other fine varieties of Turnips 

from oP ets to Sf i00, %« vee 
Early Scarlet Horn Carrot 50 cts.to 100 “ & « 
Improved Long Orange do 50 cts.to 100 “ “% « 
Long White do Foy eh a ik a4 
White Sugar Beet do BO. offn Al 
Yellow do do D0! te he 
Long Red Mangel Wurt- 

zel do 50 be 66 6c 
Yellow Globe Wurtzel do BDL Se aan off 


Kine Mixed French Grass Seed for 

Lawns $5 00 per bush. 
And other Mixtures for Lawns $3 and 400 “ = °* 

Also the finest qualities of Red, White, Dutch, Lu- 
cerne and other Clovers—Timothy, Red Tops, Blue 
Grass, English and Italian Ray Grasses, Orchard— 
Sweet Scented Vernal—the Fescues, and other Grass- 
es, with a large and complete assortment of VEGETA- 
BLE, FLOWER and FiELD SEeEps of the best qualities 
at reasonable rates. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 
[==> Catalogues on application. 
May o7—2m 


PORTABLE GAS APPARATUS. 
HAVING received the exclusive agency for 


the State of Virginia from the Maryland Portable Gas 
Company, for the sale of their machines, we are now 
prepared to contract for their erection. 

The machine is remarkable tor its extreme simplici- 
ty, its safety and economy; one half a cent per burner 
foran hour’s consumption, is a large estimate for this 
Gas, while in illuminating qualities it is not surpassed 
by the Coal Gas of any city in the Union. It is well 
adapted for Private Houses. Factories, Schools, Col- 
leges, Churches and watering places, and provides, 
what in cities is considered an indispensable luxury, 
a good gas light, at much less expense than is paid 
for Oil or Candles. 

Any information on 
addressing 


May 57--ly 


the subject may be obtained by 
STEBBINS & PULLEN, 
101 Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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W. W. DINGEE & CO., C. S. WAINWRIGHT'S 


ARE manufacturing for the present season, FIRST PUBLIC SALE OF 
100 one and two horse Railway Powers and Thresh-| THOROUGH-BRED NORTH DEVON 
ers. Our powers are longer than formerly—the cogs CATTLE. 


of the pinions are chilled, which prevents them wear-| Jo be held at “ The Meadows,” on the 17th day of 
ing. The band wheel goes on either side of the Pow- June 1857. 


er: the platform has a covering of inch borders, and 1 aM wid : ‘ 
the Power is mounted on a pair of wheels for conve- |. Tug subscriber intends holding his first pub 
lic auction of North Devon Cattle on the above men- 


nience of moving. Our Threshers are overshot, the| " ’ : rr ’ 
cylinder is entirely of iron, and will last a life time in tioned day, at his residence, “The Meadows.” 4 miles 


constantuse. The boxes have self-oiling cups, which ee ue rin rae eep. eine Rail- 
ce he journals constantly oiled, thus preventing | O84. “1 he animals to be sold will number between 
keep the J : y ; 6 20 and 25 head, males and females, from calves to full 
grown; atl of which have been either bred or import- 
ed by himself, and have perfect Herd book pedigrees. 
As a lot, he believes he may say with truth, they are 


heating and consequent wear. ‘The wheels and gear 
of the horse power are oiled by a similar device. ‘The 
ghaker is driven by the main belt, and takes less than 
half the power used in the old method. ‘Phe shaker fally fered het , 
jpulleys fits on the power, and inay be used for ma- h Ply fo BMY ever Yat ses aie iy fariners ‘d 
‘chines requiring slow motion as a Corn Sheller or a ull Mey:Boy (at te the Thon oatee suitwa Wiebe! 
‘Straw Cutter. Our two-horse Machine, with 3 hands, (924), and MG. epost i I I 
de copanle ot threshing ue Bagels of Wheat ard oh Goinlbedes: @beccntiae fall pedigrees and all neces- 
ap -horse Mi r SIs TeRcan ; Oh cape da 2 
double Palwey naire 99 ade aliedey thre shee i sary information are now ready, and will be sent, on 
7 ~ a wat) . es os all Sh. q . 
-shaker, 30 feet of India Rubber Belting, Fixtures for Scat he pedal oe 7 a comer will 
ihalling Clover Secd, hooks for fastening the Thresher TARA ‘las CITT BE) Sea fide itd do auithala wl 
ito the floor, a pair of self-feeding oil cans for the pow- the CAtalézue Will’ Be digsoeell bp OadGn the Eidiate 
‘er, wrench, oil can, and covers for oil cups. Price 5 c S. WAINWRIGHT. 
:$145, delivered in Baltimore. With the one-horse “The Mead con nan. Peta anys N. ¥ 
Machine will be sent a 24 inch iron cylinder thresher| 44 paso on CeO i at Tea aaa ial 
-and all the fixtures enumerated above. Price $125, ay, iat 


‘delivered in Baltimore. <All work warranted. : S M c G R UD E R 9 S S 8) N SS 
< b] 


For further information,address W. W. DINGEE & 
‘CO., York, Pa., and secure circular. COMMISSION MERCHANTS. — 
. RICHMOND, VA. 


| 

_ May o7—tf 
WHEAT FANS. Pay particular attention to sales—Corn, Wheat, 

| 


° Flour, 'Vobacco, &c. Aug. 96—1 
Doyle’s Patent Grain Cleaner! | 2" ERE 
SIXTEEN PREMIUMS !:! 
THE Double Screening Separator has added 


to its list of Premiums, the first Premium atthe Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Fair, Richmond, Va.; also at Pe- 
tersburg and Fredericksburg Va., and Washington, 
and at Knoxville, ‘Tennessee. ‘This Improved Fan 
was patented April 20th 1852, and has become very 
popular wherever it is known, proving by its utility in 
expeditiously cleaning all kinds of grain, to be the 
best Grain Cleaner now in use. Those in want ofa good 
Fan would do well to call at Doyle’s & Sullinger’s 
Factory, in Fredericksburg, Va.,and examine for them- 
selves. 

These Improved Fans will be furnished to any 
point within fifty miles of the factory, and further by 
Railroads and Steamboats. Communications address- 
ed to the undersigned at Fredericksburg, Va., will be 
promptly attended to. 

May.57-+6m DOYLE & SULLINGER, 


NO RISK IN TRYING A PIANO. Cabins, &c. 


SUSPEND your decision as to the purchase {t will be sold on a credit of 1 and 2 years with in- 
of.any particular make of Piano until you can test | terest from date of sale. ’ 
For further mformation apply to 


N. AUGUST, 
Agricultural Registry Office, 


1,000 Bushels Clay and Shinney Peas for 
Sale. 
PLANTERS wishing a supply had best forward 
their orders promptly. 
THOS. BRANCH & SONS, 
May 1--3t Petersburg. 


A DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
THE Subscriber offers for sale a desirable 


Farm in Cumberland County, on Willis’ River, at 
‘Trenton, ten miles above Cartersville. It contains 228 
Acres, of which 135 are open, and 93im woods. The 
lund is in a good state of improvement. ‘There is on 
the place an abundance of plant land, water, and tim- 
ber; a good landing with very good navigation, a 
GRIST AND SAW MILL within one fourth of a 
mile of the house. 

The Improvements consist of a Dwelling with 5 
rooms and 2 Porches, Kitchen, Icehouse, Stables, ‘To- 
bacco Barn, sufficient to cure 10,000 pounds, Negro 


those of ours, which we have tried for twenty years 
past. Nothing ean be lost, and you have the advan- 
tage of ascertaining for yourself whether they are re- 


ally.first rate or not. E. P. NASH. No. 153 Main Street. 
Book and Piano Seller, May 97—tf Richmond, Va. 
ale - >» Hey 7 
Bik el ~__Petershurg, Va._| RUT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


PURE BLOOD SHORT HORNS FOR 
SALE. 

I have for sale 3 or 4 pure blood Short Horn 
Bulls,.one year old, by “ Norfolk,” the winner of the 
first premiums as the best Bull of any kind at the 
Fairs of the Union Agricultural Seciety at Petersburg 


PLANTS. 

1700 pounds CHINESE SUGAR CANE, in 
quantity, and also parcels of 8,0U0 Seeds, for $1 25, 
post paid. 

CHINESE IMPERIAL WHITE POTATO, the. 
most valuable and hardy of all esculents, $5 per 20, 
and of the Virginia State Agricultural Society at Rich-| $20 per 100. Osier Willows, $2 to $5 per 1,000.— 
mond, Fall of 1855. For pedigree of “ Norfolk,” see; Lawton Blackberry $18 per 100. $3 per dozen Yel- 
American Herd Book, No. 755, ana Southern Planter,| low and Honey Locust Seed, and all other kinds of 
for February, 1856. D. B. SANDERS, \ 


Seeds. ~ W. R. PRINCE & CO. 
May 57* gackson’s Ferry, Wythe Co. Va. i 


Flushing, N. Y., May—-Lv* 
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Great Original American Works on the 


Horse. 


DADD’S ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE HORSE, anv Dictionary oF VETERINA- 
RY SCIENCE. 

Splendidly Illustrated. Plain $2 00 
do. Colored Plates 4 00 
DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 


Containing practical directions for the TREATMENT 
oF DisEasEs and Lameness of Horses. (With [lus 
- trations.) $1 00 
Tue Tweirra THOUSAND. 
LINSLEY’S MORGAN HORSES. 

“ As interesting as aromance.’”’ Giving the Histo- 
ry of the Morgan Horse? Pedigrees of the Principal 
Horses of this Breed, and General Instructions for 
Purchasing, Breeding and Training Horses. $1 00 

THE FirtH THOUSAND NOW READY. 

Sent free of postage upon receipt of price. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton st., New York. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


PARDEE’S MANUAL FOR THE CUL- 
TURE OF THE STRAWBERRY will ensure suc- 
cess, and recommend the best varieties for the differ- 
ent soils and locations. Price 0 cents. 

Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 

-C. M. SAXTON & CO.,, 


May 57—It 


» Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton st., New York. 


GRAPES. 


Now IS- THE S£ASON FOR PLANTING. 


CHORLTON’S COMPLETE GRAPE-GROW- 


May 51-1 t 


ER’S GUIDE 50 cents. 
REEMELIN’S VINE-DRESSER’S MAN- 

UAL 60 do 
ALLEN ON THE GRAPE $1 00 


Are works which should be in the hands of every 
one who has a vine:to plant or prune. The increa- 
sed produce of a single year will pay for them. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

C.M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
May 57—1t 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


BUIST’S FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTO- 
RY 1 25 
BRECK’S BOOK OF FLOWERS * 00 

Will give you the directions you need for selecting 
the rarest and best flowers, and for their successtul 
cultivation. These are the best books for amateurs. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book- Publishers, 
May 57—1t 140 Fulton st., New York. 


NORTHERN SUGAR CANE SEED. 
HAVING purchased from Mr. Wray, his 


importation of Chinese Imphee or SorghoSeed, grown 
in France, under his own immediate inspection, (there- 
by insuring the utmost purity,) and described editori- 
ally by Mr. Greely, in “'The Tribune,” we offer it 
for sale in quantities, at ONE DOLLAR A POUNTg and in 
packets, prepaid by mail, at 25 cents, 50 cents and $1 
each. This seed, so superior to any other in market, 
can be procured only from 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
May 57—1t 15 John Street, New York. 


ttaking boys over fourteen years of age. 


140 Fulton st., New York — 


‘America. 


Valuable Farm and Milling Property 
for Sale. 
I WILL sell privately my Farm, (Chambers’ 


Mills,) containing 600 acres of land, with a good 
Dwelling and Store House, and all necessary out- 
houses, and a large Manufacturing Mill and Saw 
Mill, situated in the County of Buckingham, on Slate 
River, a navigable stream,) 8 miles East of the Court 
House, and 12 miles from James River. 350 
acres are Cleared, and the balance in wood land, well 
timbered. Itis a fine stand for Merchandizing, and 
the Mills, with the Store and Dwelling, can be sold 
separately from the Farm, if purchasers desire it. 
TERMS accommodating. Address the subscriber at 
Chambers’ Miils, P. O., Buckingham County, Va. 
May 57—21* GEORGE CHAMBERS. 


J. Ro. KEENINGHAM, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & STATIONERY, 
No. 226, Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 

BOOKS bound in every variety of style, and 
Blank Books made out the best material at short 
notice. Clerks of Courts and others will find 
their orders thankfully received, and executed 
well and promptly, at strictly moderate prices. 

June 1856—ly* 


SCHOOL AT SUMMER HILL. 
if want FOUR Boarders for the next and third 

Session of my School, which will commence on the 
15th day of October next, and terminate on the first of 
August following. 

This School is intended to fit my sons for the Uni- 
versity, and I wish companiuns for them. I decline 
The place is 
healthy, and its nearness to Richmond affords access 
to Churches of every denomination. 

TERMS FOR ONE YEAR.—Two hundred dollars, 
one half on entering School, the balance on the first of 
March. FRANK. G. RUFFIN. 

july 1—tf 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EHAGLE FOUNDRY, Richmond, Va. 


(Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th.) . 


Manufactures LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 'TEN- 
DERS, CARS, and all kinds of Railroad Machinery. 
Engines of any power, Portable Engines, decided im- 
provements over any others heretofore made, (5 to 40 


horse power,) on wheels, adapted to farming, getting 


lumber &c. with improved Portable Circular Saw Mills 
attached, of Ist, 2d and 3d class. Also Machinery for 
Mining, Grist Mills, Tobacco Factory Fixtures, Brass 
and Iron Castings made to order. Oct ’56—lLv 


English Breeding Stock. 
THOMAS BETTS & CO., 
14 Canning Place, Liverpool, England. 
Exporters of Thorough Bred Horses, Cattle, and 
Sheep on commission, and shipped to any sea ports in 
Circulars giving the prices of the best Stock 
in England and the expenses to America, can be re 
ceived by applying to their Agent, 
J. M. MILLER, 
81:'Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Dec 1856—6 mos 


Chickering’s Celebrated Piano-Fortes. 


NATL CARUSI, Sole Agent, 
169 Main Street, Opposite Exchange Bank. 
Also Sole Agent for the highly esteemed instruments 
of BROWN & ALLEN. 
Aug 1856—ly 
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ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS. 


THE subscriber is now ‘engaged in enlarging the accommodations at this favorite and cele- 
brated watering place. Its remarkable medicinal properties are now too well known and highly appreciated 
to require any advertising 7 Verginia at least. And the main object of this notice is to urge invalids who 
really require the use of the water, to avail themselves of the months of April, May and June, before the 
crowd and the rush comes on; as thereby they will secure an amount of comfortable accommodation, atten- 
dance and nursing beyond what is possible in July and August. 

The waters are never used to better advantage than in the Spring and Fall seasons. Experience has fully 
proved this. Our pamphlet contains a full account of the action of the water, derived from the most authentic. 
aud reliable authorities. .A new edition will be out in a few days, and in the hand of Coleman & Rodgers, 
Baltimore; Bennett & Beers, Richmond; A.B. Rucker, Lynchburg, and the subscriber at the Springs. En- 
close to them a blue stamp and they will mail the pamphlet. 

Board before June and after September, P ae } $9 00 per week. 

I am now putting up enlarged and very superior Ten-Pin Alleys, both for Ladies and Gentlemen—which 
with my Billiard Saloon, will afford amusement and exercise to the invalid and the pleasure seeker. A supe- 
rior Band of Music from New York, for both Lawn and Ball-room engaged for thé sefson. 

In short, the undersigned acting for his firm is resolved, with the co-operation of his efficient and popular 
aids, to spare neither labor nor expense in giving comfort and satisfaction to the guests ef the House. 


WM. FRAZIER, for the Proprietors. 
WM. H. SALE—Room Manager. 
BEN. F. JACKSON—Dining-Room Director. 


toe Recollect the Virginia Central Railroad conducts to these Springs, and the cars now run within 5 
miles of them. Mav 1857—3t 
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For Wheat and Oat Fields, and for raking in Clover, Grass, and other small Seeds. 
Prices.—8 feet wide, 26 teeth, $10 102 feet wide, 24 teeth, $14 
94 feet wide, 30 teeth, 12 12 feet wide, 38 teeth, 16 


Having bought the right to manufacture and sell this valuabls implement, in the City of Riehmond, and all 
the territory east of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, excepting the counties of Loudon, Fauquier, Madison, Or- 
ange, Green, Albemarle, Louisa, Alexandria, Fairfax, Prince William, Staffo-d, Rappahannock and Culpeper. 

I now solicit early orders for the same, upon the most favorable terms to the purchaser, viz.: I will send the 


to every person who will send his address, with reference and directions how to forward, subject to be returned 
after trial, if not found as represented, and superior to any other implement known for gleaning purposes. 

Under favorable circumstances, when used after cradles, it will save wheat enough to pay its entire cost in 
six hours. An active boy can drive his own horse and Glean 25 acres a day. Small low stumps, rocks and 
roots, do not prevent its usefulness. It has metalic spring teeth, which adapt themselves to all unevenness 
of the ground, and secure every scattering straw. 

Gleanings vary from one to two bushels to the acre; a fact ‘only appreciated by those who have used the 
spring tooth gleaner. Independent of its usefulness as a hay rake and gleaner, it is invaluable for raking in 
clover grass and other small seeds. See Southern Planter for March 1856, and June 1855. 

. Out of more than 1,000 persons using and recommending the above implement, I will refer to the former 
President and present Secretary of the Virginia Agricultural Society, and the editor of the Southern Planter. 
April, 1857—3t H. M. SMITH, Richmond. 
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Sa Se 


Ee. H. SKINKER & CO. 


_ GROCER 


S AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Jo. 59, Cary Street, Richmond, Wa. 
IN ADDITION TO A . 


General Stock of GROCERIES, IRON, TIN PLATES, §c., 


We have now on hand, and will continue to receive, supplies of the following valuuble FERTILIZERS. 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, both Baltimore and New York inspection. ° 
A. A. Brown Mexican Guano, containing 62 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime, and we particularly re- 


commend it for mixing with Peravian Guano. 


Ground Waite Mexican GUANO, containing 75 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
CoLtumBian GUANO, containing 90 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. ; 


No. 1 Ground Plaster. 


De Burg’s No. 1 Ammoniated Super Phosphate of Lime. 


De Burg’s No. 1 Manipulated Guano, for tle sale of which we are scle Agents for Richmond. 


It is com- 


posed of one half Peruvian Guano, one fourth best Mexican Guano, and one fourth Bone Dust; all ground 
fine and thoroughly mixed. This Fertilizer is mch in Ammonia and Phosphates, and we can safely recom- 


mend it as the very best manure for Tobacco, Oats, Corn, Wheat and other crops. 


Ap. 1857—2t 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


TTHE Subscribers continue to manufacture at their 

large New Factory on Cary Street, between 9th 
and 10th, all kinds of Agricultural Machines and Im- 
plements of the latest and most approved patterns 
which will be made of the best materials and of supe- 
rior workmanship’ They are now prepared to receive 
and execute orders for the same. 

They ask attention to ‘‘Cardwell’s double and sin- 
gle geared Horse-Powers and Threshers,”’ which have 
taken a premium at everv Fair at which they have 
been exhibited, also to “ Croskill’s Clod Crusher.’’ 
“ Manny’s Patent Reaper and Mower.”’ the best in use. 
Horse Raker, Corn Shellers from $10 to $35. Wheat 
Drills, Straw Cutters, Rick’s patent iron Beam Plows, 
of various sizes, Seymour’s and Sage’s Patent Broad 
Cast Sowing Machines, Fan Mills, various patterns, 
Corn Planters, Hay Presses, Grain Cradle, and altnost 
every other machine and implement required by Plant- 
ers. ALDWIN, CARDWELL & CO. 

April, 1857. Store 148, Main St: 


Reese’s “ Manipulated Guano.” 


Containing— Ammonia, 8 per cent. 
Phosphate of Lime, 45 to 50 per cent. 

This guano is a thorough and intimate combination 
of the best Peruvian, Columbian and Mexican guanos, 
in such a manner as cannot be accomplished by an 
means at the command of the consumer. The diff 
culty of preparing.Peruvian guano for USe is a source 
of no little annoyance to the farmer, and when the best 
is done, it is but imperfectly prepared. The same re- 
marks apply to Mexican guano. When it is remem- 
bered that the best part of the Peruvian guano is in 
the lumps, and that‘its use in particles as large as a 
pea is a comparative loss, the imoortance of its being 
uniformly pulverised becomes apparent. Even if the 
consumer could reduce his guano sufficiently fine, a 
uniform combination could not be affected. The ad- 
vantages resulting from our manipulation, over any 
mixture that can be made, are first, that it is uniform. 
Secondly—-That it is minute and thorough, every par- 


ticle of the guanos being brought into the closest pos- 
stble contact, thus securing mutual chemical action 
which cannot otherwise be had. Thirdly—It is free 
from Jumps, thus yielding the full effect of every par- 
ticle and saving the trouble and expense of its prepa- 
ration. The superiority of our guano not only over 
any ordinary mixture, but over Peruvian guano, is 
fully sustained by the voluntary testimony of the best 
farmers of this and adjoining States. We have iu our 


| office numerous manuscript letters which we _ will 


cheerfully exhibit, a// testifying to its superiority, 
without a single exception. Its money value is from 
$15 to $20 more than any pnosphate or superphos- 
phate known. The effects of this article are no longer 
an experiment, it has been submitted to the test of de- 
monstration, and it is confidently offered to the agri- 
cultural public upon its own merits. 1t may be had 
from the following agents—Fredericksburg, A. K. 
Phillips & Co.; Richmond, E. T. Winston & Co.; 
Alexandria, Wheat & Bro.; Petersburg, Peebles & 
White; Norfolk, Anderson & Reynolds; Philadelphia, 


Richards & Miller. 
JOHN S. REESE & CO., 
No. 10 Exchange Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Ap 1857—6in 0) 


Threshing Machines. 

I continue to manufacture threshing drums as here- 
tofore upon.the most approved plan, with se/f-ovling 
boxes, with or without straw separators. These drums 
are now so well known that I only need refer to the 
fact that they were put in competition with all the 
prominent threshers of this and the Northern States, 
at the State Fairs in 1853, 54, and 1855, and received 
the highest premiums each year. My new internal- 
geared horse power, exhibited for the first time at the 
State Fair in 1855, attracted universal attention, and 
was awarded the first premium on horse powers. It 
was used extensively in the harvest of 1856, and was 
again awarded the first premium at the Fair in No- 
vember, 1856. 

It is adapted to any machinery. has many advanta- 
ges over others, and is worthy of particular attention. 
It requires no digging to secure it for work, may be 
connected to the thresher by gear-wheels, avoiding 
the annoyance of slipping bands, breaking strings, 
é&c.. or may be used with belt as is most customary. 
Made for 4, 6 and 8 horses. , 

ap 4t H. M. SMITH. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, — 


BOOK, JOB, FANCY and ORNAMENTAL 
PRINTERS. 


E. H. SKINKER & Co., 


SOLE AGENTS IN RICHMOND FOR 
DE BURG’S “Manipulated Guano.” 


They have also for-sale 


De Burg’s No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime. 


April 2t 


City Savings Bank of Richmond. 
Chartered in 1839. 


Continues to receive deposits, on which interest is 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, if remaining 
on deposit six months, and 5 per cent. for shorter pe- 
riods. HORACE L. KENT, Pres’t. 

ALEX. DUVAL, Sec’y. 

H. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
John N. Gordon, Samuel Putney, I. Davenport, Jr., 
Chas. T. Wortham, Hugh W. Fry, Wellington God- 
din. April 1857. 


- FARM FOR SALE, 
In Buckingham County, Virginia. 


The undersigned wishing to close his farm opera- 
tions in Buckingham county, Va., offers for sale, upon 
reasonable terms, or in exchange for city property, 
two valuable tracts of Jand, being within six miles of 
Buckingham Court-house, and adjoining the Mosely 
& Garrett Gold Mines. One of said tracts contains 
about 230 acres, and known by the name of “ Owen’s 
Mills—having about 100 acres at present in cultiva- 
tion, with a growing crop of wheat, corn, and oats, 
with half an acre of ground planted with vegetables, 
containing in part, potatoes, beans, peas, onions, let- 
tuce, &c., and enclosed with new fencing. ‘There is 
on the place a small dwelling-house, and all necessa- 
ry out-houses, such as stables, &c., with stock of 
horses, cattle, and hogs; farming utensils, &c.; also 
a steam saw mill and grist mill, with engine of 35- 
horse power, and sufficient timber for the support of 
the place, if purchased separate. The other tract 
lies within one fourth of a mile of the one first men- 
tioned, and contains 216 acres, is entirely covered with 
tumber, but well adapted to cultivation, the soil being 
of excellent quality. These lands are in a remarka- 
bly healthy section of the State, with an abundance 
of the best water; and being situated very near the 
Gold Mines, there is always a ready sale for produce 
of all kinds. ‘The above lands I will sell low, for a 
part cash, and a long credit on the balance, or will 
exchange the whole for property in the City of Wash- 
ington. The growing crop,stock, &c., I will scl in 
connection with the land, or separate, for cash, or on 
a short credit. Possession can be had immediately. 

Address E. OWEN, (now upon the premises,) at 
Buckingham Court-house, Va., or E. OWEN & SON, 
No. 212 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

April 1857—3t 


Half-bred Cotswold Lambs for Sale. 


I have a superior lot of half bred Cotswold lambs 
which I will sell cheay for stock purposes. Desiring 
to improve my flock, and believing the improved Cots- 
wold to be the best suited to our purposes, for the 
plain reason, that with equal hardihood they form 
more flesh and more wool in a given time than any 
other variety, | ordered ,of Col. J. W. Ware what he 
considered a first rate animal, regardless of price.— 
The tup furnished I regard as a model animal—has 
fine size and clips twelve pounds of wool of a quality 
precisely adapted to the domestic purposes of the 
planter. Col. W. assures me that he is as pure in 
blood as any in the world. Address 

H. M. FOWLKES, 
Winterpock P. O., Chesterfield Co., Va. 
April 1857—2t 
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P.. HORTON: KEAGCE. 
No. 91, Main Street, Richmond, 


Agent for the sale of Messrs. HUNT §& WEBSTER’S 


improved 
“Family Sewing Machines.” 
’ Also, manufacturer and dealer in Ladies dress 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, Yarns, Wors= 
ted, Hancy Goods, &c. 


Also, manufacturer of B:.NNERS, FLAGS and RE- 
GALIA of every description. 
N. B.—Instruction, given gratis to purchasers of 
Sewing Machines. Feb. 1857. 


Reese's ‘‘ Manipulated” Guano, 


For Tobacco. 


This Guano has been used with unequalled results 
on Tobacco. Both theory and exnerience show it to 
be peculiarly adapted to that plant. 

' JOHN S. REESE & CO., 
No. 10 Exchange Building, Baltimore, Md. 
April 1857—3t f 


. Farm for Sale. 
MACCLESFIELD is situated on James Ri- 


ver, in Isle of Wight county, distance about 23 miles 
from Norfolk ; a trip to and from each place, in sail- . 
boats, is easily made in a day. It contains about 500 
ACRES of Land, 75 of which is marsh“and fine for 
grazing.. Thee are about 100 acres of arable land, 
the soil of which is well suited to the growth of corn, 
wheat, and particularly the root crops and vegeta- 
bles. The nalance of the land is thickly set with se- 
cond and original growth pine, a great quantity of © 
which may be spared. The improvements consists of 
a commodious dwelling (not quite finished) and every 
necessary out-house--all nearly new. For further 
particulars, address 
W. P. JORDAN, Smithfield, 

Isle of Wight Co., Va. 


NORTH DEVON CATTLE. 


FOR SALE, deliverable at Tolersville, on the Va. 
Central Railroad, 2 MALE DEVON CALVES, 92 
and 8 months old, The former out of a Hurlburt 
cow and by my Ist premium Bull, Pioneer. The lat- 
ter out of one of the late Hon. C. P. Holcomb'’s cows, 
and by one of hisimported Bulls. Price of each $50. 
Address at Tolersville, Louisa Co. Va 


Ap 2t » P- B. PENDLETON. 


mar 3t 
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Report on Spermatorrhea. 
JUST PUBLISHED by the HOWARD ASSOCI 
ATION, Philadelphia, a Report on Spermatorrbcea or 
Seminal Weakness, Impotence, the Vice of Onanism, 
Masturbation, or Self-Abuse, and, other Diseases of 
the Sexual Organs, with an account of the errors and 
deceptions of Quacks, and valuable advice lo the Af- 
flicted, by GEO. R. CALHOUN, M. D., CONSULT- 
ING SURGEON of the ASSOCIATION, a benevo- 
lent Institution. established by special endowment, for 
tne relief of the sick and distressed, afflicted with 
“Virulent and Epidemic Diseases.’”? A copy of this 
- Report will be sent by mail (in a sealed envelope), 
FREE OF CHARGE, on the receipt of TWO 
STAMPS for postage. Address, DR. G. R. GAL- 
HOUN, No. 2. South NINTH St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1856—ly 


IGS OF IMPROVED BREED FOR SALE. 

I have for sale, to be delivered at weaning 
time, a good many pigs of improved breed. 1 
have produced it myself from crosses of the 
Surry (or Suffolk) genuine Berkshire, (Dr. John 
R. Woods’ stock) Irish Grazier, Chester County, 
no Bone and Duchess. I think them superior 
hogs of medium size, and for fourteen years they 
have not had a bad cross among them. [I prefer 
that purchasers should view my brood sows and 
my boar on my farm, three miles below Rich- 
mond. I will not sell them in pairs, because 
the in-and-in breeding would depreciate the 
stock at once and cause dissatisfacton, but I will 
sell in one lot several of the same sex. 

pes" Price $5 per head for one, and an agreed 
price for a larger number. ‘They willbe deliv- 
ered on the Basin or any of the Railroad Depots 
free of charge. 
FRANK G. RUFFIN. 
Summer Hill, Chesterfield, May, 1856. 


IRON RAILING, 
Verandahs, Balconies,of all patterns, 


Grates, Fenders, Fron Doors, &c. &c. 


Manufactured at 216 Main St.,. Richmond, Va., by 
Sept 1856—Ly F.J. BARNES. 


Saddles, Harness, &c. 


I manufacture a superior 


COLLAR 


which I warrant not to chafe or gall. I have 
always on hand a good assortment of all articles in my 
line, which I will sell, wholesale or retail, as cheap as 
they can be procured anywhere, North or South. 
CHARLES I. BALDWIN, 
Franklin St.,2d square above Old Market 


R. 0. HASKINS, 


Ship Chandler, Grocer and Com- 
mission Merchant, 


In his large new building, in front of the Steamboat 
Wharf, Rocketrs, RiCHMOND, VA. 
Sept 1856--ly 


Sep—ly 


Plans and Detailed Drawings 
Prepared, and the construction of all kinds of build- 
ings superintended by 
ALBERT L. WEST, 
ARCHITECT &@ MEASURER, 
11th St., between Main and Bank, RicuMmonp, Va. 

September 1856. 
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VALUABLE TIMBERED LAND VOR 
SALE. 


I offer for sale Seven Hundred and Thir- 
ty-Two and one-quarter (7323) acres of valuable tim- 
bered Land, lying immediately on the Norfolk and Pe- 
tersburg Railroad in the county of Sussex. The whole 
tract is in original growth of Pine and Oak, principally 
Pine, and offers great inducements to Lumber getters. 

Terms liberal. For further particulars apply either 
by letter or personally, to 
WM. C. JONES, 


May—4m Surry Court-House P. O., Va. 


ALBEMARLE LAND FOR SALE. 
ivy Creek Land in Market. 


ISHING to change my business, I will sell pri- 
vatelv,if I can, if not, then at public auction, at 
at Bloomfiald, on the Ist of September next, if fair, if 
not the next fair day, all the following named proper- 
ty. BLOOMFIELD, the farm on which 1 reside, con- 


ms 790 ACRES, 


500 are arable, (with a good proportion of low-grounds), 
and balance well wooded, and situated five miles west 
of the University, and within one mile of Woodville 
Depot, on the Central Rail Road. This farm is high- 
ly improved and very productive. There is on it a fine 
ORCHARD of more than a 1000 fruit trees; compri- 
sing every variety suitable to this climate. ‘The build- 
ings are new, and of every description necessary, from 
tobacco-houses to u handsome BRICK, 
DWELLING of nine large rooms, and 4 Ail 
a Green House sttached. It is here Ke iaiiiy 
that Bloomfield Male Academy is sit- gga Silay 
uated, which is in a flourishing condi-- === 
tion, with accommodation for 60 boarders: Posses- 
sion, in part, given in time to seed; or, if the purcha- 
ser should wish to continue the school, possession, for 
that purpose, would be given the 15th of July next. 
The Farm and School will yield a net annual profit of 
$6,000. If desired the farm would be divided. 

Price for Bloomfield, $28,800 cash, or $30,000 one 
third cash and the balance in one and two years with- 
out interest. 

I will also sell (1100) eleven hundred acres of land 
on the Blue Ridge, a little north of Brown’s Gap, and 
lying on both sides of the line between Albemarle and 
Rockingham, it being a part of the estate of the late 
Fountain Richards. About 100 acres of this land are 
cleared, and has onit a new double cabin. Price, $5 
per acre—one third cash and the balance in one and 
two years without interest. Possession given at 
once. 

At the same time I will also sell all my Furniture, 
Crops, Agricultural Implements and Live Stock.— 
Terms made known on day of sale. 

I will show the property to those wishing to pur- 
chase, or [ can be addressed by letter at Woodville 


Depot, Albermale county, Va. 
April tf P. H GOODLOE. 


REAPING MACHINES. 


Persons wishing Hussey’s or McCormick’s Reap- 
ers for the coming harvest will please order early.— 
McCormick’s Reaper is warranted to cut 1} acres an 
hour. and to save three-fourths of the wheat scattered 


by ordinary cradling. 
April 3t. ° H. M. SMITH. 


JOHN MORTON, Florist, 
West end of Grace Street, RICHMOND. VA. 
Roses, Camelias, Ornamental Trees, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Grape Vines. 

[ie Bouquets tastefully arranged. Sep ly 
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Chinese Prolific Pea! 


The Great Forage Plant and Renovator of 
Southern Lands!! 


This very remarkable new Field Pea is by far the 
most valuable and productive variety ever introduced. 
{t is well adapted to poor land, yielding at least three 
or four times as much as any of the common varieties, 
and producing a growth of vine almost inciedible.— 
It grows in clusters of. from 12 to 20 pods, each pod 
containing 10 to 12 peas, and is of course far more 
easily gathered than any other. ‘The vine never be- 
comes haid, but is soft and nutritious from the blos- 
som to the root. It is greedily eaten by stock, and 
the Peas are unsurpassed for the table in delicacy and 
tricliness of flavor. ° 

We subjoin the following extracts—the first from 
Ex-Governor Drew, of Arkansas, and the remainder 
from several well known citizens of South Bend, in 
the same State : 

Fort SmiruH, Ark., Dec. 20, 1856. 

Dear Sir—The evidences afforded me while at your 
house by an examination of the quantity of vine and 
peas gathered from one and a half acres of ground, 
is beyond anything in the way of a great yield I have 
ever known, 

I think I'am within bounds when I say the- yield, 
in pea and vine, is at least five times greater than any 
other pea—clover, or grass for hay. And the waste 
peas were equal to any other full pea crop; and from 
the quantity of waste vines remaining on the ground, 


I think it will prove a fine manure and supporter of 


the soil. 

Your son, Mr. Wm. F. Douglass, has done well in 
making arrangements for the extended culture of this 
invaluable pea in the older States, where it will doubt- 
less do more im reinstating the old worn-out lands 
than guano or any other application to the soil, whilé 
at the same time, the yield is likely to .be as great on 
such lands as on the rich bottoms of Arkansas. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
THOS. S. DREW. 
‘To Robert H. Douglass, Esq. 

Dr. Goree, of Arkansas, estimated the yield in Peas 
or Hay at “ five timesthat of any other Field pea he had 
ever seen planted.”? W. R. Lee, Esq., says he “ has 
never seen anything to equal it,’ and that it should 
“supersede the use of every other,” and the following 
certificate settles the question of its value for Hay: 

“We the undersigned, saw ‘that’ pea-vine,’ and 
think, after the :peas were gathered, that the vine 
would have made as much hay as a stout man could 
carry ; it covered a space of ten or twelve feet in di- 
ameter, and lay from one foot to eighteen inches deep. 

“WM. C. MEEKS. 
“B. W. LEE.” 

“ South Bend, Ark., Sept. 1856.” 

Col. J. B. L. Marshall, assistant engineer on the 
Little Rock and Napoleon Railroad, says : 

“If the Southern Farmers will give it a fair trial, 
they will find it to be the greatest Pea both for table 
use and for feeding stock,now known. ‘lhey fatten 
hogs faster than anything I have ever tried. On the 
one and a half acres Mr. Douglass had in cultivation 
last year, there was at least four times as much vine 
as I ever saw on any piece of ground of the same 
size,” &c. &e. 

For further particulars, see Circulars furnished gra- 
tis by the Agents. 

We are prepared to send out a limited quantity of 
these peas, put up in cloth packages to go by mail. 
They will be forwarded. free of postage, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1 30, or otherwise a& $L each.— 
Current funds and postage stamps will be a satisfac- 
tory remittance. Our names will be printed on all 
packages of the genuine seed. 

Any one not perfectly satisfied with the pea 
will have his money returned. Address (with plain 
directions for mailing) 


PLUMB & LEITNER, Augusta, Ga. 


f 
__ Dealers in Seeds and country merchants can be sup- 
plied, to a limited extent, at the usual discount, if their 
orders are forwarded immediately. Ap 2t* 


L. SCOTT & CO.’S 


Reprint of the BRITISH PERIODICALS and the 
FARMER’S GUIDE. Great reduction in the price 
of the latter publication. 

L. SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish 
the following leading British Periodicals, viz : 


1. The London Quarterly (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

3. The North British Réview (Free Church.) 
4, The Westminster Review (Liberal.) __ 

d. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great po- 
litical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory and Rad- 
ical—but politics forms only one feature of their char- 
acter. As organs of the most profound writers on 
Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, 
as they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of 
letters, being considered indispensable to the scholar 
and the professional man, while to the intelligent read- 
er of every class they furnish a more correct and sat- 
isfactory record of the current literature of the day, 
throughout the world, than can be possibly obtained 
from any other source. 

Early Copies.—TVhe receipt of advance sheets from 
the British publishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as the original edi- 


tions. 
‘TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum, $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews, do o 00 
For any three of the tour Reviews, do wr OU 
For all four of the Reviews, do 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, do 3 60 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, doa 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, do’ 10 00 


Payments to be-made in all cases in advance. Money 
current inthe State where issued will be received at par. 

Clubbing.—A discount of 25 per ct from the above 
prices wil! be allowed to Clubs ordering foar or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus, 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will -be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

Postage.—In all the principal Cities and Towns, 
these works will be delivered, free of postage. When 
sent by mail, the postagé to any part of the U. States 
will be but 24 cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and 
but 14 cents a year fur each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Peri- 
odicals above-named is about $31 per annum. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 
To Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 


By Henry Stephens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, and the 
late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agricul- 
ture in Yale College. New Haven. 2vols. Royal 
Octavo. 1600 pages, and numerous Wood and Steel 
Engravings.” 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Age 
riculture ever published, and in order to give it a 
wider circulation the publishers have resolved to re- 
duce the price to 


Five Dollars for the Two Volumes ! 


When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and 
Oregon the price will be $7. ‘To every other part of _ 
the Union, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. 

(=> This work is not the old “ Book of the Farm.” 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, posi-paid, to the Publishers, 

* “LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 


April 1857.—2t 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 
HATS AND BOOTS. 


From 15 to 20 per cent. saved 
by buying from J. H. ANTHONY, Co- 
lumbian Hotel Building. 

Moleskin Hats of best quality, $33 ; 
do. second quality, $3; Fashionable 


ays 


: ; poe When Ni\\ 
Silk Hats, $2 50; Fine Calfskin Sew- QG/777p an, 
ed Boots, $3 50; Congress Gaiter— sin, 
Boots, $3 25; Fine Calfskin Sewed ! Sa 
Shoes, $2 25. i \)) ‘ 
J. H. ANTHONY has made ar- /egaAre.™ 


rangements with one of the best ma- Sina, 
kers in the city of Philadelphia to supplv him with a 
handsome and substantial Calfskin Sewed BOOT 
which he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 


Three Dollars and a Half. Ap 1857. 


FRANKLIN THOMAS, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 
Office in the Law-Building, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Sept 1856—ly fe 


McKINNEY & DUPUY, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
a ey particular attention to the sale of TO- 
BACCO, WHEAT, FLOUR, &c., and make li- 
beral advances on produce in hand. 
July 1856.—1ly* 


JAMES WALSH 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER CF 
Guns, Pistols, Rifles, Fishing Tackle, 
Pocket Cutlery, Walking Canes, &c. 


Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Aug 1856.—ly 


~ METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank, chartered by the 
Legislature, receives deposits, upon which interest is 
allowed at the rate of six per cent. per annum, if re- 
maining six months, and five per cent. if less time. 

Deposites received at the office of the Co. at the 
Store of Messrs. Dandridge & Hart, No. 105 Broad 
St., and hy the President, Geo. I. Herring, No. 56, 


Main Street. 
GEO. I. HERRING President. 
J.G. CHENERY, Secretary. 
WM. G. DANDRIDGE, Treasurer. 
July 1856—ly 


 W. HARGRAVE WHITE, | 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, AND 
th DEALER IN 
‘MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


i FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


KEEPS constantly on hand every variety of 
Books in all departments, Staple and Fancy 
Stationery, Musical Instruments, Music and 
PIANO FORTES 
of the best materials. Also, Melodeons of the best 
quality. 


| jan—tf 


11 


HITCHCOCK & OSBORN, 
Coach Dealers and Manufacturers, 
213 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Have a large assortment of fashionable well made 
Coaches, Carriages, Buggies, Sulkeys, Mar- 
; ness, &C. 
fgr city and country use, which from their long expe- 
rience in the business they can. safely recommend to 
their friends and the public, and will sell on very rea- 
sonable terms. 


Repairing promptly and carefully attended to. 
Aug 1856—ly 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE 
G INSURANCE COMPANY. 
APITVTAL $200,000. 
Office No. 131 Main eS East of the Dis- 
patch Newspaper Office, Richmond, Va. 
Chartered in the year 1832. 
AS now been in operation about twenty-five. 
years, and has paid over ($1,000,000) ONE MIL- 
LION DOLLARS for losses. 

Farmers and others in Town or Country wishing 
their Dwellings, Barns and other Buildings or their 
contents insured against FRE or their shipments in- 
sured against WATER RISKS can be safely pro- 
tected in this long tried and responsible company on 
fair terms without charge for Policy. All necessary in- 
formation promptly furnished. Address either of the 
undersigned. THOs. M. ALFRIEND, Pres’t. 

W. 1. Cowarpin, Sec’y. Aug ’56—ly 


Timber Lands for Sale. 

A valuable tract of Timber Land in the county of 
Louisa, near the Virginia Central Railroad, containing 
020 Acres, nearly all of which is in original growth. 
‘this land hes in a fine Tobacco region, and wilk be 
sold low. 

Tor terms, &c., apply to the publishers of the South- 
ern Planter. Feb 57—tf 


To the Carriage Using Public. 
OUR ATTENTION is invited to our stock 
of RICHMOND MADE CARRIAGES, consist- 

ing of COACHES, SIX Seat CARRIAGES, ROCK- 
AWAYS., BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c, The work is 
made of the best material, by good workmen, and under 
the immediate supervision of the proprietors, who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the business. 

Several second hand LIGHT CARRIAGES AND 
BUGGIES, to be sold low by 
AINSLIE, BOWEN & POWELL, 

10th st., between Main and Cary. 

DRAINING TILE. 

MINH subscribers have constantly on 
hand any quantity of DRAINING TILE of 
the most approved patterns, which they will 
dispose of at the following prices: 13 inch bore 
$12 per thousand, about one foot bore each ; 2} 
inch bore $15; 4 inch bore $35; Gutter Tile 
$20. They also keep on hand the best Sand 
Press Brick, $15, and Fine Brick, $25. Sam- 
ples can be seen. Orders left at the office of 
American Farmer, or direct to the subscribers. 
RITTENHOUSH & CRAWFORD, 
Brick Makers, W. Pratt St., near the 

Cattle Scales, Baltimore, Md. 


AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Of a superior quality, in any quantity over 1000 


au—lLyr 


Any Books or Music for sale by me, will be sent by | bushels, for sale upon reasonable terms b 


mail free of postage on receipt of price with the order. 
(=? Subscriptions received to any of the Magazines 
Newspapers of the present day. [july 1 


Ni a 
CHAS. H. LAOCHER,& Co 
Balcony Falts, 


July 1st—tf RocKBRIDGE Co.. Va. 


AMELIA ACADEMY. 


The 24th Session of this Institution will open on 
Oct. 1st, 1856, and close August Ist, 1857. 


Terms per Session of 10 Months. 


Board and Tuition, $200; $100 pavabie Oct lst, and. 


$100 March Ist. The course of studies is preparatory 
for the University of Virginia, and the text books gen 
erally the same. The Principal treats his Pupils as 
meinbers of his family, and aims at their improvement 
in all respects. 

For further particulars see Catalogue of Amelia 
Academy for 1856. 

Direct Lodore P. O., Amelia. 

WM. H. HARRISON. 
July 1856—Ly* 


— 


The Great Southern Hat and Cap Mann- 
factory and Depot. 


JOHN DOOLEY, 
No. 81, Main Stree?, Richmond Va. 


ANUFACTURER of HATS and CAPS on 

the largest scale, and in every possible variety, 
and Importe 10{/North American and Huropean FURS, 
HATS, CAPS, PLUSHES, TRIMMINGS, and all 
other articles belonging to the ‘Trade, is always sup- 
plied with a splendid stock of Goods, for Wholesale 
and Retail, which in quality and quantity cannot be ex- 
celled by any other house inthe South. Flis manu- 
facturing arrangements are of the completest kind, and 
his facilities for supplying country merchants at the 
shortest notice cannot be surpassed. 


July 1856—ly 


Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Asthma. 
LEONARD'S INSTANT RELIEF. 


Tris excellent preparation, very popular in 
Richmond and neighborhood, is carefully made up from 
a variety of medicinal substances, exerting a beneficial 
influence over the organs most affected by the above 
complaints. fox 25 Cents per Bottle. £] 

Purcell, Ladd & Co. and Bennett, Beers & Fisher, 
wholesale and retail agents. To be had of all Drug- 
gists ia Virginia and North Carolina. 

Sept 1856—Ly 


sy 
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AT 
RICHMOND, VA. 
ae Subscriber keeps con- 

stantly on hand a large and 
Fashionable Assortment of 
Ready made Clothing, of his 
own manufacture, of the latest 
and most approved Styles. 
gui Also a large assortment of 
s furnishing Goods, such as Handk’fs, 
Cravats, Neck Ties, Shirts, Drawers, Gloves, 
Suspenders, Collars, Umbrellas, &ec., &e. 

In addicion to which he keeps a large and 


Seo Ee ntar 


general assortment of Piece Goods of every | 
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First Premium Trotting Stallion 


KOSSUTH. 


This justly renowned Trot- 
ting Stallion who has re- 
ceived at the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society the 
first premium two years in 
succession (1854 and 1855,) 
_ and a certificate of superior: 
; LO ae. “aity over all trotting stallions 
on exhibition at the late Fair of 1856, (he being dis- 
qualified according to the rules of the Society from 
receiving any further premium having taken it on two 
former occasions) and who is now pronounced by 
judges to be,one of the purest bred and fastest trotting 
stallions in America, will commence his season on the 
first of March at the stable of the subscriber on the 
Mechanicsville Turnpike one mile from the City of 
Richmond. ‘The season will expire the 20th of June. 
TERMS. 

$30 the season, if prepaid; or $35 payable at the 
close of the season. Insurance $50. Groom fee, $1. 

Kossuth was foaled in Columbia County, State of 
New York on the 9th of July 1847, is a beautiful rich 
dark brown, five feet three inches high, of great mus- 
cular power and symmetry of form, docile disposition, 
and can trot his mile inside of two minutes and forty 
seconds toa wagon. His colts are remarkably fine 
and promising, having good action, an! every indica- 
tion of speed. Three of them received first ciass pre- 
miums at the State Fair of 1855, and five at the 
Fair of 1856, and trom $300 to $500 a piece has been 
refused for some of them at one year old. 


PEDIGREE. 
KOSSUTH 

was sired by that world renowned trotting horse New 
York Black Hawk, out of the well knownetrotting mare 
Lady of the Lake. Black Hawk while living was the 
champion of the turf, and all of bis get are trotting hor- 
ses and command high prices. For further particu- 
lars refer to my bills, or the turf register. where it will 
be seen that Kossuth is not a chance horse, or one of 
doubttal pedigree, but, that he belongs to a trotting 
family, and that one beyond dispute the very best in 
America and traces his blood for more than half a cen- 
tury through a line of choice ancestors—all celebrated 
fur speed and great endurance—and goes back to some 
of the purest Arabian and Engiish Horses. Persons 
wishing to breed from Kossuth would do well to make 
early application as he will be limited having a fall 
engagement. 

Mares sent from a distance will be well taken care 
of at my stable, at forty cents per day. 

Hl. J. SMITH, 
near Fairfield Race Course. 


Jan 1857—tf 


GEO. WATT. | | P. H. STARKE. 


Cuff Brace Plows. 
HIS PLOW has been steadily increasing in 


favor with the Farmers and Planters of this State 
and several of the Southern States till it may now 
be considered the best and most popular plow in use. 
It has been put to the several trials by most of ur 
large river Farmers, and has taken premiums at three 
of our State Fairs, and at the last took the FIRST 
PREMIUM over all the most popular plows in use. 
It has§also taken the only two premiums ever given 
by the Virginta Mechanics Institute. Manufactur- 
ed of every size from largest 4 horse to smallest 1 


Style and Quality, which he is prepared to make | horse by the undersigned at their factory on Frank- 
to measure at the shortest notice and in the best, 44 Street, Richmond, Va., where we may be had 


and most fashionable style. 
i. B. SPENCE, 


may—ly No. 120, Corner of Main & 13 sts. 


i 


nearly every article used for tilling the earth. ALL 
MADE IN OUR OWN SHOPS, of best materials, 
GEO. WATT & CO. 
Aug ’56—ly 
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HARVEST TOOLS AND MACHI- 
NERY FOR 1806. 


BALTIMORE, MD-, FOR TH E 
BEST AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, 
At the Md.,Va. & N.C. 


To the Farmers and Planters of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 
ENTLEMEN—We have furnished many of 


of you with machinery and implements for the 
past twelve years, during which time many valuable 
improvements have been made; and being at the pres- 
ent time probably the largest manufacturers of 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, it is unnecessary for us 


to say that we feel a great interesi, and watch closely 
all the new inventions in our line of business. As not 
more than one in ten of the new inventions can be call- 
ed improvement, we shall not offer to you any articles 
that have not been thoroughly tested and found to be 
valuable improvements. The machinery and tools we 
offer you are manufactured at our Factory in Balti- 
more, and are made of the best materials and in the 
best manner, and as we have greater facilities for man- 
ufacturing than any other house, we are able to sell on 
as at least as good terms. It is unnecessary for us to 
mention to you the great losses and inconvenience you 
are likely to suffer by purchasing machinery that is 
hawked and peddled aliout the country, and when re- 


13 


—$——« 


MORRISONS REAPER 


Is manufactured out of the best material and by the 
most competent workmen—in Petersburg, Virgiiia. 

Persons wishing to purchase are requested to send 
their orders immediately, as only a limited number will 
be made this season. Address Dr. Thomas E. Mara- 


ble Agent, Petersburg Va. 
EK. A. MORRISON. 
(= Southern Farmer requested togopy. 
Feb 1857—tf 


WM B. GREEN, ‘FRED. W. HOBSON, 
Charlotte. Richmond, 


GREEN & HOBSON, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


JNO. BOOKER, (late of the firm of Booker & Wat 
kins,) SALESMAM. 
(= Office on Cary street, between 12 and 13, 
July 1 1856—1y * 


i. D. KEELING. 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 


MAMUFACTURER OF 
Ready Made Clothing, Shirts, Gloves, Ho- 
siery, Neckties, Scarfs, Collars, &. 


136, Main Strect, Richmond, Va. 
Aug—tf . 


OSBORNE’S 
Ambrotype and Daguerreotype Gallery. 


Our new and unequalled skylight is just completed 
and we are supplying our patrons with unapproacha- 
ble likenesses in every style of Art. We “ave a large 
stock of Morocco, Velvet, Pearl, Shell. Union, Papier 
Mache, and Jewelled Cases; also Gold Pins, Lockets, 
and Frames of every kind for Likenesses. 

We furnish materials to country operators at New 
York prices. 

Aug—ly 


LIME—LIME—LIME. 
To Farmers, Bricklayers and Others. 


AVING made arrangements for a 
_regular supply of Shells, Iam prepared to | 


pairs are needed must be sent to Illinois, New York or | furnish any quantity of well burnt Shell Lime. 


Massachusetts at an expense of nearly equal to the 
original cost. 

We think we have for the coming harvest all of the 
latest improvements in 


REAPERS, MOWERS, HORSE- 
POWER, THRESHERS, &e. 


that are really valuable, and we can certainly please 
any one who will give us a call. 
Among our stock will be found 


BURRALL’S AND MANNY’S REAPERS, 


both of which have been very much improved. Also our 
Premium Wrought-lron Railway Horse-Power 
and Iron Cylinder Thresher, 


which are not equalled for a ''wo Horse Machine. We 
have also the latest improvement in Sweep Horse-pow- 
2r, for 4, 6, 8 or 10 horses, and warranted. 

For further particulars, see Catalogue for 1856, which 
will be sent you per mail on application to 

E. WHLTMAN & CoO., 
63 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
July 1 1856—ly 


as low or lower than can be procured elsewhere. 
It will be delivered to farmers at any of the 
railroad depots, and to customers in the City 
wherever they may desire. 

Application to be made at my Lime Kilns, 
opposite Tredegar Iron Works, at Mr. John G. 
Werth’s office, corner 10th Street and Basin 
Bank, or at Messrs. Smith & Harwood’s Hard. 
ware Store, Main Street, Richmond. 

Jan. 1857.—6t WM. SMITH. 


FALL STYLES OF DRESS HATS, 


Felt Hats, Kerseymere Hats, Servants’ Wool Hats, 
Childrens and Infants’ Hats and Cups. 
CLOTH, VELVET, PLUSH, FUR AND GLAZED 
CAPS; MISSES FLATS; 

LADIES FURS, UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 

A large new stock of the above Goods to be sold 
cheap, wholesale and retail, at the Premium Hat Store, 
207 Brand Street, Richmond, Va. 

Oct 1856—ly 


RICHARD MOORE. 


e 
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CHICKERING’S PIANO FPORTES. 


™, 


e 

The subscriber having been appointed sole Agent for 
the sale, in and about Richmond, of the celebrated Pi- 
anos of Chickering & Sons, has now for sale at his 
store, on Main Street, opposite the Exchange Bank, a 
large and varied assortment of these superb instru- 
ments, which as obliged to do by the terms of his agen- 
cy he sells at the factory prices. 

His stock embraces as large and elegant an assort- 
ment as can be found in any of the Northern cities, 
affording the citizens of Richmond and Virginia, all the 
advantages possessed by the people of the North in 
the prices and qualities of Piano Fortes. Among his 
assortment isthe \ 


« CHICKERING’S LEWIS XIV,” 
an instrument which for beauty, excellence of tone, 
delicacy of touch, and elegance of finish, is universally 
admired. It stands unrivalled save by the 
PARLOR GRAND PIANO, 

which claims attention as the chef d’ceuvre of the Mes- 
srs, Chickering, and which is considered by the first ar- 
tists superior to any instrument ever produced in this 
or any other country. f'his Piano, whilst it possesses 
all the excellencies of the $1500 Grand Piano, is free 
from allits defects. The touch is so light that the del- 
ica te hand of a lady performer can produce the same 
volume of tone as that of the most experienced mas- 
ter. The style is unique, and the- instrument may be 
placed in any position in the room, with equal advan- 
tage to sound and appearance. 

The Parlor Grand Piano has entirely superseded, in 
all the larger cities, the more: costly and ponderous 
Grand Piano, it having been decided by the most com- 
petent judges to combine the best qualities of the Grand 
and Square Piano. See Report of Judges to Board of 
Directors of Kentucky Mechanics’ Institute, Louis- 
ville. ] 

That persons in Richmond and its vicinity, desiring 
to purchase their pianos, may be sure of obtaining a 
genuine instrument, the Messrs. Chickering, (see their 
card below), will hold themselves responsible only for 
* those bought of their authorized agent. Also for sale, 
the excellent Pianos, of various styles and prices, of 
BROWN & ALLEN, Boston, makers of high reputa- 
tion and experience. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 

Our friends and the public are respectfully informed 
' that Mr. NATHANIEL CARUSI has been appointed 
our sole agent tor the sale of our Piano Fortes in Rich- 
mond and its vicinity. All purchaces made-of Mr. 
Carusiare guaranteed to be, both in cheapness and ex- 
cellence, upon a par with those obtained directly from 
our manufactory in Boston; and we can, with the full- 
est confidence, recommend (to all desireus of purcha- 
sing one of our Instruments) the above-named gentle- 
man as one upon whom implicit reliance can be placed. 

CHICKERING & Sons. 

Aug—6teom NAT’L CARUSI. 


MITCHELL & TYLER, 
DEALERS 1N 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Silver and Plated 
Ware, Military and Fancy Goods. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Sept 1856—ly 


R. H. Meape,) (T. R. Baxer. — 
Graduate Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


MEADE & BAKER, 
Apothecaries, Chemists & Pharmaceutists, 
186, N. W. Corner of Main and 10th Sts. 


Diagonally opposite the Farmers and Virginia Banks, 
and just above the new Custom House. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Offer to Farmers, Physicians and Families, a new 
and perfectly fresh stock of Pure Drugs, Chemicals 
and Medicines; Surgical Instruments; Spices; Im- 
ported Cigars; Chewing and Smoking Tobacco; 
‘ancy Articles, Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, &¢:,; on 
as good,terms as any other House in the Country. 

Sept. 1856—Ly Coa 


A Valuable Albemarle Estate in 
Market. : 


I offer for sale the farm upon which I reside, con- 
taining 1,038 acres, of very fertile land, with S. E. ex- 
posure, and within.5 miles of a depot on the Central 
Railruad, and 8 of the University of Virginia. It is 
in fine condition, very productive, and remarkable for 
healthfulness. ‘The buildings are spacious and sub- 
stantial; wood and water abundant. 

TERMS—Easy ; a large part of the money may 
remain at long credits. 

Also, a farm in Upper Fauquier, of 644 acres, valu- 
able for grain and grazing. 

Address'me at Charlottesville. 

mar 3t 


D. G. SMITH. 


Mapes’ Super Phosphates of Lime, 


The Best Fertilizers Known. 


Per ton, 
Mapes’ Nitrogenized Super-phosphate of Lime, $50 
Do Not do do 45 


Do Potash Phosphate, for Grass and Grain 35 
Crops, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn, Barley, 
Do Cotton and Tobacco Fertilizers, - 40 


In sacks of 100 pounds each, 
FRED. McCREADY, 
143 Fulton Street, New York. 


SAMUEL 8. COTTRELL, 
Saddle and Harness Manufacturer, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
Noi 118 Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


(—4 Having received the first premium 
tia A at the Fair ef the Virginia Mechanics’ 
8 Institute, in 1854, and a Silver Medal at the 
Fair of the same Institute in 1855, feels confident he 
can please all persons m want of any article in his 
line. Sh March 1857—-ly 


FOR SALE, 
My FARM, in Powhatan County, 7 miles 


South-west of the Courthouse, on the Appomattox riv- 
er, containing 6673 acres, nearly half in original woods, 
with a great quantity of fine timber. Improvements, 
a brick dwelling of two stories, built of the best ma- 
terials, under my own direction—all other buildings of 
suitable dimensions, and arranged according to my 
cwn taste. 

As a residence it is not inferior to any in the county, 
whether in regard to pleasantness or health. Col. 
AH. L. Hopkins resides on the premises, and is autho- 
rized to contract for the sale of the same. 

mar tf ABNER CRUMP: 


mar 3t 
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Routt’s Premium Cultivator, 
*.Or Reversible Double Shovel Side Wipe. 


Tus Cultivator or Side Wipe, weighing only 
fifty three pounds! is constructed after the manner o 
the gang shovel plough of three tines. Its chief peculz- 
arity consists in a wrought iron beam, with two attach- 
ments, branching from it oa either side, so as to give 
it the shape of a triangle. This beam and attach- 
ments are curved at the ends so as to rest on the 


- ground, thus affording shafts on which to fix the hoes 


or shovels. The hoes are pointed at both ends, con- 
stituting a double shovel, and by means of a cuff un- 
derneath, at the centre, they are keyed to the shafts, 
and may have the cutting ends reversed at the pleas- 
ure of the ploughman, merely by the removal of the 
keys. 4 
For economy, durability, lightness of draught and 
effectiveness of its operation, this implement commends 
itself to the farmer, as one of the best in use for the 
cultivation of corn. j 
A premium was awarded it at the late State Agri- 
cultural Fair, and also to the Corn Planter and Seed 
Drill exhibited by the subscriber at the same time. 
These several implements are manufactured of good 


_ materials, and in the best manner, by the subscriber, 


= 


at Somersett, Orange County, Va. 
mar 3t As’RriROUTT, P.M. 


MANNY’S REAPER. 


As Agent for the sale of ‘‘Manny’s Com- 
bined Reaping and Mowing Machine,” I will furnish 


printed information or machines on application by 


letter. Fifteen years experience in the use of differ- 
ent reaping machines has convinced me that this is 
the simplest, strongest, and every way best adapted 
to the necessities of the ffarmer. Wheat, oats, rye, 
clover, grass, clover and ‘limothy seed, may all be cut 
and saved better than any other implement. During 
the harvest of 1856, I secured with two of these reap- 
ers (driven by my sons, one 11 and the other 14 years 
of age) nearly 300 acres of wheat, oats and grass. Its 
capacity with two horses, at the gait of a plow team, 
is trom 10 to 15 acres per day; saving from one to 
two bushels of grain per acre more than by cradling. 
Cuts equally as well in wet or dry grass, or grain.* 
Price, delivered in Richmond, Alexandria, or Balti- 

more, for large sized machines, $150. Address 
ISAAC IRVINE RAITE, 


mar 3t White Post P. O., Clarke Co. Va, 


Manny's Mower and Reaper, 
With Wood’s Improvement. 


I am now receiving orders for these machines, 
and will furnish them at manufacturer’s prices. These 
machines proved themselves in the last harvest to be 
the best in use, and have been much improved since 
that time. I warrant them to give entire satisfaction. 
Persons wanting them will please send in their or- 
ders as soon as possible, or I may not be able to fur- 
nish them. DRAYTON G. MEADE, 

Agricultural Warehouse, No. 12 Fairtax st. 
mar 6t Alexandria, Va. 


HORSE TONIC 


For improving the condition of Horses and 
Mules, giving them an appetite, relieving them of 
Hidebound, Botts, Surfeit Worms, Mange, Chronic 
Cough, Roaring, and all internal diseases, and improv- 
ing their skin and hair. Can be left off after the ani- 
mal is improved without his falling back to his first 
poor condition. Can be used without regard to work 
or weather. Warranted to be no quack humbug, but 
put up and sold only by the manufacturers. 

DUVAL & NORTON, 
Agricultural Druggists and Chemists, 


mar 3t | Richmond, Va. 


ee 
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TO FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


The subscribers offer for sale 40,000 barrels of their 


New and Improved Poudrette, 


4 

Manufactured from the night soil of New York city 
in lots to suit purchasers. ‘This article (greatly im- 
proved within the last two years) has been in the 
market for eighteen years, and still defies competition, 
as a manure for Corn and Garden Vegetables, being 
cheaper, more powerful than any other, and at the 
same time free from disagreeable odor. Two barrels 
($3 worth) will manure an acre of corn in the hill, 
will save two-thirds in labor, will cause it to comé up 
quicker, to grow faster, ripen earlier, and will bring a 
larger crop on, poor ground than any other fertilizer, 
and is also a preventative of the cut worm; also it 
does not injure the seed to be put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long-standing reputa- 
tion, and the large capital ($100,000) invested in their 
business, as a guarantee that the article they make 
shall always be of such quality as to command a 
ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city, free of charge and other 
eXpense : 


One barrel, 4 : Praia a 
Two barrels, . 3 50 
Five barrels, 8 00 
Six barrels, 9 50 


And at the rate of $1 50 per barrel for any quantity 
Over six barrels. 
(2° A pamphlet, containing every instruction, will 
be sent (free) to any one applying for the same. Our 
address is 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING Co. 


Office, 60 Cortlandt st., New York. 


A DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE 


IN RAPPAHANNOCK. 


The subscriber wishes to sell his farm in Rappahan- 
nock Co.,3 miles from Washington, the County seat 
on the Sperryville and Rappahannock Turnpike, and 
3 miles from the village of Sperryville. This farm ad- 
joins the lands of H. G. Moffett, Willis Bronwing, 
Mrs. M. Buckner, Chas. Green, G. Freeman, Jno. A. 
Browning, and Mrs. Sarah T. Ambler, and is in a most 
desirable neighborhood in every respect, containing 361 
or 362 acres well adapted to Corn, Wheat and Oats, as 
wellasGrass. Itis at present almost entirely in grass 
Has a South Eastern exposure. Some 50 acres, well 
watered with the purest mountain streams. Has some 
excellent stome wall, a good stone dwelling house with 
six rooms. The out houses are indifferent. 
wishing to purchase will address the undersigned at 
Sperryville, Rappahahnock Co., Va. 
A. M. WILLIS. 

Feb 1857—4t 


JOHN & GEORGE GIBSON, 


House Builders and Carpenters, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Havine extensively fitted up their establish- 
ment with the latest improved machinery, are prepar- 
ed to furnish, at short notice and on reasonable terms, 
all kinds of portable finished Carpenter’s work, such 
as Door and Window Frames, Casings, out and inside 
finish, &c. 

Sash, Blinds and Doors, of all varieties. 

Stairs, Handrails, Porches, Verandahs, Balconies. 
Cornices, Cornice Mouldings and Brackets of all 
sizes and patterns. Mouldings of all descriptions. 
Wash-boards, Chair-boards, Ceiling-boards, &c. 
They will make estimates for work to plans furnish- 
ed them, and deliver it at their factory at the estima- 
ted prices. Orders respectfully solicited. 

September 1856—ly 


* mar tf 


Persons — 
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SOUTHERN FEMALE INSTITUTE. fe 


RICHMOND, VA. a 


HE Principals of the Southern Female Institute, with this announcement of its 7th session, 
tender their thanks to the Public for the liberal: and increasing patronage they have received at its hands. 

As this Institution had its origin in individual enterprise and has been fostered neither by aid from the 
State, nor by denominational influence, it is with pride that they point to the appended list of patrons, believ- 
ing as they do that it evinces the estimation in which their labours in the cause of female education are held 
by men of eminence and high character. 

The Principals are Virginians, and were educated in Va. They selected teaching for a Profession and have 
deve.:d themselves earnestly to it for a nu nber of years in their native state. Relying upon the support 
of the Southern people they established, six years ago, this Institution, Southern in every feature and in all 
its teachings. No expense has been spared to make it worthy of patronage, and they hope to be supported 
in the effort to make the South independent of Northern schools and teachers. ' 

The Boarding Department will hereafter be under the immediate and sole control of D. Lee Powell who 
has taken a large new house on the South-East corner of ist and Franklin Streets, for the purpose of accom- 
modating a number of young ladies as Boarders. 

The Principals are determined that the opportunities offered for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
French and other modern Languages in their school, shall be equal to those of any institution in the country. 
One or more Parisian ladies will reside in the family of Mr. Powell, who will be required to converse habitu- 
ally in French with the Boarders. 

‘he most experienced and accomplished teachers of music, vocal and instrumental, inthe city will he em- 
ployed, and every effort will be made to secure improvement in this valuable accomplishment. It will 
be tle duty of oue of the teachers to see that the music scholars practice regularly and properly. — 


: TERMS. 
Board for 9 mos., washing and lights extra....-. $200,00) Preparatory Department ............--.--....--. $40 
Music on Piano, Harp or Guitar at Professors Modern Languages in classes each............-.- $20 
charges, Tuitionmm Pn elishi2. 10. lesriec. 20. ise bt $50| Drawing and Painting each from --........ $20 to $50 


Use of Piano per month. 

We beg leave to refer to the following list of patrons who have now or have had daughters in the Institution. 

His Excellency, Henry A. Wise, Gov. of Va. 

ue F. Maury, Nat. Observatory, N. Beverley Tucker, Thomas Green, Rev. D.,S. Doggett, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dr. Beverley R. Welford, A- A. Morson, Esq., conway Robinson, James Lyons,Joseph R. Anderson, P. 
R. Grattan, Rev. Ch. H. Read, Rev. Geo. Woodbridge, Hon. A. R. Holladay, Col. Geo. W. Munford, Charles 
Ellett, Jr., Charles Gennett, Lewis D. Crenshaw, Wm. R. Hill, Capt. Charles Dimmock, S. J. Rutherfoord, 
Richmond, Va. 2 

Col. H. B. Powell, Loudoun Co., Va. Revd. P. Slaughter, Warrenton. R. E. Scott, Esq. P. St. Geo. Cocke, 
Powhatan Co., Va. Richard Baylor, Essex. Wm. H. Clark, Halifax. J. R. Edmunds. Mrs. I. R. Harrison, 
Lower Brandon, Va. Hon. Geo. H Lee, Clarksburg, Va. Thomas B. Barton, Esq., Thomas F. Knox, Wm. H. 
White, Fredericksburg, Va. Dr. A. H. Mason, Falmouth. Dr. Wm. Cochrane, Middleburg, Loudon, Va» 
Dr. H. A. Buitolph, Trenton, New Jersey. P 

For further information, apply to Principals. 

D. LEE POWELL, 

Richmond, June 1, 1856.—tf : R. J. MORRISON, ' 


AGRICULTURAL REGISTRY AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


For the sale and purchase of Lands, Negroes, Horses, Stock of every description, Agricultu- 
ral Implements, Patent Rights, Produce, Fertilizers, &e.  ° 


The” undersigned, in consequence of repeated applications, the advice and suggestion of friends, and his 
opportunities of seeing the great necessity for, and the zreat advantage to be derived by the Farmers and 
others of Virginia and North Carolina in having a well organized medium of communication for the above 
purposes, has determined to open at the Office of the Southern Planter, in this city, books for the registration 
of the above subjects, both for those wishing to sell as well as those having to purchase. 

Through the medium of such an agency persons who wish to buy or sell anything, Overseers looking for 
situations and those wishing to employ them, can have access to the Register, be at once thrown into com 
nunication with the opposite party, and thus be enabled to effect a speedy sale, purchase, or negotiation at 
asmall cost. : 

A sinall uniform registration fee will be charged in all cases, to be paid in advance. If advertisements 
are ordered, the money for the cost thereof must accompany the order. 

A moderate commission charged on consignments or purchases. N. AUGUST, 

Richmond, March 1857. 153. Maing Street. 


iL 


SUPER PHOSPHATE LIME. | 


The subscriber continues to manufacture the above at his Bone Mill near the City, the qual- 
siy is fully equal to any manufactured out of the State, his price is $40 per ton. For topdres- 
ting this will be found invaluable, and during the winter is the best time to apply it.. Those 
in want can always be supplied upon one week’s notice. 


jan 1857. sR. RR. DUVAL. 
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J Ferneyhough, Jan 1858 
Jas H Chowning, do 
MF Finks, ne 
' OF inks, do 

H E Weston, — do 


Col J McClanahan, 
R Lipscomb, 0 
- 'T H Brown, April 1858 
B E West, Jan 1858 
Jos P Terrill, Jan 1858 
Jas A Bruce, Jan 1858 
| Jno Workman, Jan 1858 
i J A Earley, Dec 1857 
J W_ Hill, Jan 1854) 
' Dr H Field, Jan. 1858 
Jas M Spiller, Jan 1858 
Geo A oswell, Jan 1858. 
Ro Pollard, Jan 1858 
8S D Tucker, Jan 1858 
Jno A Montagne, Jan 1858 
R W Wheeler, Jun 1858 
_ Wm Matthews, Jan 1858 
MC Pegnes, Jan 1858, 
A Pointer, Jan 1858 
Jno R Quarles, Jan 1858 
~ Dr J Michaux, Jan 1858 
~~ DM Wharton, Jan 1858 


' | Mrs E M McDonald, Apr 1861 & 


_ JH Rowlett, Jan 1858 


J McDonald, do 1858 
Y Jno Robertson, do 
5 % eee: do 1857 
) WCLand, ~ do 1858 
eS  iiarneti ns cdo 
: R Sampson, —. Oct do_ 


LIST OF PAYMENTS 
From March 23, to April 22. 


$1 00'J C Boxley, Jan 1858 $2 00 
-2 00\Wm A Eubank, Jan 1858 1 50 
2 50|Wm § Dupree, Jan 1858 ~ 1 50 
2 95|Wm T Ballew, Jan 1858 2 00 
6 00\C C Tinsley, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00!|Wm Smith, Jan 1858 1 00 
1 00/G O Markham, Jan 1858 2 00 
1.00 |Dr R H Nelson, Jan 1858 2°00 
4 92\R A Taylor, May 1858 5 00 
~ 2 00 \M ‘Tutwiler, Oct 1857 3 00 
2.00|D J Hartsook, Nov 1857 2 00 
3 13\|Dr W D Boarz, Mar 1857. ~—- 3:00 
1 00\J BL Williams, Jan 1856 ~=1 25 
2 00 |R W Tunstall, Jan 1858 1 83 
2 00)B Vaughan, Mar 1858 2 00 
500 /J H Vaughan, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 50|W P Shepherd, Jan 1857 1 00 
4 00 Jno T Childrey, Jan 1858 2 00 
1 00|\Wm § Carter, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00|W S Fontaine, Jan 1858 3 00 
5 00|Wm A Sweet, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00|\Wm C Peatross, Jan 1858 2 00 
5 00 \|Jno Burr, Nov 1857 1 60 
2 00|Dr J D Spraggins, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00|P Reynolds, May 1857. -—— ss 2 «08 
2 50|Geo S Blakey, Jan 1858 1 50 
2 50\F Saunders, Jr, Jan 1860 5 00: 
3 00|Ro B Moorman, Oct 1858 5 00 
2 00/T_N Clarke, July 1856 5 63 
5 50;/Wm N Williams, July 1857 5 00 
4 50|H Harrison, Jan 1858 2 30 
3 25 \Laney Jones, Jan 1858 2 00 
1 75\Wm B Davis, Jan 1858 2 00 
1 00/Ro L Brown, Jan 1858 2.00 
3 25\C B Claiborne, Dec 1858 5 00 
2 00/D M Wood, 15 July 1857 3 00 
3 46 |Sani’l T Miller, Jan 1858 2 00 
3.00 |T H Walthall, Jan 1858 2 00 
3 00|W M Wingate, Oct 1858 3 00 
3 00|Mrs A J Harrison, Apr 1858 2 00 
2 00/R W Williams, Jan 1858 5 00 
Wm G Maddox, Jan 1858 2 00 

2 00\Jno Strong, Jan 1858 317 
3 00|Wm M Payne, Jan 1858 2 00 
3 00/J R Jones, Jan 1858 1 83 
2 00|J C Browder, Jan 1858 2 00 
2.00 \Jas Miller, — do 3 25 
2 00|W B Barley, do 4 00 
2 50|Dr R'S Apperson, Jan 1858 3 87 
2 00\Dr M Pendleton, Jan 1858 3 25 
2 20'D C Anderson, Jan 1858 1. 00 
4 19\N B Gay, Jan 1858 2 33 
3 25|W W Alvis, Jan 1858 2 00 
1 42'|G W Taylor, Apr 1857 2 00 
2 00)}Geo Payne, Jan 1854 1 25 
1 00 \Jos L Watkins, Jan 1858 1 75 
10 00/A S Barksdale, Jan 1858 2 ee 
1 83\E F Redd, Jan 1858 1 67 
2 00|Dr D C Jones, Jan 1858 14 50 
4 50|F K Nelson, Jan 1858 1 00 
2 00 |Jos Tuley, Jan 1860 =. 5 00 
2 50\Nicholas Mills, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00\J Jones, Jan 1857 1 00 
4 50|T J Hodnet, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00'C H Winfree, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00 |Mrs LC Binford, Jan 1858 1 84 
1 00|W C Jones, July 1857 1 00 
1 0U/E T Page, Jan 1858 2 50 
2 00/J B Whitehead, Jan 1858 2 00 
2 00\C D Gray, July 1856 © 00 
© 00)J T Butler & Co, Jan 58 2 00 
200:\Wm A Turpin, do 2 00 


ae | | | . 
sons who have made payments early enough to be entered, and whose names do not appear in the 


BF Randolph, April 1860 


$5 00 
Bland Rea, May 1857 7 08 
A Edwards, Jan 1858 2 00 
Jos W Butler, May 1858 3 00 
LC Botts, Jan 1858 2 00 
Dr S 8 Griffin, Jan 1858 2 00 
A Burton, Jan 1858 2 00 
E D Christian, Jan 1858 2 00 
Ro B Thompson, do * 2 00 
Wm A Dandridge, Apr 1858 1 25 
FH Herbert, Jan 1859 3 00 
Dr L Roane, Jan 1858 3 25 
J W Gresham, do 2 00 
T Michaux, do 2 00 
J C Thom, July 1858 2 00 
‘Geo W Fones, July 1856 479 
GH Dashiell, 15 June 1858 5 00 
Jas M Harris, Jan 1858 2 00 
Col D B Hancock, Jan 58 2 06 
M B Jarman, do 3 00 
A K Bowles, 4 palin 2 00 
G KR Calhoun, Oct 1857 1 00 
B A Donald, July 1860 6 Ot 
\Dr F W Power, July 1856 3 75 
P M Tabb, Jr, Jany 1858 2 00 
G Hanes, do 2 00 
P Woolfolk, do 2 00 
J R Micou, do 3 25 
RU Brooking, do 3 29 
MH Effinger, | do 2 58 
WE Clopton, do 2:45 
LB Price, do 2 00 
Hi E Celeman,. do 2 16 
Dr G W Glover, do 2 00 
D H Hatton, July 1858 2 00 
‘Capt Wm Walden, Jan 58 2 00 
L Flippo, do 2 00 
JT Harris,» 2 >. do 2 00 
P P Nalle, July 1858 2 00 
Thos Paramore, July 1858 3 00 
Thos L Trower, May 57 2 00 
E Ruffin, Jr, Jan 60 5 00 
Thos Carroll, Jany 1858 2 00 
Jas T Twitty, do 2 00 
Jas C Hart, do 2 00 
Jno L Andrews, do 2 00 
Hart & Hayes, do 2 00 
J Michaux, May 1857 2 70 
Hon B Brown, Jan 1858 2 00 
Wm Cowherd, do 2 00 
D Witt, 0) 2 00 
I B Lightfoot, Julv 1857 2 00 
J M Waller, July 1857 1 00 
Ro Wilkinson, Jan 1858 2 00 
US Gray, do 2 00 
R G Grigg, do 2 00 
C Carrington, do 2 00 
Ro Marks, do 2 00 
B Burwell, May 1857 eyed 
J A Clark, January 1858 2.00 
Jno D Hunt, do 5 34 
Jno L Cowherd, do 2 00 
C B Killebrew, do 2 00 
D B Sanders, A 
A ere ; re 
ackson 
ae Sanders, Jan 58° 10 00 
R. W Sanders, 
Jno Sanders, — 
T S Watson, Jan 1860: 5 00 
Jos Alsop, 0 5 00 
W F Wickham, Jan 1858 3 25 
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We call their attention to the following “New Advertisements” to 


Jos. Segar makes known the attractions 
of that “Elysium” of Summer Resorts, 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point. Comfort, Va. His 
advertisement will speak for itself and be 
found on page : i . 

J. M. Thorburn & Oo,, of New ‘York, 
offer a large and varied assortment of a_- 
ricultural, garden and flower seeds, _ 

Also an importation of Northern Sugar 
Cane Seed grown in France, aa 

Stebbins 2 Pullen, Richmond, offer the 
Gas Apparatus of the’ Maryland Portable 
Gas Company of Baltimore, . 

W. W. Dingee & Co., York, Pa., offer 
100 one and two horse Railway Powers and 
'Threshers, 

Doyle & Sullinger, Fredericksburg, offer 
Doyle’s Patent Grain Cleaner, 

E. P. Nash, Petersburg, says there is 
‘No risk in trying a Piano,” and requests 
you to ‘suspend your decision as to the 
purchase of one until you can test those” 

offered by him, 

Dr. D. B. Sanders, Jackson’s Ferry, 
Wythe Oo., offers 3 or 4 Pure Blood Short 
Horn Bulls, by “ Norfolk,” 

C. S. Wainwright, Rhinebeck, N. York, 
gives notice of his “first public sale of 
thorough-bred. North Devon Cattle, to be 
held at ‘The Meadows,” on the 17th day 
of June 1857,” 

Thos. Branch & Sons, Petersburg, offer 
1,000 bushels Clay and Shinney Peas for 
sale, 

N. August, Richmond, offers ‘ a desira- 
ble Farm” in Cumberland county, on Wil- 
lis’ River, containing 228 acres, 

W. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 
offer Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, Chinese Sugar Cane, Seed, &c., 

CO. M. Saxton & Oc., New York, Agri- 
cultural Book Publishers, offer their great 
original “‘American Works on the Horse,” 
and a variety of Works on the culture and 
management of Fruits, Flowers, &c., 


Three-Quarter South Down Ram Lambs. / 
- We have for sale, at $15 each, six or sie t very 

of Mr. 
We last year advised 
those who affect this breed of sheep, to purchase the 
“thorough breed at three prices instead of part-bred |. 


Jikely lambs of the above breed, of the stoc. 
BR. H. Dulaney of Loudoun. 
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Geo. Chambers, Of 
‘Valuable Farm and 
in Buckingham cou 
acres, big: 
Win. Frazier, Rockbri 
gives notice that he is e 
commodations of this fay 
ted watering place, an 
who really require the use of 
avail themselves of the ear 
season when more comfort 
dations, &c., can be secure 
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for sale Three Qua 
Lambs, (see cover, 
H, M. Smith, 
ey’s Patent Gleaner, 
ly approved and f 
who have used it, 
~Also his Threshing M 
Aiso his Reaping Mak 
E. H, Skinker & 
cers and Commission 
general stock of Groceries, 
Peruvian and Mexican G 
fertilizers. DeBure’s Man 
Baldwin, Cardwell & Co. 
notice that they continue 
all kinds of agricultural’ 
plements, and call attenti 
well’s Horse Powers a 
‘ Croskill’s Clod, Crus 
Reaper and Mower,” 
John 8. Reese & C 
“ Reese’s Manipulated Gu 
say “has been used with 
on Tobacco,” HK, T. Wi 
the agents for the sale of 
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